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Paul Haupt was born at Gorlitz, Silesia, on November 25, 1858. 
After completing the course of studies in the Gymnasium of his 
native town, he went to Leipzig and in 1878 received his doctorate 
in Semitic languages. At this period Assyriology was attracting 
the attention of Semitic scholars and Haupt devoted himself 
especially to it, although he had an equal interest in Semitic gram- 
mar. He became a privat-docent at the University of Gottingen 
in 1880 and in 1883 was appointed Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages at the Johns Hopkins University. This post he held until 
the time of his death on December 15, 1926. He was also made 
Professor extraordinarius at Géttingen and for a number of years 
divided his time between America and Germany. 

With painstaking attention to each one of his students he grad- 
ually built up a seminar in Baltimore in which he trained for the 
Semitic field a body of men who are now teaching and carrying 
on research not only in America but also in other parts of the 
world. He took an important part in the Academic Council both 
during the formative years of the Johns Hopkins University and 
later until his death, and was a loyal and devoted member of many 
learned societies. 

During all this period he was constantly engaged in research 
work, in publication, and in editorial labors. The late Professor 
Ember prepared a bibliography of Haupt’s writings (published in 
the volume in Commemoration of Professor Haupt’s fortieth anni- 
versary at the Johns Hopkins University), which contains 522 
separate numbers. As indicative of his interests, Assyriology, 
Bible, and Hebrew grammar, etymology, and lexicography repre- 
sent the principal categories, but there are many other subjects to 
which he made interesting and valuable contributions. He edited 
with William R. Harper the early volumes of Hebraica, with 
Friedrich Delitzsch the Assyriologische Bibliothek, and also the 
Bettrage zur Assyriologie und (vergleichenden) semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft. He also edited the so-called Polychrome Bible and 
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with Horace Howard Furness the English translation of portions 
of it. His industry was prodigious, his mind original and fertile ; 
and while often his colleagues did not follow his theories, they 
never failed to be stimulated by them. 

As indicated, most of his scientific work lay in the field of 
Assyriology, comparative Semitic grammar, and Biblical studies. 
His early contributions to Sumerian studies were pioneer labors 
in this department, but it is probably as an editor of Cuneiform 
texts, in which he was unrivalled, that he will be longest remem- 
bered. He laid the foyndations of scientific Assyrian grammar, 
a fact freely acknowledged by Delitzsch in the first systematic 
grammar of that language. Haupt unquestionably ranked as one 
of the most distinguished Orientalists of his time. 
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CHANGE OF SEX AS A HINDU STORY MOTIF? 


W. Norman Brown 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NOTION that a human being may suffer a change of sex is 
familiar to the West both from classical literature, in the legends 
concerning Teiresias and others and in sections of Pliny’s Natural 
History, and also from Teutonic mythology. In India, too, it has 
existed from remote antiquity, and instances appear in very early 
strata of the literature. The earliest illustration of change of sex 
occurs, it is true, in connection with a god, not a human being. 
Indra, in love with an Asura woman named Danavi Vilistenga, 
went to live among the Asuras, assuming a female form among 
women, and a male form among men.” There is nothing essentially 
surprising in this episode, for Indra, whose great power is maya 
(magic, sorcery), often abandons his true form for others,* and 
even takes a woman’s form, as in the familiar story of how the 
gods monopolized the amrta (drink of immortality), where as a 
heavenly nymph he beguiled the Asuras while the gods drank all 
the precious beverage. Indeed, it would hardly be remarkable for 





1 This essay is in continuance of the encyclopedic treatment of Hindu 
fiction by Frofessor Bloomfield and his pupils. For titles, see AJP, 44. 97, 
footnote, and AJP, 47.205, footnote. After this paper was in type I saw 
proof sheets of volume 7 of Penzer’s Ocean of Story, which contains the 
Vetala story appearing later in this paper. Penzer has a long note, pp. 
222-233, discussing “Change of Sex.” His Indian material is much less 
full than mine, but he has several references which I had not found. These 
I have included in the footnotes, giving him due credit. He also gives a 
number of interesting parallels from outside of India. 

? Brahmana legend; see Weber, Indische Studien, 3.479; Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda, I. 125. Echoed in Atharva Veda, 7. 38.2. 
Indra very nearly figures in another story of change of sex as told by the 
Maratha poet Mahipati (see in Kincaid, Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur, 
p 119). Indra asked Parvati how she could endure a husband who always 
wore the garb of an anchorite. Parvati, angered at this impudence, cursed 
him to bear a woman’s name and be turned to water. Indra propitiated 
Shiva, who interceded with Parvati, and she modified her curse. He did 
not wholly turn to water, but the river Indrayani sprang from his body. 

* As in his fight with Vrtra in Rig Veda, 1. 32. 12. 
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any god at all to effect such a change in himself; for gods, by 
definition, have supernatural powers, of which this may well be one. 

But it is when we find such a change taking place in human 
beings that our attention is arrested, and the phenomenon then 
becomes one that is worthy of study. We need not concern our- 
selves with instances of disguise, of a person of one sex assuming 
the garb of another, a sufficiently commonplace idea in fiction, 
which has after all nothing to do with our theme. Closer yet still 
not identical is the phenomenon of a person of one sex, by means 
of a magic power (parakaéyapravesa), abstracting the soul from his 
own body and entering the body of someone of the other sex. But 
this, too, is a different phenomenon, belonging to another paragraph 
of Hindu fiction motifs.° We are here dealing only with genuine 
change among human beings and the beliefs on which that notion 
is based. 

Of these beliefs some are obviously folkloristic ; others are appar- 
ently metaphysical or literary refinements developed at the demand 
of religion or story. A brief but incomplete mention of the means 
by which the change is effected appears in the Katha Sarit Sagara: ° 
“So by the fiat of a deity or by charms and drugs, a man may 
sometimes become a woman, and vice versa.” This statement 
should be amplified ; for there are at least the following five clearly 
discernible means. 

First, by bathing in an enchanted pool or stream. This popular 
notion appears as early as the Baudhayana Srauta Siitra and per- 
sists in India to-day." These pools are sometimes regarded as 
wishing-pools and at other times as pools that have been enchanted 
by some deity.® 





*An amusing instance of such a change appears in the prahasana 
Bhagavadajjukiyam, edited by P. Anujan Achan (1925), where a saint 
and a courtesan exchange bodies. 

5 See Professor Bloomfield’s paper “On the Art of Entering Another’s 
Body: A Hindu Fiction Motif,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 56. 1-43. 

* Tawney’s translation, IT. 305. 

7 See mention of such streams and pools in Enthoven, Folklore of Bom- 
bay, pp. 100, 104; Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India (1926), 
p. 279. 

® Similarly enchanted pooia change men to monkeys and monkeys to men, 
as in Paficikhyanavarttika 37; Prabandhacintémani, Tawney’s translation, 
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Second, by the curse or blessing of a deity directed at a specific 
individual—a curse to change man to woman; a blessing to change 
woman to man. 

Third, by exchanging one’s sex with a Yaksa, a creature that is 
unique in possessing the power to make this remarkable exchange.°® 
These Yaksas are semi-divine beings of a rather low order, ruled 
by the god Kubera. Sometimes, secondarily, the place of the 
Yaksa is taken by a Raksasa (ogre), for the two are often confused 
in fiction. 

Fourth, by magic— usually by putting a pill in the mouth. 
When the pill is removed, the original sex is restored. 

Fifth, by the power of righteousness or in consequence of wicked- 
ness. An Act of Truth or the favor of a saint effects a change up, 
that is, woman to man; an impious wish effects a change down, 
man to woman. The instances of this means, as far as I have seen, 
are confined to Buddhist literature. 

There are times when the change is expected and times when it 
is not; there are times when it is welcome and again other times 
when it is not. Thus, when a man becomes a woman in consequence 
of a curse or an impious thought or from bathing in an enchanted 
pool, it is both unexpected and unwelcome. On the other hand, when 
by chance a Yaksa is found who is willing to exchange sex with a 
woman or a pool is accidentally discovered that converts a female 
into a male, the change may be equally unexpected, but at the same 

time it is welcome. Last, when a Yaksa by deliberate propitiation 
is made willing to exchange sex or when a pill is used or an Act 





p. 178; Parisistaparvan II. 407-430 (in a footnote to the English analysis 
of this tale Leumann refers to Kalpabhasya Pedhiya 283 and Visesivasyaka 
Bhasya by Jinabhadraganin 1.862). In the story of Ambada (translated 
by Krause, Indische Erzéhler, 1V. 54,59) a pool is mentioned that restores 
human form to a man who has been magically changed to a cock, and to a 
woman who has been changed to a she-ass. In Knowles, Folk-Tales of 
Kashmir, p. 463, a prince sees a monkey dive into a spring. Shortly after- 
wards a beautiful girl emerges from the pool and kisses him. She is pre- 
sumably the monkey, although the story does not state so. 

®Yaksas have the power to assume any form they wish. In Katha- 
ratnakara 87 a boy who has frequently been refused help by a stingy man 
of wealth propitiates a Yaksa and obtains this power. He assumes the 
form of the niggard, gets entrance to his house, has the real owner denied 
admittance as being an impostor, and for a long time enjoys his wealth 
and wives. 
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of Truth performed, the change is both expected and welcome. 
But never is the change both expected and unwelcome; for in that 
case it would be avoided. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the acceptance by the literature without argument that a 
change from woman to man is always desirable while the reverse 
is always undesirable. The one exception, appearing in the Maha- 
bharata story of Bhaiigisvana, is definitely regarded as a paradox. 

The purposes for which the motif is employed are as follows: 
to show that mother love is stronger than father love; to show that 
women experience greater pleasure in sexual intercourse than men; 
to obtain a warrior against whom the invincible hero Bhisma will 
not fight—he will not fight a woman, and he refuses to regard the 
transsexed warrior as any but a woman; to make good the pretence 
that a girl is a boy; to obtain a lover access to his beloved; to 
disguise oneself for purposes of safety; merely to adorn a tale; 
to illustrate the potency of a certain sacrifice; to be a god’s means 
of wreaking vengeance on a human being ; to demonstrate the harm 
of sensual thoughts; to effect an advance in the scale of life on the 
way to ultimate Buddhahood ; to accomplish religious proselytism— 
’ specifically, to convert a Hindu to Mohammedanism. 

Without further delay, now, we may turn to an examination of 
the literary illustrations of the five means by which change of sex 


is effected. 
BATHING IN ENCHANTED WATER 
A. Change of Man to Woman—Unezpected, unwelcome 


The earliest example in Indian literature of a human being ex- 
periencing change of sex appears in the Baudhayana Srauta Siitra.?° 
King Rtuparna, son of BhaiigiSvina, king of Saphala, once cele- 
brated the Agnistut sacrifice, from which Indra was excluded. 
Thus he incurred Indra’s hatred. One day as King Rtuparna was 
hunting, hot and perspiring, he plunged into the water. Indra, 
watching for such an opportunity, at once transformed him into a 
woman, who took the name Sudevalia. As a woman Sudevala con- 
tinued to rule the kingdom and had sons—as Rtuparna he had 
already had several. Indra, to complete his vengeance, set the two 





10 See Caland, Ueber das rituelle Sitra des Baudhayana, p. 20; also in 
WZKM, 17. 354. 
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groups of boys to quarrelling, and they slew each other. As Sude- 
vala sat weeping among them, he approached and asked, “ Do you 
like this?” ‘“ How could I like it?” she asked in return. “ Just 
so,” he replied, “I was displeased that you excluded me from the 
sacrifice. But choose which sons you would like to have restored.” 
She answered, “'Those which I had as a woman.” Hence, adds 
the story, they say that mother love is stronger than father love.** 

A different version of the same tale appears in the Mahabharata 
XIII (AnuSiasana parvan), 12.17 Yudhisthira asks Bhisma whether 
man or woman gets the greater pleasure in sexual intercourse. 
Bhisma replies by telling the story of the Rajarsi Bhanigasvana,™* 
who, through the performance of the Agnistut sacrifice, had ob- 
tained a hundred sons. But he had incurred the displeasure of 
Indra, and one day while hunting, as he plunged into the water 
for a bath, he was changed to a woman. He resigned the kingship 
to his hundred sons and retired to the forest ; but there he, now she, 
met an ascetic and became the parent of another hundred sons, 
whom she took to the city and made co-partners in the rulership 
with the first hundred. Indra, at this, got the two factions quar- 
relling and they killed each other. He then went to the woman, 
who was both father and mother, and, since she had appeased him, 
he offered to revive one set. She chose those whom she had had as 
a woman ; for the woman’s love is the greater. Indra then offered 
to restore her to manhood. But she preferred to remain a woman, 
because, she said, a woman has more pleasure in sexual intercourse 
than does a man.’* 

The enchanted pool appears again in the modern Hindustani 





11 For this belief about women in India, see Meyer, Das Weib im altind- 
tschen Epos, p. 284, note 2. 

12For the parallelism see Caland WZKM, 17.351 ff., and Winternitz 
WZKM, 17. 292 f. 

** Variant of the name Bhafgasvina in the version of the BaudhayanaS §. 

“* Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 371 and note, thinks that the presence of 
the question about sexual intercourse establishes the priority of the Maha- 
bharata version over that of the Baudhiyana S S. His argument seems to 
be that similar stories with sex change, originating with the same question 
and ending with the same answer, appear in classical literature. I cannot 
agree in considering this valid ground for drawing such a conclusion, 
although I do agree with his implication that the Baudhayana version is 
not necessarily more nearly original merely because the text of the Baud- 
hayana S. S. seems older than that of Book XIII of the Mahabharata. But 
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romance, Rose of Bakawali,* where it changes a man to @ woman. 
She gets married and has a son. She goes to perform purifying 
ceremonies in another pool and comes out a negro. A negress whose 
upper lip touches her nose, lower lip touches her chin, ears hang 
down to her shoulders and breasts to her belly, claims him as her 
husband. At the first opportunity he plunges into another pool 
and comes out in his original form. This pool, he sees afterwards, 
is the one he had entered first, which had mysteriously vanished. 
He then resolves to bathe no more, at least not by plunging into 
strange pools. 

A modern oral tale, also showing the change back to the original 
sex, occurs in Baluchistan.’® It starts with the legend of the 
mystical visit of the prophet Mohammed to heaven. When he 
returned to earth, he related how all had happened in a night and 
yet he had passed eighteen years in heaven. Then a Hindu grain- 
dealer said, “ See what a great man he is and what great lies he 
tells!” On a certain day it happened by God’s will that the shop- 
keeper had caught a fish, which he gave to his wife to scrape, saying, 
“T am going to the creek to bathe and fetch a pot of water.” He 
went to the river, took off his cap and laid it down with his shoes 
and waterpot, and went into the river to bathe. He dipped under 
the water, and when he emerged he perceived that he had become 
a woman. His clothes were not lying there nor his waterpot; it 
was another land, another place, and he was a woman. He sat 
down naked on the bank, and a horseman came by and made him 





there seems to be reason for thinking the Sitra version the older: (1) all 
other things being equal, we should expect anything in it to be older than 
anything in Mahabharata XIII; (2) the Mahabharata version is easily 
explainable as that of the Siitra expanded; but it is hard to look upon 
that of the Siitra as merely a reduced form of that in the Mahabharata, 
abbreviated at each end; (3) the moral of the story in the Sitra (that 
mother love is greater than father love) is more general, more likely to 
impress itself upon human consciousness and hence likely to originate 
earlier, and more calculated to inspire a “ just so” story than is the moral 
of the Mahabharata tale (that women get greater pleasure in sexual inter- 
course than do men). For another sex change story pointing the moral 
that mother love is stronger than father love, see Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, III.9 (Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, II. 23 ff., and analyzed 
later in this paper). 

15 See Garcin de Tassy, Allégories, p. 372 ff. 

16 Dames, Popular Poetry of the Baloches, p. 159. 
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mount on his mare’s saddlebow in front of him, carried him away 
to his own town and married him. Seven children were born to 
him. One day he took the last child’s clothes to the river bank to 
wash them, and having washed them spread them out in the sun, 
and went into the water to bathe. He dived under the water, and 
on coming out saw that he was a man again, and was back in the 
first place ; the waterpot, the cap and the shoes were all lying there ; 
he was that very shopkeeper. He went back quickly to his home 
and saw his wife scraping that same fish on one side. His wife 
said, “ Didst thou go to the river, or turn back half-way? Thou 
hast come very quickly.” ‘ Woman,” he said, “ I have passed many 
years,” and he told her all his story. Then he confessed that the 
Prophet’s tale w.. true, and became a Musalman.*’ 


B. Change of Woman to Man—Unezpected, welcome 


The tales above illustrate the change from man to woman, which 
as always is the case in such circumstances is unwelcome. In the 





174 parallel story, but without change of sex, is found in Knowles, 
Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 17. A Brahman, who had prayed to know the 
state of the departed, one day while at a river performing his ablutions 
was deprived of his spirit, which entered the infant son of a cobbler (this 
is not entry into another person’s body, but is rebirth). The child grew 
up, married, had a family, and then one day became aware that, though in 
a cobbler’s body, he was really a Brahman. Abandoning all he journeyed 
to a far land, where it happened the king had just died. He was made 
king and reigned until somehow the people learned that he was a cobbler. 
The king burnt himself in shame (the disastrous outcome of having a 
dovble personality), and then his spirit returned to his Brahman body 
which was still lying on the river bank. When he got back home, his wife 
said, “ How quickly you have performed your ablutions this morning.” 
The Brahman was amazed at the situation but kept his silence. A few 
days later a refugee happened by from the country where the Brahman as 
the cobbler’s son had been reigning. He told the story of the strange 
events there, and thus the Brahman’s marvellous experience was confirmed 
as real. Although Penzer does not seem to know these stories, he relates 
a story that is their obvious source (Ocean of Story, vol. 7, p. 224), drawn 
from the 1001 Nights (Burton, Supplemental Nights, vol. 6, p. 13); com- 
pare with this Lane, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 5th 
ed., 1860, pp. 468 f.; see also Penzer’s note to Vetala 18, quoting there the 
version of the Forty Veziers. Penzer accepts the theory advanced by Gibb 
that the source of these illusion stories is to be found in the dreams of 
hashish smokers. 
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following cases the change is from woman to man, is also unex- 
pected, but is at the same time welcome. 

The common type of tale under this head appears in the Katha- 
prakaSa.** Two queens, while pregnant, pledged their children in 
marriage provided they should be of opposite sex. Each bore a 
daughter, but one gave out that hers was a son. In the course of 
time the marriage was celebrated and then the truth came out. 
The father of the bride wished to declare war, but his ministers 
persuaded him to try to ambuscade the pretended bridegroom while 
out hunting. During the course of the hunt the groom’s horse ran 
away. At night it came to a stop under a fig tree. There a bird 
was nesting with four young, one of whom told the other the story 
of the two princesses married to each other. The bridegroom over- 
heard it all.1® One bird then asked if there was no means by which 
the maiden could be made a man. The other replied that if she 
could bathe in the well below the tree and drink of it, she would 
become aman. Of course the princess did so. 

A similar tale occurs in the Katharatnakara,”® although there 
the marriage agreement is made between a queen and a minister’s 
_ wife. When the children are twelve years old and the time has 

come for the marriage to be celebrated, the minister puts his pre- 
tended son on a horse of inverted training (stock fiction motif), 
one that goes ahead when the reins are pulled in and vice versa, 
and Jets it loose, hoping thus in ridding himself of the child to 
rid himself also of the ill-luck that has come with it. If by any 
mischance the child should return, he is prepared to meet the 
situation by declaring that a demon has changed its sex.2*_ The 
horse stops near a bathing place, where the girl sees a number of 
she-apes. These plunge into the pool and emerge as males. The 
girl does the same, and returns home; and so the story has a happy 


conclusion.”? 





18 See Eggeling in Gurupijakaumudi, p. 121 ff. Similar stories are found 
in the literature of Western Asia, as in the 1001 Nights. 

1° See paper by Professor Bloomfield on “ Overhearing,” AJP, 41. 309 ff. 

2° Hertel’s translation, Vol. 2, p. 33. 

21 Tilustration of belief in the power of Yaksas to change sex (see below). 

22 This story illustrates how separate fictional elements are taken from 
their original settings and recombined in a new narrative. It contains the 
following elements. (1) Like the story of Sikhandin, in the Mahabharata, 
the hero was born a girl, fled to a forest, and there obtained a different sex. 
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The same tale appears in folk variants in modern India, reported 
by Crooke.** One of them is of “a Rajput girl who was sacred 
and was sent to the seraglio of the Emperor of Delhi. She escaped 
and took refuge in a Devi temple where she was changed into a boy. 
Others say she was married in the guise of a boy, and in her despair 
tried to drown herself in the Jumna, but her sex was immediately 
changed and everyone was satisfied.” 

There is a sophisticated variant in Old Gujerati.2* The two 
girls are married, and on the wedding night the groom turns his 
back on the bride. The next morning, in chagrin, she complains 
to her mother, who in turn informs the king.”®° The latter advises 





Sikhandin exchanged sexes with a Yakga, an incident which has left its 
trace in our story (for the story of Sikhandin, see the section below, 
“ Exchanging Sex with a Yaksa”). (2) Apes jumping into a pool, reflect- 
ing the familiar Jain apologue of the monkeys who jumped into a pool and 
emerged as human beings. In the apologue, the male, not satisfied, jumps 
in again, hoping to be transformed into a god, but instead he is changed 
back to a monkey. Then the pool vanishes. In the sequel the female 
becomes queen of the country. The male is captured by strolling actors 
and made to dance at the end of a rope. One day he performs before the 
king and queen. He and his former mate recognize each other, whereupon 
he sorrows for his foolishness, while she, somewhat complacently, gives him 
a lecture (Bhavadeva Suri’s Parsvanathacaritra VI. 635 ff., and VII. 452 ff. 
For other more or less complete illustrations of the same apologue, see the 
references above in footnote 8. One of the most interesting is that of the 
Prabandhacintaémani, Tawney’s translation, p. 178, in which a she-ape is 
shot through the palate by a hunter. The body falls into a holy wishing 
pool, whence it is reborn as that of a human being; but the head, not 
having fallen into the pool, is reborn that of an ape, although attached to 
a human body. Later the head of the ape is found and thrown into the 
pool; whereupon the reborn head also becomes human). In the Kathakoéa, 
Tawney’s translation, p. 110, a bathing place is mentioned that has the 
power of transforming animals to humans. The reverse change of man to 
monkey appears in the Rauhineyacaritra (see H. M. Johnson in Studies 
in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, p. 192). 

*8 Religion and Folklore of Northern India (1926), p. 279, quoting from 
the Bombay Gazetteer 7.612, and the Reports of the Archaeological Survey 
of India 7.6. The latter is quoted here. 

*4 Pancikhydnavarttika 35. <A folk variant appears in Penzer, Ocean of 
Story, vol. 7, p. 230, quoted from the Baroda volume of the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency (vol. 7, 1883, p. 612). 

*° Stock incident in a large group of stories in which a woman, imper- 
sonating the other sex, has with many other adventures the opportunity 
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that the groom be invited to the palace .o bathe and turned over 
to a masseuse to have his virility tested. Just as the masseuse is 
about to anoint him, a cry arises, “ A tiger has got into the cow 
herd!” At once the royal army is marshalled and with it goes 
the groom. The tiger flees; the army returns; but the groom, 
reckless of life, pursues and kills it, and starts home with the head 
as a trophy. On the way she comes to a bathing place of Devi. 
Not knowing the properties of the water, she starts to bathe, but 
first lets her mare enter the water. It at once becomes a stallion. 
She, too, jumps in and becomes a male. He (no longer she) returns 
home, where his new state brings great joy to his parents. Then 
he goes to the palace to complete the interrupted bath. The mas- 
seuse performs all her lewd arts, removes the doubts, and the 
marriage becomes a success.”® 


CuRSE OR BLESSING 


It would naturally seem that a divinity could at his pleasure 
convert members of one sex to another; and such is probably the 
belief. Nevertheless the exercise of this power is comparatively 
- rare. We have seen in the story of King Rtuparna above that 





to collect several wives. When questioned about her coldness, she replies 
that she is on a mission and cannot have sexual intercourse until it is 
completed. She finally, with great magnanimity, bestows all these wives 
upon her own husband. See, for example, Frere, Old Deccan Days, p. 23; 
Dracott, Simla Viliage Tales, p. 135; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from 
the Panjab with Indian Nights’ Entertainment, p. 471; Indian Antiquary 
20.183; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon II. 151. 

26¥n Enthoven, Folklore of Bombay, pp. 100, 104, 339, there are men- 
tioned wishing pools in the Bombay Presidency where people have bathed 
and had their sex changed, but the stories are too thin to justify retelling. 
For the most part they merely reflect tales that are told at some length 
in this paper. Some of Enthoven’s references are mentioned also in Crooke, 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India (1926), p. 279. Quite secondary 
seems to me to be an allusion in T. C. J., Folk-lore and Legends, Oriental, 
p. 186 ff., to two springs. If a man drinks of one, he becomes a woman; 
if a woman drinks of the other, she becomes a man. The drinking to 
produce change of sex is obviously secondary to bathing. Penzer, Ocean of 
Story, vol. 7, p. 224, mentions a sex-changing well in the Book of Sindibad 
(see Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, vol. 8, p. 43; and Clous- 
ton, Book of Sindibad, pp. 80, 156, 299); and in the 1001 Nights (Burton, 
vol. 6, pp. 145 ff.). Whoever drinks of its water suffers change of sex. 
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Indra changed him to a woman but only when he bathed in a pool 
that had been enchanted. But it is not always necessary that the 
victim should do some injudicious act and so render himself liable 
to the change. The classic instance of change by curse or blessing 
occurs in the story of the parentage of Puriravas.”’ The references 
for this story are many, with their germ in Rig Veda 10. 95. 18, 
where Puriravas is called Aila, which might mean the son of Ila 
(masculine) or Ila (feminine). Again, in the Mahabharata 
1. 75. 18-19, it is said that Puriravas was brought to being in []a; 
“ she, so we have heard, was both his father and his mother.” In 
neither of these places is the story related, but it is told, with many 
variations, in at least the following works: Kirma Purana 20. 4 ff. ; 
Liiga Purina 1. 65. 19ff.; Matsya Purana 11. 40ff.; Padma 
Purana 5. 8. 75ff.; Visnu Purana 4. 1. 8ff.; Brahma Purana 7. 3ff. ; 
HarivarnSa 1. 10. 3 ff.; Vayu Purana 85. 3 ff.; Markandeya Purana 
111.6 ff.; Bhaghavata Purina 9.1.3 ff.; Ramayana 7. 87 ff.; and 
there is a summary of it in connection with another story of change 
of sex in the Katha Sarit Sagara (Tawney’s translation II. 305). 
It would be superfluous to relate all of these many versions; but I 
shall quote that of the Linga Purana as being the most repre- 
sentative. 

Ila was the eldest and choicest (daughter of Manu). Through 
the grace of Mitra and Varuna she became a man Sudyumna. Once 
in a reed thicket at the command of Shiva he became a woman. 
Through Iksvaku’s horse-sacrifice she became a kimpurusa, in which 
state she (he) was known as Ila and Sudyumna. In the palace of 
Budha he (she) was alternately man and woman. Budha, seizing 
his opportunity, united with her, and she bore him Puriravas. As 
Sudyumna he had three sons.** 





*7 For a lengthy discussion of this story in its many versions, see Hertel 
in WZKM 25.153. Hertel’s paper is criticized by Keith, JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 412 ff. 

78 A story which at first sight might seem to be a reflection of this legend 
is reported by Bompas and Bodding, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, 
p. 74ff. Two dead fish laugh when brought into the presence of a king. 
This motivates a longish story, the final solution being that the fish 
laughed because of all the king’s queens only the eldest was a woman. 
The others had become men. On investigation this was found to be the 
case. This is an obvious corruption of the well-known Sukasaptati tale of 
the laughing fish, in which the fish laughed because among the queens were 
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The chief variants are mostly in the nature of commentary on 
the incidents of the tale told above. In the Visnu Purana it is 
said that Manu had sacrificed desirous of getting a son, but through 
a slip in the sacrificial ritual he had secured only a daughter. 
Again, in the Matsya Purina it is said that [la was originally male, 
but had unwittingly wandered into a thicket that had been cursed 
by Shiva to turn all male creatures entering it into female. Some 
Rishis had once surprised Shiva in that thicket in a love passage 
with Parvati. In the same text it is stated that [li-Sudyumna as 
a kimpurusa was alternately male for a month and female for a 
month. 

Another passage of the Rig Veda (8.1.34) furnishes the starting 
point for a tale that is, however, still born. Allusions te it appear 
in the Sankhayana Srauta Siitra 16.11.16f., the Brhaddevata 
6. 40 f., and the Sarvanukramani on RV 8. 1.7° Sayana relates the 
story in his commentary on RV 8.1.1.34. Asafiga, owing to the 
curse of the gods, was turned into a woman, but afterwards, by the 
favor of Medhyatithi, was restored to manhood through the power 
of penance.*° 


EXCHANGING SEX WITH A YAKSA 


Exchanging sex with a Yaksa or other superhuman being appears 
in the literature as early as the Mahabharata V. 186-192, in the 
story of Sikhandin. King Drupada had undertaken penance to 
gain a son who should revenge him upon the invincible Bhisma. 
But instead of a son he received, through the grace of Shiva, a 
daughter who was, however, destined to be transformed into a man. 





many men disguised as women. The oral tale, however, shows the folk 
belief in the possibility of sex change. For the Sukasaptati tale, see 
Benfey, Klein. Schr. If. 156; ef. stories in the Kathi Sarit Sagara, 
Tawney’s translation, I.24; Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 484; 
Indian Antiquary 16.66 and 22. 321. 

2° See Sieg, Sagenstoffe des Rigveda, p. 40 ff. 

3° In Socin, Die Neuaramidischen Dialekte von Urumia bis Mosul, p. 221 f., 
it is related that two men who had hunted a gazelle for three days were 
by its curse changed to women. Seven years later these two women again 
hunted the same gazelle for three days and were changed to men. In both 
cases it is significant ‘hai the curse was pronounced only when a body of 
water was between ihe yazelle and the hunters; thus indicating a con- 
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nection with the notice» 6? change of sex by bathing in an enchanted pool. 
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Drupada gave her out for a male and named her Sikhandin. As 
such she was betrothed to the daughter of King Hiranyavarman, 
but this princess discovered the deceit and revealed it to her father, 
who set out enraged to destroy both Drupada and Sikhandin. 
While Drupada was preparing for battle, Sikhandin went to the 
forest to propitiate the Yaksa Sthinaikarna and get him to exchange 
sexes with her. She succeeded, although Sthinakarna stipulated 
that the sexes should be reéxchanged after the danger had passed. 
Sikhandin was thus able to prove himself a male and Hiranya- 
varman was appeased and withdrew his army. Sthinakarna, how- 
ever, was less fortunate. The god Kubera, lord of the Yaksas, 
discovered what had happened, whereupon he cursed Sthinakarna 
to remain a female until the death of Sikhandin. Sikhandin there- 
fore remained a male. In the sequel he killed Bhisma, because 
Bhisma would never regard him as any other than a woman and 
when attacked submitted without fighting back. 

The idea that Yaksas and similar creatures have this power per- 
sists in India to the present day, as one can see in the Rose of 
Bakawali,** where a woman becomes a man by exchanging sex with 
a div. In some of the southern versions of the Pafcatantra * 
there is a tale that in many points is similar to that analyzed above 
under the heading “ Bathing in Enchanted Water,” sub-heading B, 
“Change of Woman to Man.” A king had a wife who bore him 
only daughters, and ten of them. He threatened to take another 
wife as chief queen, but at the urging of his wife’s father, one of 
his ministers, he was persuaded to give her another chance. The 
minister took his daughter to his home for the lying-in; but when 
the child was born it was, to their distress, another girl. Never- 
theless the minister did not give up hope. He announced to the 
king that a son and heir had been born, but added that the child 
had been born under an unlucky constellation, the evil effects of 
which could be obviated only by having the child remain out of 
the father’s sight until at the age of twelve he should be anointed 
crown prince.** The wife and child remained at the minister’s 





*? See in translation by Garcin de Tassy, Allégories, p. 349. 

52 SPé Introduction, story 1 (translation by Hertel, ZDMG 61. 18), 
and Dubois’s Pantcha-Tantra, Introduction, story 1. 

%* Keeping a child born under an unlucky constellation out of the father’s 
sight until twelve years old is a commonplace notion; cf. story of Puran 
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house, where the child was successively put through the ceremonies 
accompanying birth, name-giving, eating of the first rice, hair- 
cutting, and initiation. At twelve, when the time had come for 
marriage, the minister took him (her) to Pataliputra and betrothed 
him to the king’s daughter. The minister, his daughter, and the 
child then worshipped Kali and started home. On the way they 
came to a figtree (presumably the pipal tree, which is frequented 
by spirits and other non-human beings). This was the minister’s 
opportunity. He summoned an exorciser and began rites for driv- 
ing out the Raksasa that lived there. The demon was terrified and 
begged to be spared. Said the exorciser, “ Only if you give this 
girl your male sex!” ‘To save himself the demon consented; and 
so the minister, his daughter, and the grandchild all lived happily 
ever afterwards.** 


Macic OBJECTS AND CHARMS 


Magic objects and spells are likewise potent to accomplish a 
change of sex. Yogis, the great magicians of India, are thought 
to have this ability,*° while other persons who have mastered the 
magic art may also possess it. As a rule the spell or charm is 
accompanied by the taking of a pill, which is presumably allowed 
to remain in the mouth as long as it is desired that the change of 
sex should continue. When the pill is removed, the original sex is 
restored. In the fiction literature Miladeva, that great picaresque 
figure, practices the magic art par excellence, frequently with a 





Bhagat and Raja Rasalu, both of whom are treated thus: Swynnerton, 
Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian Nights’ Entertainment, pp. 
51, 52; Steel and Temple, Tales of the Panjab (a reédition of Wide-Awake 
Stories), p. 236 f. 

84 Tn Dubois’s version there are a number of variants, of which the most 
important is that the Raksasa fell in love with the grandchild before the 
marriage ceremonies were to take place. Taking advantage of this infatua- 
tion, the minister persuaded the Raksasa to exchange sexes with the grand- 
child for a few days. When the ceremonies were over and the time had 
come for the reéxchange of sexes, the demon declared that while he had 
been going about as a female, he had met a male Raksasa. The two were 
now enamored, and if matters could be arranged so, he (she) would prefer 


to keep the female sex. There was, of course, no difficulty made by the | 


minister. 
8®° Enthoven, Folklore of Bombay, p. 340. 
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definite leaning toward the malicious; ** and a characteristic tale, 
VetalapaiicavimSati 14, revolves around the theme of change of sex. 

A Brahman youth, Vamanasvami by name, chances to see a 
princess Candraprabha. Their eyes meet, they fall in love; then 
they separate; and in consequence of the separation they are both 
in danger of death. Vamanasvami falls to the ground in a faint. 
At this point Miladeva appears, with a friend Sasi, an equal rascal. 
They learn of the affair, and Miladeva offers to get Vamanasvami 
his beloved. He gives the boy a magic pill to put in his mouth, 
which at once transforms him into a beautiful girl. He then takes 
a pill himself and becomes an aged Brahman. ‘The two now present 
themselves at the palace, where Miladeva tells the king, father of 
Cardraprabha, a long story to the final effect that this girl is his 
daughter-in-law, whom he wishes to leave for some time in the 
king’s protection. With some misgiving the king finally accepts 
her, entrusting her to his own daughter, Candraprabha, with the 
admonition not to part from her whether in eating or sleeping. 
At night the princess, despondent at her separation from the beau- 
tiful boy she has seen, tells her grief to Vamanasvami. The later, 
removing the pill from his mouth, astonishes and delights her by 
becoming himself, and the two spend the next six months together 
most happily, he being a girl during the day and a man by night. 
At the end of this time the princess realizes that she is pregnant. 

One day the king and his court go to a minister’s house. The 
minister’s son sees the counterfeit girl, falls in love with her, and 
announces that unless he can marry her he will die. The matter 
is brought to the king who refuses to give her to the minister’s son 
on the ground that she is already married. But his councillors 
advise him not to refuse; for if the minister’s son dies, the minister 
too will die, and if the minister dies, the kingdom will perish. The 
king agrees and gives the girl to the minister’s son over her protest, 
but yields to her demand that the minister’s son go on a six months’ 
pilgrimage before the marriage may be consummated. When the 
minister’s son starts out, he entrusts the girl to his first wife. At 
night the first wife complains that she is burning with desire but 
has no man to satisfy it. Vamanasvami removes the pill, thus 





°° See paper by Bloomfield on “ The Character and Adventures of Mila- 
deva,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Socicty 52. 616-650. 
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removing also the wife’s difficulty ; and the two dwell together until 
the minister’s son is due back. Vamanasvami then in his male 
form leaves the minister’s son’s house, and goes to report the affair 
to Miladeva. 

Miladeva, taking another pill, again turns himself into an old 
Brahman, while he gives a second pill to his companion Sasi, who 
then becomes a boy of sixteen. Going to the king, Muladeva de- 
mands the girl he left with him a year back. The king cannot 
produce her; there is an uproar; and the Brahman threatens to 
curse him. But at last, to avoid the curse, the king gives Milaveda 
his own daughter, the princess Candraprabha, to be the alleged 
son’s bride. 

Vamanasvami now comes to claim Candraprabha, but to his 
surprise he finds that he too is to be victimized. Sasi refuses to 
surrender her, saying that the king had given her to him in mar- 
riage before witnesses. “ But she is pregnant by me!” protests 
Vamanasvami. “No matter,” replies Sasi, “ she is my wife.” And 
Sasi is right; for according to the Hindu law in such cases, so 
says the story, only the public marriage is valid.* 

The use of magic pills for accomplishing a change of sex is, next 
to bathing in enchanted water, the commonest means illustrated in 
the fiction. It appears in the Paficadandachattraprabandha,** 
where three young women, separated from their husbands during 
a period of family misfortune, use magic pills (gutika) to change 
themselves to men, and thus keep themselves safe until they are 
reunited with their husbands. Again in Dharmacandra’s Malaya- 
sundarikathoddhiara *® a magic pill is used to the accompaniment 
of certain rites to transform a woman into a man.*° 





*? This story, with variants, appears in the Tutinameh: Rosen’s Turkish 
If. 178; Iken’s Persian, p. 97; see also Pertsch in ZDMG@ 22. 539ff. A 
fuller Indian version in the Katha Sarit Sagara (Tawney’s translation 
II. 301 ff.). An echo appears in the Sukasaptati 62, where a beardless boy, 
disguised as a woman, is taken to the wives of a Rajput. 

38 See p. 77 of the text as edited and translated by Weber, Abhandlungen 
der k. Akad. d. Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 1877, Phil.-hist. K1. 

89 See Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 211 ff. 

4°—In the Katharatnikara (Hertel’s translation, Vol. 1, p. 139) a trans- 
ference of sex is made, but the text is not clear. It seems to imply that 
the transference was only pretended, being one merely of clothing; but 
Hertel, in a footnote, conjectures that the author of the text, in abbre- 
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The charm may be employed with the aid of other magic objects. 
Ambada, having changed a magician’s wives into asses by giving 
them a magic fruit to eat, assumes the form of a woman to do the 
same to the magician himself.*t Again, in the Dharmakalpadruma 
3. 6. 324 ff. a magic vegetable produces change of sex.” 

Even the mere spell may suffice. Thus in a Chinese Buddhist 
story from an Indian source ** the half-brother of a certain king, 
who, it is prophesied, will kill the king and himself become the 
monarch, is pursued by the king’s servants through many adven- 
tures, until at last he comes to his uncle an ascetic. This ascetic 
knows a spell by which change of sex may be accomplished, and 
this he gives to his nephew. The boy employs it; and in the guise 
of a beautiful woman captivates the king, who soon becomes a 
victim and is killed. The boy now reverses the charm, becomes a 
man again, and succeeds to the throne. 


THE POWER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS OR WICKEDNESS 


In Buddhist literature there are clearcut instances of change of 
sex resulting from either virtue or wickedness. The change from 
woman to man comes as the result of an Act of Truth ** or by 
the favor of a saint to restore sex after a change from man to 
woman. The latter change comes from an impious wish. 

The change in consequence of an Act of Truth is found in the 
Divyavadana, p. 473. The future Buddha was once a woman 
Rupavati. Chancing one day upon a starving woman who was 
about to devour her newborn child, Riipavati cut off her own breasts 
and gave them to the woman for food. Indra, fearing that Ripavati 
by this sacrifice might thrust him from his heavenly seat, went in 





viating his original, failed to make clear that it was a real change effected 
by means of a magic pill. 

“1 Story translated by Krause, Indische Erzihler 4.60. In the tale of 
Ambada this fruit and other means are used prolifically to effect physical 
transformations (see in the index s. v. “ Verwandlung’”’). 

“* Hertel in WZKM 25. 179. Penzer, Ocean of Story, vol. 7, p. 228, 
refers to the Kathaikosa (Tawney’s translation, p. 110), where a girl puts 
a magic plant in her ear and immediately becomes a man. 

“8 Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apologues II. 410. 

“*For a brilliant discussion of the Act of Truth (Saccakiriyi) see 
Burlingame in JRAS for 1917 (the story below appears on p. 451). 
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disguise to her, and asked, “Is it true that you sacrificed your 
breasts for the sake of a child?” “It is true.” “Did you not, 
either in the act or after the act, regret so doing?” “No!” 
“Who will believe you?” Ripavati thereupon replies, “Then I 
will make an Act of Truth. If it be true that neither in the act 
nor after the act had I any feeling of remorse or regret; if it be 
true that I acted, not for the sake of dominion, not for the sake 
of worldly enjoyments, not for the sake of heaven, not that I might 
become an Indra or a Universal Monarch, but solely and only that 
I might attain Supreme Enlightenment, Buddhahood; thereby to 
subdue the unsubdued, to emancipate the unemancipated, to console 
the unconsoled, to enable them that have attained not Nirvana to 
attain unto Nirvana; if all this be true, then may I cease to be a 
woman and become a man.” Straightway she ceased to be a woman 
and became a man Ripavata. 

Again, a Chinese story from an Indian source ** tells of the 
future Gotama Buddha born as a pious widow. This widow, a 
seller of oil, once gave a poor old monk the oil with which to light 
a lamp of offering. The lamp was so much appreciated by the 
’ Buddha of that day that he prophesied that the monk after many 
cycles of time would become the Dipamkara (Light-Maker) Buddha. 
When the widow heard this, she too went to the Buddha of that 
day to ask what would be her reward for having given the monk 
the oil. Could she, too, gain the supreme knowledge? The Buddha 
replied that with the body of a woman she could never hope to gain 
the wisdom of a Buddha or of a Pratyeka Buddha. She would 
have to abandon her woman’s body and get one that was pure. 
Returning home, the widow bathed, made the proper prostrations, 
and mounted a high tower where she took a vow: *® “ This unclean 
body I now present as a gift to all living beings suffering from 
hunger or thirst. May I succeed in obtaining a man’s body and 
receive the prophecy of becoming a Buddha! All living beings who 
in this afflicted world are blind, who turn the back on truth, who 
lean toward heresy, who know not the Buddha, may I in this other 
state succor them!” So saying, she hurled herself from the tower, 
but the Buddha of that day, knowing her intention, caused the 





45 Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apologues I. 263 ff. 
‘6 This vow seems to represent the Act of Truth of the Divyivadina 


story above. 
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earth to become soft, and the widow arose with a purified body, 
that of a male. Then the newly made man hastened to receive the 
prophecy, and in due time was born as the historical (Gotama) 
Buddha. 

The reverse of this theme, change of man to woman in conse- 
quence of a wicked wish, appears in the Dhammapada Commentary 
III. 9.** In the city of Soreyya a treasurer’s son named Soreyya, 
together with a certain intimate friend of his, sitting in a carriage, 
saw the Elder Maha Kaccayana putting on his mantle. When 
Soreyya saw the golden-hued body of the Elder, he thought to 
himself, “ Oh that this Elder might become my wife! Else may 
the hue of my wife’s body become like the hue of his body!” The 
instant this wicked thought passed through his mind Soreyya was 
transformed from a man to a woman. Embarrassed she fled to- 
ward Takkasila. On the way she associated herself with a caravan, 
whose proprietors arranged a match between her and the son of 
the treasurer of Takkasila. As his wife she had two sons, who in 
addition to the two sons she had had in the city Soreyya as a man, 
made her the parent of four. 

One day the young man who had been Soreyya’s companion at 
the time he was changed to a woman arrived in Takkasila. The 
woman Soreyya saw him passing below her house in the street, 
recognized him, summoned him to her house, showed him great 
hospitality, and finally revealed herself. The friend then undertook 
to get Soreyya changed back to a man. He induced the Elder 
Kaccayana to come to Soreyya’s house for alms. At the conclusion 
of the feast, he took the woman and caused her to prostrate herself 
before the Elder’s feet, and said, “ Reverend Sir, pardon my 
friend.” Said the Elder, “ What does this mean?” Said the 
friend, “ Reverend Sir, this woman used to be my dearest male 
friend. One day he looked upon you and thought this and that 
and was immediately transformed from a man into a woman. 
Pardon her, Reverend Sir.” Said the Elder, “ Very well, rise. I 
pardon you.” As soon as the Elder uttered these words, Soreyya 
was transformed from a woman into a man.** 





*? Translated by Burlingame, Buddhist Legends II. 23 ff. 

‘8 There is a sequel to the tale telling how Soreyya entered the order. 
His strange story having become noised abroad, people would ask him for 
which pair of sons he had the stronger affection, those of which he was the 
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ORIGIN OF THE NOTION OF SEX CHANGE 


The usage in fiction of the notion of sex change rests clearly on 
ideas enumerated above. Folk beliefs, magic and popular religion, 
even systematized religion furnish beliefs that can be utilized by 
fiction. To trace the origin of the idea itself is more difficult. 
There are a large number of phenomena that present themselves 
in this connection. There is, first, the frequent desire of members 
of one sex to belong to the other. Stories embodying such a change, 
especially the change of woman to man, in many cases cater to this 
desire as mere wish fulfilment. Again, there are definite types of 
sexual perversion that might supply a starting point for the notion. 
All over the Orient there are eunuchs who imitate women in dress, 
occupation, and in fact every way possible, and engage in perverted 
sexual practices. It is not necessary to go to the literature to find 
instances of such; they may be seen in all parts of India. Other 
customs resting on popular superstition or religion illustrate the 
attempt of one sex to impersonate the other. Quite frequently in 
India, as in many other parts of the world, parents will give their 
son3 the names of girls in order that malevolent spirits may there- 
’ fore regard them as worthless and not worth molesting or as a 
» Jphylactic.*® 

Sometimes adults too assume the appearance of the other sex to 
escape misfortune or the unfavorable attention of superior powers. 
Such a custom exists among the Lushais: °° “ One extraordinary 
custom among the Lushais which I would not have believed had I 
not had personal knowledge of the fact is that men and women 
change their sex in all outward appearances and customs. I give 


wT 





father or those of which he was the mother. He would invariably answer 
those of which he was the mother. At last he attained Arahatship. After 
that when asked the question, he answered, “ My affections are set on no 
one.” The monks complained to the Buddha that Soreyya was uttering 
falsehood, but the Buddha explained that his change of reply was due to 
his attainment of enlightenment. 

‘° For such pretended change of sex, see Crooke, Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India (1926), p. 279. 

5° An anonymous contributor in the Pioneer Mail, May, 1890, reprinted 
in the Indian Antiquary 32.413; mentioned in Crooke, Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India (1926), p. 279. The same phenomenon reported in 
Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India (London, 1870), p. 255. 
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as an instance a woman who has twice accompanied a chief to see 
me and who is dressed as a man, smokes a man’s pipe, goes out 
hunting with them, lives with them, and has in every way adapted 
herself to the habits of men. She actually married a young girl, 
who lived with her for one year. I myself asked in the presence 
of several chiefs and other Lushais why she had, being a woman, 
become a man. She at first denied being a woman, but when I 
suggested that we should change coats she demurred and finally 
confessed that she was a woman, but that her khua-vang was not 
good and so she’ became a man. I have heard of other cases in 
which men have adopted the dress and customs of women.” ** 

This seems clearly to be a case in which the change of sex meant 
an escape from huperhuman malevolence. Other religious practices 
in India illustrate pretended change of sex. Among certain 
Krishna sects, especially the Vallabhas in southern India, men 
impersonate women to win the attentions of the deity, recalling 
the tales of his amours with the milkmaids.** By the imagined 
physical union with Krishna is erotically symbolized the union of 
the soul with its lord.** 





5* In the adventures of Ambada, translated by Krause, Indische Erzéhler 
IV. 43, is described a land of Amazons, where men do the work of women, 
carrying the water pots, and the women act like men riding on horses. 

52 Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 136. 

5° The common belief that a being may be of different sex in different 
existences has no vital connection with the theme of this paper, but an 
illustration of it is possibly worth quoting. In the story of Soreyya 
analyzed above there is a digression as follows (Burlingame, Buddhist 
Legends II. 24): “For there are no men who have not, at some time or 
other, been women; and no women who have not, at some time or other, 
been men. For example, men who have sinned with the wives of other 
men are after death tormented in Hell for hundreds of thousands of years, 
and upon resuming human estate are reborn as women during a hundred 
successive states of existence. For even the Elder Ananada, who fulfilled 
the Perfections for a hundred thousand cycles of time and was a Noble 
Disciple, reborn as a blacksmith in a certain state of existence, as he 
passed from one state of existence to another in the round of existences, 
sinned with the wife of another man. As a result he suffered torment in 
Hell, and thereafter, because the fruit of his evil deed was not yet ex- 
hausted, he was obliged to spend fourteen existences as the wife of another 
man, and seven existences in addition, before the effect of his evil deed 
was completely exhausted. On the other hand women, by bestowing alms 
and performing other works of merit, by putting away desire to continue 
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While pretended change of sex in a legitimate religious connec- 
tion may be a virtue, the fiction points out that it must be handled 
with due circumspection, otherwise it may prove disastrous. In the 
Mahabharata 16.1 it is told how certain irreverent persons took a 
man named Simba to some sages, dressing him as a woman, and 
claiming that he was the wife of a king who wanted offspring. 
They asked the sages what the offspring would be. The sages at 
once penetrated the deceit, and in their wrath cursed Samba to 
bring forth a bolt, or pestle (musala), which was destined to 
destroy his race. 

Further than mere pretense of a change of sex, there are physio- 
logical phenomena that might be mentioned in this connection, 
especially hermaphroditism.** Even in religion there are mani- 
festations of this, as in the hermaphroditic form of Shiva (ardhana- 
rigvara) ;°° while, beyond this, there are instances of the pheno- 
menon in life itself quite outside the religious sphere.*® 

We need not press too far to find a source for the idea. From 
all these spheres of thought and experience fiction has taken the 
notion and then with a freedom that is of its very nature it has 
adapted the idea to its varying needs. 





in existence longer as women, by forming the resolution, ‘May this work 
of merit of ours avail to procure for us rebirth as men,’ obtain rebirth as 
men after death. Likewise wives who conduct themselves properly towards 
their husbands obtain rebirth as men.” The notion is current among the 
felk to the present day (Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 
1926, p. 279, quoting from Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces II. 500). 

54 An effort to find belief in bisexualism among the early Indo-Europeans 
is made by Giintert, Der arische Weltkénig wnd Heiland, pp. 315 ff., and 
criticized by Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda II. 619 ff. 

5° Penzer, Ocean of Story, vol. 7, p. 231, gives a number of instances of 
Semitic deities changing from one sex to the other; an additional instance 
is reported by Barton, JAOS 46. 231. 

5° Penzer, Ocean of Story, vol. 7, p. 233, also refers to teratological phe- 
nomena, mentioning Burton’s “ Notes on an Hermaphrodite ” in Mem. Anth. 
Soc. London 2. 262 f.; and E. Schwalbe, Morphologie der Missbildumgen. 
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A PHOENICIAY ALPHABET ON SUMATRA}? 
E. E. W. Gs. SCHRODER 


TAROETOENG, SUMATRA, DuTcH East INDIES 


it A, 
0 1. SINCE THE worRK of Taylor (hereinafter designated as NV) 
Oo, and of Bihler (2), the origin of the alphabets used on the con- 
tinent of India is certain. They have sprouted from branches of 
)- the Phoenician alphabet. 
» 1 2. Professor E. J. Rapson (J) remarks: “ Both of the alphabets 
i- now usually known as Brahmi and Kharosthi are of Semitic origin ; 
- | that is to say, they are derived ultimately from the same source as 
o- =f the European alphabets. They were introduced into India at dif- 
| ferent periods, and probably by different routes. Brahmi is found 
m throughout the sub-continent and in Ceylon. The home of Kha- 
1e | rosti is in the Northwest; and whenever it is found elsewhere it 
aS has been imported. 





1 List of authors: 
A. J. L. A. Brandes, Bydrage tot de vergelykende klankleer (1884). 
B. G. Biihler, Indische Palaeographie, in Grundriss der Indo-Arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskumde (1896). 
C. A. E. Cowley, The Hittites, being the Schweich Lectures for 1918 
(London, 1920). 
— D. Encyclopedie van Nederlandsch-Indié (1917). 


rk E. A. Erman, Aegyptische Grammatik (1894). 

as F. J. Park Harrison, Jowrnal of the Anthropological Institute, 1875, 
ds p. 387. 

he G. K. F. Holle, Tabel van oude en niewwe Indische alphabetten (1882). 
ia, H. M. Joustra, Karo-Bataksch woordenboek (1907). 

al I. F. Junghuhn, Die Battalénder auf Sumatra (1847), Table IX. 

J. E. J. Rapson, The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I (1922), p. 62. 
ns K. H. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World 
nd (1916). 

L. W. H. Schoff, “ Early Communication between China and the Medi- 
of terranean,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1921. 
ice M. Kurt Sethe, Der alte Orient (1921), p. 21. 

N. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, An Account of the Origin and Develop- 
ne- ment of Letters (1883). 
th. O. H. Neubronner van der Tuuk, Bydragen T. L. V. van Nederlandsch- 


Indié (1855), pp. 1 ff. 
25 
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“ Brahmi has been traced back to the Phoenician type of writing 
represented by the inscription in which Mesha, King of Moab (c. 
850 B.c.), records his successful revolt against the kingdom of 
Israel. It was probably brought into India through Mesopotamia, 
as a result of the early commerce by sea between Babylon and the 
ports of Western India. It is the parent of all the modern Indian 
alphabets. 

“ Kharosti is derived from the Aramaic script, which was intro- 
duced into India in the sixth century B.c., when the Northwest 
was under Persian rule, and when Aramaic was used as a common 
means of communication for the purposes of government through- 
out the Persian empire. That originally the Aramaic language 
and alphabet pure and simple were thus imported into Gandhara, 
as Biihler conjectured in 1895, has been recently proved by Sir 
John Marshall’s discovery of an Aramaic inscription at Taxila. 
When the first Kharosti inscriptions appear in the third century 
B. C., the alphabet has been adapted to express the additional sounds 
required by an Indian language; but unlike Brahmi, which has 
been more highly elaborated, it still bears evident traces of its 

Semitic origin both in its direction from right to left and in its 
imperfect representation of the vowels.” 


3. As many products of the civilization of the Indian Archi- 
pelago show themselves under the dominant influence of the Indian 
continent, so also in explaining the existence of the alphabets on 
those islands that influence is supposed to have been supreme. 
India has acted as a funnel. 


4, Taylor (N II. 287-288) enumerates, after elimination of 
non-indigenous alphabets, on the continent of India: 

“a. Nearly a score descended from the sacred Devanagari script 
in which the Sanskrit literature is mostly conserved. 

“b. Others derived from the Pali, the old alphabet of the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

“ec. At least a dozen belonging to the southern, or Dravidian, 
family of alphabets. 

“d. Nearly as many to the Gujerati, or western, type. 

“e. Others to the eastern, or Bengali, class.” 

There seems thus to be ample choice, but practically the number 
is very limited. 
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5. This we see, as for the island of Java, from Taylor (WN IT. 
359): “The modern alphabet of Java, which is also used in 
Borneo, is proved . . . to belong to the Pali class (N II. 346). 
The old Pali, as exhibited in the Kiousa character of Burma, and 
the Kawi inscriptions of Java, seems to have been derived from a 
very ancient type of the western alphabet of India (N II. 347-348). 
The old Kawi, on which the modern Javanese is based, is known 
from copper-plate grants of the 9th and 10th centuries. . . . The 
alphabet of these inscriptions is a legible Pali of the same general 
type as the Burmese Kiousa alphabet. This ancient Kawi alphabet 
of Java is there called the Akchara Buddha, or ‘ Alphabet of 
Buddha,’ a name which proclaims its introduction by the Buddhist 
missionaries. ‘The modern Javanese has additional letters derived 
from an earlier alphabet, belonging to the type exhibited in the 
Assam inscription (c. 9th century), to which the Malay and the 
cursive Siamese also belong.” 


6. As for the other islands, Taylor remarks (N II. 359): “The 
Malay alphabets, which extend over the other islands of the Asiatic 
archipelago, are of more doubtful origin. The principal alphabets 
used by the Malayan races are the Batak, the Rejang and the 
Lampong, the Bugi and the Macassar, the Tagala and the Bisaya. 
These alphabets appear to have been derived from at least two 
distinct sources. Holle has shown reasons for supposing that the 
alphabets of Sumatra are only degraded types of the old Kawi. 
The Eastern Malay alphabets have a different history. Their pro- 
totype seems to be the Eastern cursive alphabet, which is repre- 
sented by the Vengi and Chalukya inscriptions in the South and 
by the Assam inscription in the North—the Tagala may be taken 
as the type of the Eastern Malay alphabets.” 


?%. The Vengi and Chalukya types originated in the Deccan. 
The first dates from probably the 4th or 5th century A.D., the 
second from the end of the 6th. 


8. About the Tagala alphabet Taylor writes (N II. 360): 
“The Tagala alphabet must have been obtained from the Eastern 
coast of Bengal at some time prior to the 8th century a.D. That 
it was conveyed by mariners who ventured on distant voyages, is 
indicated by the fact that the oldest forms of the Malay letters are 
found in the islands which are most remote from the Indian shores. 
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(N II. 361): ... the Tagala is the prototype from which the 
alphabets of the Celebes and Macassar have been derived.” 


B. 

9. After this introduction we shall confine ourselves to Sumatra. 
The indigenous alphabets of this island are connected with those 
of the continent of India in many respects, among which are the 
method of indicating the vowels and the creation of different forms 
of the consonants in combinations of letters and ligatures, the latter 
phenomenon being of unlimited productivity. We refer, without 
going into details, to forms for é, j, n; sometimes for §, né, nj; 
at times for nga, nka, nda, nta, mba, mpa, nra, nsa, rsa; to dif- 
ferent aspirations; to signs for final -an, -in, -un, -am, -in, -un. 

10. All those elements which are foreign to the Phoenician 
alphabet can ultimately be compared with elements in the alphabets 
of India but not with elements in the Phoenician alphabet, except 
in some cases of direct adaptation, which are therefore of interest 
in that respect. 

11. For the purposes of this paper all those forms may be 
ignored. Our purpose is not to investigate the development of the 
Austronesian alphabets in general—which in itself would be inter- 
esting and worthwhile—but to see whether in some of those systems 
of writing, especially those of Sumatra, there exist sufficient data 
to fix the period at which they were first adopted, and whether they 
must have come to Sumatra through India or if they could have 
come from Phoenicia directly. 

12. If we consider the several indigenous alphabets of Sumatra, 
we see that they contain respectively the number of characters 
indicated in the following table: 





Batak Krinchi Rejang Lampong Musi-Ilir 
16-18 27-28 28 18 28 Consonants 
5 4-6 2(?) 5 12 Vowels and other sounds 


From this it is clear that Batak and Lampong show the simplest 
forms, and therefore in any comparative treatment should be ex- 
amined first. Their simplicity, it may be added, does not show any 
connection with the dvddasaksari, with which, according to Hieuen 
Tsiang, instruction used to begin in India (B, p. 2). 

13. For the Dutch views about Batak and Lampong, we read 
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as the latest opinion on the former (D): “ The alphabet in which 
the dialects of the Bataks were written before our Latin characters 
were known is not an invention of their own; it is evidently a very 
simplified Indian script, much simpler, for example, than the Java- 
nese script, which is of the same origin, but for the rest founded 
on the same principles and rules.” And concerning Lampong, we 
read (D): “It is one of the forms of the Sanskrit alphabet as that 
alphabet developed in the Indian archipelago.” 

14. But we shall see, contrary to the foregoing opinion, that 
there has been no simplification; rather the simplicity is due to 
greater originality. Since the Lampong alphabet does not par- 
ticularly concern us, we shall confine ourselves in the main to the 
Batak alphabet. So too we shall not deal with the Rejang script, 
to which J. Park Harrison (/’) in 1875 for the first time called 
attention as agreeing with Phoenician script—a fact which I did 
not learn until after I had begun my investigation. 


C. 

15. Before going on with the main thread of the argument, we 
must first pause to rectify an error. The present views concerning 
the Batak writing are founded on what H. Neubronner van der 
Tuuk (O) said about the writing of Toba, a dialect of Batak: 
“Batak is written from left to right. Since the usual material 
for writing is bamboo, which being round can most easily be written 
upon lengthwise, it is also always written from bottom to top. 
When reading one can readily hold the writing horizontal. Thus 


| also the Toba’s method of writing, which he employs when he writes 


with ink and a tarugi on the bark of the alim tree, or, as after 
more contact with strangers, on paper, is to be ascribed to the 


| material he uses daily.” 


16. The confusion of this description may be cleared away if 


| we consider what the appearance of our own Roman manuscript 


would be if we were to turn it back 90° counter-clockwise. That 


| would give our writing an appearance that might make it possible 


to describe it, in a confused way, as van der Tuuk described the 


| Batak. And it was on some such basis as this that the great natur- 


alist Junghuhn (7), writing twelve years before van der Tuuk, 
understood Batak writing. We may, therefore, correctly describe 
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Batak writing as follows: the Batak wrote from bottom to top, 
the columns following each other from left to right. 


17. Since the opinion of van der Tuuk was founded on a mis- 
understanding existing or arising in his time, and certainly due to 
foreign influence, it is of no significance to us. Certain it is that 
to this day in the hill regions of Baros the original method of 
writing still exists. When considering printed Batak books this 
point is to be kept in mind. 

18. The question arises whether the method of writing has a 
still greater significance, since we find preserved in the writing 
from bottom to top a characteristic of the greatest antiquity and 
originality that has everywhere else been lost; but it is dangerous 
to attempt an answer to the question. We refer only to Kurt 
Sethe (M): “ Fiir die Anordnung der Zeichen gelten in der Hiero- 
glyphenschrift sehr eigentiimliche Gesetze, die sich aus der ur- 
spriinglichen Anwendung dieser Schrift in senkrechten Kolumnen 
mit Ubereinanderstellung von Zeichen iiber Zeichen natiirlich 
erkliren, einer Schreibweise, die bekanntlich auch bei den Baby- 
loniern das Urspriingliche war und bei den Chinesen bis auf den 
heutigen Tag iiblich geblieben ist.” 

19. In other alphabets (as Lampong, G 10-11) we also find the 
letters placed more or less horizontally, but it is not to be denied 
that there is also a tendency to place them vertically; they are 
somewhat inclined ; and so the correction to be made is not so great 
as in the case of Batak, especially when we remember that in 
writing the letters assume an inclining, cursive character. 

20. In the following, therefore, we place the letters vertically. 
Our authorities are: (1) Junghuhn (J); (2) Taylor (WN II. 240- 
241), for so-called old and new Batak; (3) Holle (@ II. 20, 29), 
for different Batak dialects, distinguished as Mandailing, Angkola, 
Toba, Dairi; (4) Joustra (H, p. ix), for Karo Batak. 


D. 

21. In the second paragraph we spoke of Aramaic script. To 
avoid ambiguity we must define the term. By Aramaic are to be 
understood those Semitic peoples which dwelt in (N I. 245-246) 
“the highland which lay to the northeast of Canaan, the ‘ low- 
land.’ In its primitive acceptation Aram comprised the hill region 
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of Mesopotamia between the upper water of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, as well as the tablelands of northern Syria.” Taylor uses 
the term in this sense, when he remarks (WN II. 24): “The Greek 
alphabet may have been obtained . . . from Aramean merchants 
of the Gulf of Antioch, who may have crept along the coast before 
the Sidonian sailors steered across the open sea.” 


22. But Taylor also uses the word in a special sense, when he 
speaks of the Aramean type of letters, arising about the middle of 
the 7th century B.c., on account of its original development in 
Aram (WN I. 245-251). Thus there are contrasted the Phoenician 
script of Nineveh, really an Aramean town, of the 7th century B. c. 
and the Aramean alphabet used in the same place, of a somewhat 
later date (WN I. 227, col. iii; 250, col. iii). As for the difference 
between them, we quote from Taylor (N I. 251): “ The tests by 
which the Aramean alphabet is distinguished from the Phoenician 
are not difficult to define. The most characteristic feature is the 
systematic opening of the loops of the closed (Phoenician) letters.” 


E. 


23. When we look at Junghuhn’s survey of the Batak letters 
(reproduced in our Table I), we notice how many symbols formed 
of straight strokes have beside them others formed of bent lines. 
This is a systematic extension of a phenomenon which originally 
was limited to one or the other, and we might deduce that it involves 
a principle which can be traced back to the Phoenician forms them- 


| selves. The bent forms were typical for Toba writing (J, pp. 259- 
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260). In Burmese especially this bent system is still more developed 
(N II. 340-341). In making our choice of Batak forms, we have 
taken those corresponding to the Phoenician. 


24. Of much higher interest is the fact that Junghuhn shows 
beside forms where all strokes are connected others which are built 
up of free lines; and this phenomenon must immediately be asso- 
ciated with what we said about the difference between Phoenician 
and Aramean script. It is the keystone for the proof that the Batak 


; alphabet came to Sumatra at the time of the development of this 
| phenomenon, between 700 and 650 B. o. 


25. A third point of interest is the boustrophedon alternation 
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of the majority of the letters, in direct opposition to the Semitic 
system. 
F. 

26. A careful examination of the Batak letters forces us to 
compare them in Table II almost continuously with the Phoenician 
alphabet of exactly the 7th century B.c. Deviations are mentioned, 
with references to Taylor (N) where they may be found. The 
Roman numerals indieate the century B.C. in which the symbol is 
first observed. 

27. The comparison with Phoenician signs must furnish the 
starting point of our investigations. Although the kernel of the 
Batak script has been preserved almost unchanged for twenty-six 
centuries, nevertheless the script as a whole has felt the effect of 
time and the contact with other civilizations. By extensive re- 
search, therefore, we sometimes find younger forms alongside of 
older forms, and of these the origin is ordinarily to be found in 
India. A comparison of the younger forms is not pertinent here. 

28. The presence of the younger forms has been observed par- 
ticularly in the alphabets of Karo, Angkola, and Mandailing. In 
the Karo land it is known that there has been Dravidian influence; 
in Angkola and Mandailing — in contrast with Toba — we have 
reminiscences of Indian influence in the way of stone images and 
buildings. 

G. 

29. We are now ready to give a survey of our comparison. As 
the differences from Kharosti and Brahmi are so considerable that 
it is not worth while to indicate them, we merely mention the 
matter here and suggest that for further information reference be 
made to Biihler (B). 

In our survey we ignore: (1) aleph, for which see sub vowels; 
(9) teth, a letter not found in Batak; and (19) goph, which letter 
could not exist in Toba, as that dialect does not distinguish the 
sound k. 

The different letters will be found in the places referred to in 
the notes with the Table. The most striking forms have been 
chosen. 

30. For the limited purpose of this discussion we remark that 
with the exception of (2) b, (6) w, (11) &, and (20) r Phoenician 
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and Batak show such complete uniformity that any consideration 
seems superfluous. Fourteen of the seventeen Batak consonants 
are nearer to the Phoenician source than to any known Indian 
alphabet. An interchange between d and ¢ the reader will under- 
stand for himself. In regard to the sign for Batak (16) ng, we 
remark that there are in Phoenician two forms, one a closed circle, 
the other open. For the first compare also G, pp. 2-5 for the ending 
-ng of Austronesian words; for the second see also N II. 236 (J). 

31. A discussion of the similarity between Batak b and w and 
the Greek forms is not pertinent here. The sound (11) & is not 
found in Toba. It seems that the form of Mandailing & is that of 
(5) A with two distinguishing bars. 

32. While many interesting remarks could be made concerning 
the data assembled in Table II, we permit ourselves some explana- 


} tion only of the letter (20) r, to show, by a single example, the 


a. 





great value an exact examination of all the Austronesian alphabets 
promises for science. 

Although the similarity between Phoenician and Batak r is so 
great that there can be no doubt of their common origin, an exami- 
nation shows difficulties. The Batak letter itself is formed of a 
pennant, like that in (3) g, combined with a simple stroke. This 
combination possibly shows that this stroke was put beside the 
pennant, that is the g, for “some distinction”; and this supposi- 
tion is supported by the fact that square Pali (WN II. 341) has only 
the pennant in a form corresponding to the pennant of the so-called 
old Batak of Taylor (N II. 341). 

A parallel appears in Cadmean, where the sign for d and r was 
nearly the same (* ), and here to distinguish the r a stroke was 
affixed which produced a sign that is in use to the present day (Rr ). 
See NV II. 106. 

Such agreement in method might be accidental in the case of 
scripts so widely separated geographically as are Cadmean and 
Batak, but the fact that the time of transference for both must 


) have been about the same (6th and 7th centuries B.C.) raises the 
} question whether they could not have had a common source. Further, 
y we are reminded of the hieratic sign for r (™, see N I.99), 


which is so formed that if we opened the loops we would get a 
letter corresponding to Batak r (see N I. 194 note, and paragraph 


» 42 below). 
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33. But the doubled form for one letter is not confined to 
Batak. We give in Table III a survey of as much as seems sufficient 
to demonstrate our point. 

With the exception of Bugis the form for r in each alphabet 
shows an agreement with the letter g; and this fact seems to indi- 
cate that thsee different nations themselves were troubled to dis- 
tinguish between the sounds now represented by r and g. 

Such a possibility would agree with the results of the researches 
concerning those letters by van der Tuuk and Brandes (A) ; for 
according to van der Tuuk’s second law Malay r is in Batak g; 
we can add that in Nias it is gh (pronounced like the ch in German 
lachen). Thus the word for charcoal is in Malay arang, in Kroe 
(Bengkulen) harong, in Batak agong, in Nias agho.? 

Therefore it is possible that twenty-six centuries ago the differ- 
entiation was still incomplete, and there existed a sound which 
could be represented by ghr, like the Arabic ghain or the Hebrew 
cheth. It is clear that for this sound only the cheth could have 
been used; and so we refer to Table II, (8) cheth, and find that 
the form of r in Krinchi II (Table III) is identical with that of 
Phoenician cheth. 

We cannot yet draw a general conclusion, but we have shown 
that the confusion of sounds and letters can at some time lead us 
to the same certainty about laws of sound in the Austronesian 
languages that we have reached in the Indo-European languages. 

34. The identity of (21) § and 7 is proved when we observe that 
in Phoenician there were two forms for that letter (Table II, 
columns b and d), of which one is represented by Batak j, and the 
other by Lampong j (G, p. 10, no. 122). The existence in the two 
dialects of both these Phoenician letters side by side is another 
indication that the script was brought to Sumatra in the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. (see NV I. 236). 

H. 

35. We have seen that in Batak the majority of the consonants 
are written with symbols that can easily be supposed to have been 
borrowed from Phoenician. It is interesting now to see how 
Phoenician characters representing sounds not existing in Batak 
were adapted to represent Batak sounds not existing in Phoenician. 


* The Sephardic pronunciation of 9 was ng (J. A. M.). 
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The comparison is even more interesting when we observe at the 
same time the changes made on the continent of India in effecting 
the same adaptation. The relation of the Batak script to the others 
may then be ascertained from the points of agreement and differ- 
ence. We give our results in Table IV. For Asokan writing we 
borrow from Taylor (N II. 336-337), for Kharosti from Biihler 
(B, p. 22). 

36. A certain uniformity between Batak (the elder) and Asokan 
(the younger) is proved by the correspondence of three sounds, but 
two others have diverged. The divergences are of more importance 
than the correspondences. This might be a proof of the direct 
transference of the Batak script from the Phoenician, but by itself 
it is not sufficient in view of the correspondences. 

The alphabet of the Bataks proves by its forms, which are posi- 
tively not Aramean but form a transition stage between Phoenician 
and Aramean, that the period of its transference was between the 
beginning and the end of the 7th century B.c., and we can there- 
fore extend the geographical limits of the Phoenician alphabet to 
the Indian archipelago.* 





*Some very interesting hints will be found in my Nias publication of 
1917 (Leiden: E. J. Brill), although the question did not then have its 
present aspect. 

As for Nias I note such words as the following: 

Nias, madala, “ planet”; Hebr. mazzal, “ planet ” (II Kings 23. 5). 

Nias, harésd, “ gold, of special quality ”; Ass. hurdsu; Hebr. haris. In 
Aram the form must have been, via hdriis, hdris. Concerning this word 
we find in Schrader, Sprachvergleichung wnd Urgeschichte II. 35, “ Als die 
Vermittler dieser mykenisch-semitischen Goldschitze wird man fiir Griech- 
enland immer in erster Linie die Phénizier bezeichnen diirfen, deren Fahrten 
nach den éstlichen und siidlichen Kiisten Griechenlands schon im XVI 
Jahrhundert begonnen haben, und bei denen, wie neuere Inschriftenfunde 
lehren, haris das gewoéhnliche Wort fiir Gold war.” 

Nias, huku, “law”; Hebr. hog (Ezek. 45. 14). See also Schréder, 
Phoenizische Sprache, p. 132. 

Nias, rakd, “einen Bund beeidigen”; Hebr. kdrét (Neh. 10.1). 

Nias, suwd, subwa (Nias, 366); Hebr. sbu‘ah, “oath” (Gen. 24.8; 26.3). 

Nias is a vocalic language, and therefore all syllables are opened by 
adding a vowel or discarding a consonant. 
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EDWARD CHIERA AND EPHRAIM A. SPEISER 
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IN THE SPRING of the year 1925 Professor Edward Chiera, under 
the joint auspices of the Iraq Museum and of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Baghdad, excavated in a small mound 
about eight miles southwest of Kirkuk, which later proved to be 
the ancient city of Nuzi. There the palace of a rich man was 
completely uncovered and, among other things, over one thousand 
cuneiform tabiets were found in the ruins. 

The twenty translations of Nuzi tablets which are offered in this 
article are part of a larger philological study of these recently 
discovered documents. The present advance publication is directly 
due to the unusual interest attaching to the material from Nuzi. 
As legal records of a hitherto unknown group of people which in 
many respects appears to have been the missing link in the history 
of ancient Mesopotamia, and being strikingly unorthodox in both 
contents and language, the tablets from the Kirkuk district are 
destined to claim for a long time the attention of the scholarly 
world.’ 

The autographed copies of the Nuzi texts are now in course of 
publication. The volume of translations is now ready for the press 
and will be printed immediately after the appearance of the texts.? 
It is hoped that the entire series, with the single exception of the 
volume on the Nuzian proper names, will be out within a year’s 
time. In the meantime the present translations will serve as an 
introduction to the subject. 

In selecting the texts for the article we were guided mainly by 
the desire to illustrate the main types of documents contained in 
the Nuzi material. As regards the details there is of course a great 
deal of variety in the majority of the types in question. To be sure, 
many of the two hundred “ sale-adoptions ” contain much that is 





1 Cf. the article entitled “A New Factor in the History of the Ancient 
Near East,” Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. V, 
pp. 75 ff. 

? The entire series is being published by the firm of Paul Geuthner, Paris. 
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similar. On the other and, however, the vast majority of the 
hundred “lawsuits” and of the hundred and fifty “ declarations 
in court,” to speak in round numbers, must of course be studied 
individually. Consequenily, only a very general idea of the entire 
material can be obtained from the selections presented in this 
article. 

The translations have been taken bodily from the main book. 
For that reason the footnotes are not as complete as they might be, 
although we were careful to select documents in which the notes 
are self-explanatory. 

In our transliteration pi and pé represent the signs BI and BE. 
Nu. with a number following indicates the catalogue number of 
the Nuzi tablets. The methods of transliteration and the mode 
of transcription of the proper names are discussed in detail in the 
section of the main work which deais with phonology. 


TRANSLITERATIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


SALE-ADOPTIONS 
No. 1 (Nu. 685) 

1) tup-pi ma-ru-ti 84 ‘ku-t-zu 2) mar ka-ar-mi-Se 'te-hi-ip-til-la 
3) mar pu-hi-Se-en-ni a-na ma-ru-ti ipuS-ma 4) ki-ma <zitti-8a> * 
40 imér eklati®™ i-na dimit” ip-hu-uS-8i 5) ‘ku-d-zu a-na "te-hi- 
ip-til-la iddin(in) 6) Sum-ma eklati°’’ pa-ki-ra-na ir-ta-Su-t 
7) ‘ku-fi-zu t-za-ak-ka-ma a-na 'te-hi-ip-til-la i-na-an-ti-in §) & 
‘te-hi-up-til-la a-na ‘ku-t-zu 9) 1 mani kaspi ki-ma ki&ti-30 
it-ti-in-a8-8i 10) ma-an-nu 84 ibalkatu(tu) 2 mané kaspi 2 mané 
hurasi 11) i-na-an-ti-in 





15 witnesses (scribe ta-a-a), 4 seals. 
a. omitted in the text. b. AN-ZA-QAR. 


Translation 


Tablet of sonship of Kuzu, the son of Karmishe. Tehiptilla, 
the son of Puhishenni, into sonship he took. As his share 40 wmers 
of field in the district of Iphushi (5) Kuzu gave to Tehiptilla. 
If the fields have a claimant, Kuzu shall free them and give them 
to Tehiptilla. As for Tehiptilla, he gave to Kuzu 1 mina of silver 
as his reward. (10) Whoever withdraws shall pay two minas of 
silver and two minas of gold. 
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Remarks 


Line 4. For the reading of AN-ZA-QAR in out texts cf. di-im-tr-su, 
Nu. 227.13. To determine the exact meaning of the word we 
must therefore start with the original “pillar.” This con- 
notation is still evident in Nu. 770.21 where we read that the 
AN-ZA-QAR 84 N. hé-pi “the AN-ZA-QAR of N. was broken.” 
Cf. also Nu. 766.12: mi-iz-ra th-te-pé “he broke the bound- 
ary-mark.” The comparison of the two expressions points the 
way to the semantic development of the words. Misru, origin- 
ally ‘ boundary,’ becomes specialized for the particular meaning 
‘boundary-mark.’ © Dimtw’ traveled in the opposite direction, 
developing from ‘ pillar,’ through ‘ boundary-mark,’ into the 
area enclosed within these special boundary marks, hence 
‘ district.’ 

Districts were designated either by a general name, e. g. 
dimit mahazi, or by the name of a prominent citizen. For 
the importance of the names of the districts in the life of the 
community, cf. especially Nu. 191. 


Line 10. That our texts used forms of balkatu, rather than those 
of nabalkutu is shown by such transliterations as bal-kat-tu 
(Nu. 31.15) and bal-la-ka-tu, Nu. 492.13 and Nu. 577. 15. 


No. 2 (Nu. 872) 
Transliteration 

1) tup-pi ma-ru-ti 8 2) ‘ni-ih-ri-ia mfr e-na-a-a 3) fi #4 
17j-li-ip-a-pu 4) mfr ip-Sa-ha-lu 2 awélfitu an-nu-ti 84 ahé?! 
5) ‘te-hi-ip-til-la mar pu-hi-Se-ni 6) a-na ma-ru-ti i-pu-3i-ud 
7) 2 imér 6 awiharu® ekli i-na ta-a-a-ri madi” ina dimti® 8) 84 
a-ka-wi-pé i-na Si-pa-al dimti® 9) & wu-ru-uh-li 84 dimti*-ma 
10) 84 harrén dimti imitti?(ti) & Sumeli® 11) ‘ni-ih-ri-ia fi 
Tzi-li-pa-a-pu 12) a-na ‘te-hi-ip-til-la ki-ma zitti-3u iddinu*(nu) 
13) & 4te-hi-ip-til-la 3 imér 1 (PI) 30 (KA) Se’i?! 14) a-na 
Ini-ih-ri-ia fi a-na 15) ‘zi-li-ip-a-pu ki-ma ki8ti-Si-nu 16) it-ti- 
na-48-Sa-nu-ti 17) il-ka 84 ekli ‘ni-ih-ri-ia 18) fi ‘zi-li-pa-a-pu 
na-Sa-[a] 19) Sum-ma eklu pa-ki-ra-[na irta8i(Si)] 20) ‘i-ih- 
ti-ia [A] 21) ‘zi-li-pa-pu -[za-ak-ku-(4)-ma] 22) Sum-ma 
Ini-ih-ri-ia fi 23) ‘zi-li-pa-pu ibalkati® 2 mané kaspi 2 mané 
hurasi [t-ma-al-lu-(1) J 
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Four witnesses and notation: 
4 awélitu” Sibitu ™?! Se’a?'iddinu‘(nu) fi ekla [0-Se-el-wu] 
8 other witnesses (scribe na-bu-na-sir) ; 7 seals. 


a. 918APIN. b.GAL. c.AN-ZA-QAR. d. ZAG. e. KAB. £.SUM. g. KI- 
BAL. h.IGI. 
Translation 


Tablet of sonship of Nihriya, the son of Enaya and of Zilipapu, 
the son of Ipshahalu ; these two men, who are relatives, (5) adopted 
Tehiptilla, the son of Puhishenni. Two imers and six awtharus 
of field, according to the large tayaru-measure, in the district of 
Aqawipe, (namely) in the lower part of the district and on the 
wuruhli-side of the district (10) to the right and to the left of 
the road of the district, Nihriya and Zilipapu gave to Tehiptilla 
as his portion. And as for Tehiptilla, three imers, one pi and 
thirty gas of grain he gave to Nihriya and to (15) Zilipapu as 
their reward. Nihriya and Zilipapu shall discharge the public 
service of the field. If the field have a claimant, (20) Nihriya 
and Zilipapu shall free (it). In case Nihriya and Zilipapu with- 
draw, they shall [pay] two minas of silver and two minas of gold. 


Remarks 
Line 4. For ahé in the sense of relatives, cf. Nu. 593. 3. 


Line 7. The meaning of ta-a-a-ri (written also ‘st. cf. Nu. 401. 18, 
518..6, 249. 5, etc.) must be considered in connection with that 
of mindadi. Cf. [ina] mi-in-ta-di GAL 84 ékallim, Nu. 529.5 
and «na mi-in-ta-di 84 ékallim GAL, Nu. 495.7 with ina 
istq-a-a-ri GAL 84 ékallim, Nu. 518.6. That ta-a-a-ru was 
some kind of a measure is made clear by Nu. 401. 18 f. where 
we read: & eklati?! ina ‘sda-a-a-ri 8a ékallim ma-ti-it-mi “ and 
the field was measured with the tayaru of the palace.” This 
interpretation of ta-a-a-ru is supported by the determinative 
GISH often prefixed to the word. The other word is plainly 
a derivation of the verb maddadu ‘to measure’ and should be 
read mindétu, dissimilated from middaiu, cf. Hebrew MD- 


Ta-a-a-ru is either another general name for “measure” or 
else it may be the name of a special kind of measure. At any 
rate, its size is fixed by the palace and this again recalls a 
Biblical parallel, viz. Joan bpuy. The adjective is médu, cf. 
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i-na ista-a-a-ri ma-an-ti, Nu. 522.4, where we have another 
instance of dissimilation of d to n. 


Line 9. For wuruhli, cf. Nu. 32. 6. 


ADOPTION 
No. 3 (Nu. 708) 

1) tup-pi ma-ru-ti 84 2) ‘ha-na-du mar ku-uS-8i-ia 3) ‘hu-ti-ia 
aweltanpi*-Si-ma 4) a-na ma-ru-ti i-te-pu-uS 5) um-ma ‘ha-na- 
du-ma 6) mi-nu-um-me [eklati]” bitaétic’?! 7%) mi-im-ma 
Sa-un-8t zitti-ia 8) "ku-u8-Si-ia a-bi-ia 9) 8a ia-3i 84 it-ti-nu fi 
i-na-an-na 10) a-na-ku ramfni”-ia .............. 11) a-na 
Thu-di-ia [at-ta-di]n-Sa-nu-ti 12) a-di-i "h[a-na]-du pa-al-du 
13) "hu-di-ia i-pal-la-ah-8i 14) & “hu-di-ia i-na Satti i i-na Satti 
15) 1 subata ki-i-ma lu-bu-si-34 16) 5 imér &e’i 2 imér GIG 
17) ki-ma ipir‘®-8i 18) a-na "ha-na-du i-na-an-ti-nu 19) im-ma- 
ti-mi-e 20) tha-na-du im-du-ut 21) fi thu-di-ia 22) i-pa-ak-ki- 
Sa-ma 23) @ uk-te-bi-ir-Si 24) um-ma “ha-na-du-ma tup-pu 
25) 84 8i-im-ti-ia a-na "hu-di-ia-ma at-ta-din 26) ma-an-nu-um- 
me-e 8a i-na béri*-Si-nu 27) ibalkatu(tu) 2 mané kaspi 2 mané 
‘hurasi umalla® 28) tup-pu arki S4-du-ti ina bab’ ékallim (lim) 
i-na 4] ilani?! 84-ti-ir 





7 witnesses (scribe ta-e) ; 7 seals. 
a.TAB. b.GIR. ¢.SHE-BA. d.RI-BA-NA. e.DIRIG. f. KA. 


Translation 


Tablet of sonship of Hanadu, the son of Kushshiya; he adopted 
Hutiya his companion. (5) And \Hanadu said: “ All the [fields] 
and buildings, my inherited portion, which my father Kushshiya 
gave (to me), these (10) I myself have now given to Hutiya.” 
As long as Hanadu lives Hutiya shall serve him, and every year 
Hutiya (15) shall deliver to Hanadu one garment as his clothing, 
five imers of barley and two imers of wheat as his sustenance. 
When (20) Hanadu dies Hutiya shall weep for him and bury him. 
And Hanadu said: “The document (25) containing my will I 
have (herewith) given to Hutiya.” Whichever of them withdraws 
shall pay two minas of silver and two minas of gold. 

The tablet was written upon the shuduti in the gate of the palace, 
in the City of the Gods. 
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Remarks 


This tablet is a case of actual adoption. ‘Hanadu gives to his 
friend, Hutiya, all his possessions, in exchange for an annuity in 
food and clothing. 

Hutiya, who is obviously much younger (again in conformity 
with the documents dealing with actual adoption), undertakes also 
to take care of his funeral and the rites connected with it. 


ADOPTION FOR CONCUBINAGE 
No. 4 (Nu. 308) 


1) 1a-ri-pé-ia mar la- ............ 2) mara(t)-zu *!mu-8é-ti-il 
3) a-na ka-al-lu-ti a-na 4) ‘te-hi-ip-til-la iddin(in) 5) 4 
Ite-hi-ip-til-la 6) *'mu-Sé-ti-il 7) a-na wardfiti?-Sa .......... 


8) a8-S4-at fi a-ti* 9) *'mu-8é-ti-il ba-al-la (sic!) 10) i-na bit 
Ite-hi-ip-til-la 14 t-uz-zi 11) ma-an-nu 84 ibalkatu(tu) 12) 1 
mani kaspi 1 manf hurasi t-ma-al-la 





10 witnesses (scribe ar-ta-Se-en-ni) and notation: 

23) 20 Sikil kaspi za-ar-pu 'te-hi-ip-til-la 24) a-na a-ri-pé-ia ki-mu 
te-ir-ha-ti iddin-a-ne 25) fi ki-mu 20 Sikil kaspi mfra(t)-zu 
iddin (in) 





3 seals 
a. TUM. 
Translation 
Aripeya, the son of La...... , gave his daughter, Mushatil, into 
daughtership and into brideship to Tehiptilla. (5) And as for 
Tehiptilla, Mushatil unto (one of) his slaves .......... shall be 


a wife. As long as Mushatil lives, (10) she shall not leave the 
house of Tehiptilla. Whoever withdraws shall supply one mina of 
silver and one mina of gold. 

(Notation) (23) Twenty shekels of pure silver Tehiptilla gave 
to Aripeya as a bridal price, and for these twenty shekels he 
(Aripeya) gave away his daughter. 


Remarks 


Line 9. Ba-al-la is most likely a case of associative interference. 
The writer started to write baltat(u) but thought of the 
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Sumerian equivalent til-la (generally written BE-LA). Hence 
the curious hybrid expression. 


No. 5 (Nu. 751) 

1) tup-pi ma-ar-tu-ti 2) & gal-lu-ti 84 ‘a-kip-til-la mar a-ri-ip- 
har-pa? 3) mfara(t)-zu “wi-Se-el-li 4) a-na martiti(ti) a a-na 
gal-lu-ti 5) a-na ‘ta-ak-ku mar en-na-ma-ti it-ta-ad-nu 6) “ta- 
ak-ku *"'wi-Se-el-li_ 7) ha-48-hu-mi a-na 48-30-ti 8) a-na *¥*warad- 
Oe OO: cssccassescs 9) ha-d8-hu-i-mi a-na *“wardi a?-na? 
ma/?-ru?-ti 84 ip-8i a-na-din 10) fi Sum-ma ha-48-hu “ta-ak-ku-ma 
11) a-na 48-Si-ta i-ta-ha-az-zu 12) 40 Sikil kaspi”' ha-84-hu-Se- 
en-nu a-na 4a-kip-til-la a-Sar ‘ta-ak-ku il-te-gi 13) mi-nu-um-mc-e 
Se-ir-ra-8i 14) 84 uS-tu lib-bi 84 *"wi-Se-el-li 15) 84 t-uz-zu-t 
a-na ‘ta-ak-ku 16) lu-G amtftu”(ti) f lu-G wardfitu”'(du) 
17) &? ar-ka-az-zu 84 “wi-Se-el-li 18) .... a-na "ta-ak-ku-ma 
19) ... “wi-do-el-li 90) ........00 uS-tu 21) bit *ta-ak-ku 
14 G-uz-zi 22) Sum-ma ™!wi-Se-el-li bi-ir-ka 23) ir-ta-3i ‘a-kip- 
til-la 24) a-bu-8i t-za-ak-ka-ma 25) a-na ‘ta-ak-ku i-na-an-ti-nu 
26) ma-an-nu i-na be-ri-Si-nu 27) 84 i-bal-ka-du 1 mand kaspi 
28) 1 mani hurasi umalli”'’ 29) tup-pi ina abulli 84 “tuir-da 
30) 8é-ti-ir 





9 witnesses (scribe zu-un-zu) ; 4 seals and notation: 
42) fi li8an-8i 84 "a-kip-til-la-ma 43) 4 Sikil kaspi te-ir-ha-az-zu 
44) a-Sar 'ta-ak-ku el-te-gi 


Translation 


Tablet of daughtership and brideship of Akiptilla, the son of 
Aripharpa; his daughter Wishelli, into daughtership and into 
brideship (5) he gave to Takku, the son on Ennamati. Takku, 
if he wishes, shall give Wishelli as wife to his slave ....... » and 
if he chooses she shall be given to a slave that has been taken into 
sonship. (10) Or, if he so desires, Takku himself may take her 
as wife. Forty shekels of hashahushennu-silver, (due) to Akiptilla, 
have been received from Takku. All the offspring (15) that come 
out of Wishelli become Takku’s female or male slaves. The estate 
left by Wishelli ......... shall belong to Takku. As for Wishelli, 
ererrreTrT ere. (20) ........... the house of Takku she shall 
not leave. If there be a claim against Wishelli, her father Akiptilla 
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shall free (her) (25) (and) deliver (her) to Takku. Whoever 
among them withdraws shall supply one mina of silver and one 
mina of gold. 

The tablet was written in the gate of the city Tursha. 


MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


No. 6 (Nu. 475) 

1) tup-pi ri-ik-zi $4 2) "ha-na-du mar ta-an-te-ia 3) ri-ik-za a-na 
a-ha-ti-34 4) *ku-li-im-ma-du ir-ta-ka-az 5) a-na 48-80-ti a-na 
Tha-na-a-a 6) wardu 84 'te-hi-ip-til-la 7) it-ta-din fi ‘it-hi-ip- 
Sarru 8) 40 Sikil kaspi ha-S4-hu-Se-en-ni 9) 8a-at-ta 84-at-ti 
10) 5 Siklu-TA-A-AN a-na ‘ha-na-du 11) i-na-an-din-na-a3-3 
12) Sum-ma ‘ha-na-a-a i-ma-at fi 13) a-na Sé-ni-im miéari-3i 
Tit-hi-ip-Sarru. 14) i-na-an-din-3i a-ti-i 15) “ku-li-im-ma-du 
ba-al-ta-du 16) @ i8-tu bit ‘it-hi-ip-Sarru 17) 14 t-uzdzi ar-ka- 
az-za 18) 84 *ku-lim-ma-du 84 19) ‘it-hi-ip-Sarru-ma 20) Sum- 
ma *ku-lim-ma-du 21) [pa-k]i-ra-na irta8i(8i) 22) ["ha-na]- 
a-du t-za-ak-ka-ma 23) [fi i-na]-an-din 24) [84 ibalkatu(tu)] 
i 5 “amtfitu?! 25) [t-ma-al-la] 

Names of witnesses destroyed. 


Translation 


Record of the (marriage) contract of Hanadu, the son of Tan- 
teya; he made an agreement concerning his sister Kulimmadu 
(5) giving her as wife to Hanaya, the slave of Tehiptilla. Forty 
shekels of hashahushennu silver, each year (10) five shekels, Ithip- 
sharru shall pay to Hanadu. In case Hanaya dies, Ithipsharru 
shall give her to his other son. As long as (15) Kulimmaddu lives, 
she shall not leave the house of Ithipsharru. As for the estate left 
by Kulimmadu, that shall belong to Ithipsharru. (20) If Kulim- 
madu have a claimant, Hanadu shall free and deliver her. Who- 
ever withdraws, four slave-girls (25) he shall supply. 


Remarks 


Hanadu is shown by 1. 13 to be the son of Ithipsharru who is 
under agreement to procure a wife for him. Cf. Nu. 160.26, where 
there is a special clause calling for the parents to supply their son, 
who is a slave in the house of Ennamati, with a wife. The purchase 
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price of wives for slaves is at times considerably high (forty shekels 

in the present tablet) and the owners were often glad to shift the 

expense on the slave’s parents. But then the children became the 

property of the father and not of the owner of the slave. 

Line 8. Ha-Ssa-hu-Se-en-mi occurs again in No. 5 (Nu. 751), where 
the amount is also forty shekels. 


Stavery Contracts (Haxniru REcorDs) 


No. 7 (Nu. 409) 
1) Sili-ku-pi *¥“ha-bi-ru 2) a-na ardu-ti pi-i-Si 3) 0 lidan-8a 
a-na bit 4) 'te-hi-ip-til-lamar 5) pu-hi-Se-en-ni 6) t-Se-ri-ib-8i 





11 witnesses (scribe tt-ha-pi-hi) ; 5 seals. 


Translation 


Zilikupi, a Habiru, by his own word and wish, as a slave the 
house of Tehiptilla, the son of Puhishenni, entered. 


Remarks 


Line 2 ff. Literally: “his mouth and his tongue caused him to 
enter.” 


The phrase is synonymous with ramassu useribsu, and is 
used to describe the act of hiring oneself out as slave. The 
Habiru figure in practically all of the Nuzi documents dealing 
with this subject. 


No. 8 (Nu. 428) 
1) “sin-pa-al-ti “ha-bi-ru-i 2) a i-na bit ‘te-hi-ip-til-la 
3) ra-ma-a8-Si-ma a-na amtu-ti 4) -Se-ri-ib-Su fi Sum-ma 
5) Sl ilsin-pa-al-ti ibalkat-ma 6) fi i-na biti 84-ni-im-ma i-la-ak 
Y) [Q?] “te-hi-ip-tilla ina”-si 8) [84 *"]4sin-pa-al-ti i-na-ap- 
pa-al-ma 9) [fi] a-na Simi inattina(ti-na) -a8-84 





10 witnesses (scribe ta-a-a) ; 3 seals. 


Translation 


Sin-palti, a Habiru woman, entered of her own will the house of 
Tehiptilla as a slave. Now should (5) Sin-palti withdraw and go 
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into another house, Tehiptilla shall pluck out the eyes of Sin-palti 
and sell her for a price. 


Remarks 


Line 3. For ramassu useribsu cf. note on preceding tablet. The 
fact that Tehiptilla may permanently brand Sin-palti as slave 
and sell her only if she has broken her agreement is further 
proof that this type of documents deals with people who have 
hired themselves out as slaves. As their compensation is never 
mentioned, we must assume that they worked for their upkeep 
only. At all events, they are not to be confused with ordinary 
slaves. 


EXCHANGE 
No. 9 (Nu. 473) 

1) tup-pi 8i-pé-ul-ti 84 2)%pa-i-tii-ia mar gi-li-ia 3) bitatice’ 
it-ti te-hi-ip-til-la mfr pu-hi-Se-en-ni 4) uS-pé-i-lu bitatic”? 
zitti-Su 5) i-na lib-bi “tir-84 i-na urhi*(hi) 6) 84 "pa-i-til-la 
fi a-na ‘te-hi-ip-til-la id-din 7) fi "te-hi-ip-til-la bitatic™ ?' i-na 
8) lib-bi “tir-84-ma i-na “S4-pa-nu 9) ki-ma bitatic?'-8i a-na 
Ta-i-til-la iddin(in)-Su-ma fi 10) 84 ma-an-ni-im-me-e bitatio™ »! 
11) ub-ta-ka-ra t-za-ak-ka-ma 12) a-ha-mi-i§ i-na-din 13) 84 
ibalkatu(tu) 10) mané kaspi 14) 10 mané hurasi t-ma-al-la 





10 witnesses (scribe mu-gdl-lim) ; 6 seals. 
a. PESH. 


Translation 


Tablet of exchange of Paitilla, the son of Giliya; he exchanged 
houses with Tehiptilla, the son of Puhishenni. The houses of his 
inherited share (5) in the city of Tursha along the path of Paitilla, 
these he gave to Tehiptilla. And as for Tehiptilla, (his) houses 
(situated) within the limits of the city of Tursha, in the village of 
Shapanu, he gave to Paitilla in exchange for his horses. (10) He, 
against whose house there exists a claim, shall free and deliver 
(them), one to the other. Whoever withdraws shall supply ten 
minas of silver and ten minas of gold. 


Remarks 


The verb employed here to denote exchange is pélu V* pa‘dlu, 
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cf. us-pé-t-lu, Nu. 961.5; u5-te-pi-i-lu, Nu. 689.4; us-te-pé-r-lu, 
Nu. 803. 5 and nu-us-pé-il(-mi), Nu. 324. 6, ete. 

Semantically we may compare Hebrew mbyp in the sense of 
“compensation.” The noun is Supeultu (tup-pt sd-pé-ul-tt, Nu. 
473), for Supe’ltu, the back vowel U having replaced the original 
laryngal. 

SECURITY 

No. 10 (Nu. 769) 

1) tup-pi di-te-en-nu-ti 84 ‘mu-Si-ia 2) mar ib-li-ia *”"wardu 
'te-hi-ip-til-la 3) mar pu-hi-Se-en-ni a-na ‘mu-Si-ia 4) a-na 
di-te-en-nu-tiiddin(in) 5) iki-mu 1*”"wardu‘4mu-Si-ia 6) i-na 
bit ‘te-hi-ip-til-la a-Si-ib 7%) Sum-ma 'mu-Si-ia Si-ip-ra 84 "te-hi- 
ip-til-la §&) i-zi-ibimi-nu-um-me-e 9) t-ri-hu-ul-80 84 *”"wardu 
fi Imu-Si-d-ia 10) a-na “te-hi-ip-til-la -ma-al-la 11) e-nu-ma 
tmu-St-ia G-uz-zu-i 12) 1°” wardu a-na "te-hi-ip-til-la inadin (in)- 
ma 13) @ G-uz-zi Sum-ma ibalkat(at) 14) i 2 mané hurasi a-na 
'te-hi-ip-til-la inadin 





_ 12 witnesses (scribe ta-a-a) ; 3 seals. 


Translation 


Tablet of security of Mushuya, the son of Ihliya; Tehiptilla, the 
son of Puhishenni, gave to Mushuya one slave against security. 
(5) Now, in exchange for that slave, Mushuya shall remain in the 
house of Tehiptilla. If Mushuya leave the service of Tehiptilla, 
all the upkeep of a slave Mushuya (10) shall replace to Tehiptilla. 
Whenever Mushuya desires to leave, he shall deliver to Tehiptilla 
one slave and shall leave. In case Mushuya withdraws, he shall 
pay to Tehiptilla two minas of gold. 


Remarks 


Lines 7 ff. Mushuya is free to leave the house of Tehiptilla if he 
is willing to pay for the upkeep of a slave to be put to work in 
his place. This arrangement is perfectly natural, as Mushuya’s 

work in the house of Tehiptilla is only a repayment for the 

services of one of T.’s slaves. The cost of the upkeep of a 

slave amounted to one mina of bronze, cf. Nu. 463.16: 1 mané 
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ert”! ti-ri-hul 84 1 imi(mi) t%-ma-al-la, “he shall pay one mina 
of bronze for the upkeep of one day.” 


Line 9. The meaning of urthul is established with sufficient clear- 
ness by the above passage. The wrihul of oxen is dealt with 
in Nu. 39.7. In Nu. 326.36 we read of a man being held by 
his creditor for the upkeep of a horse. Cf. also Nu. 397.9 and 
61.19. 

AGREEMENT 
No. 11 (Nu. 90) 

1) tup-pi tam-ku-ur-ti 84 'en-na-ma-ti 2) mar te-hi-ip-til-la it-ti 

3) Ipu-i-ta-e mar en-na-mi-il-ki 4) i it-ti Se-ha-al-te-Sup 5) mar 

na-i-te-up 48-Sum niSfitu*-3i 6) 84 ‘““hi-in-zu-ri méarat 

7) tir-wi-Sarru i-na béri®-Si-nu 8) it-ta-am-ka-ru-ma “i-3i-lib-bi 

9). ga-ti Se-ir-ri-84 fi ‘mar-"iStar an-nu-tii Se-ir-ri-84 10) [84] 

salku-ra-[al-li] 'e-en-na-ma-ti 11) a-na 'pu-i-ta-e fi a-na 12) 'Se- 

ha-al-te-Sup um-te-eS-Si-ir 13) i mi-nu-um-me-e awelfitu® 14) ri- 
hu-ti 84 hi-in-zu-ri 15) ‘pu-i-ta-e fi 'Se-ha-al-te-Sup 16) i-na 
arki-8a-nu t-ul 17) i-S4-zu-i fi Sum-ma 18) ‘en-na-ma-ti 43-Sum 

19) aweliti® 84 hi-in-zu-ri 20) it-ti ma-am-ma di-na 21) i-pu- 

uS ‘pu-i-ta-e 22) [0] "Se-ha-al-te-Sup 23) [it]-ti ‘en-na-ma-ti 

24) [ina] di-na-ti in-ni-mi-ti 25) di-na i-pu-8u ‘en-na-ma-ti 

26) 48-8um Se-ir-ri-34-34 “ku-ra-al-li 27) i-na arki "pu-i-ta-e 

28) & i-na arki ‘Se-ha-al-te-Sup 29) 14 i-S4-zi "pu-i-ta-e 30) fi 

Te-ha-al-te-Sup 48-Sum 31) aweliti?! -844 mi-im-ma Sum-3i kaspi 

hurasi 32) i-na arki ‘en-na-ma-ti 14 i-84-zu- 33) 84 i-na béri” 

-Si-nu ibalkatu(tu) 34) 5 mané kaspi 5 mané hurasi umallf?!¢ 





Scribe du-ra-ri; 6 seals. 
a. NAM-LU-LU-SAL. b.RI-BA. c.NAM-LU-LU. d. NAM-LU-LU-MES-#4. 
e. DIRIG-LAL-MES. 
Translation 


Tablet of agreement of Ennamati, the son of Tehiptilla; he and 
Puitae, the son of Ennamilki, as well as Shehalteshup, (5) the son 
of Naiteshup, concerning the women-folk of Hinzuri, the daughter 
of Irwisharru, came to an agreement among themselves: the woman 
Ishilippi together with her offspring and Mar-Ishtar, this being the 
offspring (10) of the woman Kuralli, Ennamati releases to Puitae 
and to Shehalteshup. As for all the remaining people of Hinzuri, 
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(15) Puitae and Shehalteshup shall not raise any claim against 
them. If Ennamati, concerning the people of Hinzuri, (20) have 
a lawsuit with any one, Puitae and Shehalteshup shall assist Enna- 
mati in court (25) and plead the case (with him). As for Enna- 
mati, he shall not raise claims against Puitae and against She- 
halteshup concerning the offspring of Kuralli. Puitae (30) and 
Shehalteshup shall not raise claims against Ennamati on account 
cf his people, whatever be their name, (or his) silver and and gold. 
Whoever among them withdraws shall supply five minas of silver 
and five minas of gold. 
Remarks 


Line 24. In-ni-mi-ti, literally “ shall stand firmly with BE.” IV,1 
from V emédu. 





SALE 
No. 12 (Nu. 364) 
1) 5 imér Sei 30 mané anaki 2) 3? subate”! i 5 imeré™ 3) an- 
nu-du kaspu?! ki-mu 4) sisi en-na-ma-ti 5) a-na ‘tup-pi-ia mar 
ha-i-i8-te-Sup 6) id-di-na-48-8i-nu-ti 7) i8-tu fimi(mi) an-ni-im 
8) tup-pi-ia i8-tu sisi 9) a-pi-il 84 ibalkadu(du) 10) 1 sisa 
* damga(ga) umallé?! 





6 witnesses (scribe zu-un-zw) ; 3 seals. 


Translation 


Five imers of grain, thirty minas of lead, three (?) garments 
and five sheep, this money Ennamati (5) has given to Tuppiya, the 
son of Haishteshup for a horse. From this day on Tuppiya shall 
consider himself compensated for the horse. Whoever withdraws 
(10) shall supply one sound horse. 


Remarks 


Line 9. The permansive of apdlu appears not infrequently in the 
Babylonian texts in the sense of “ is satisfied,” cf. Schorr, Alt- 
babylonische Rechtsurkunden, p. 511. The form is rare in the 
Nuzi texts. 

Line 10. It is not unlikely that DIRIG-MES is to be read umalla, 
the plural sign merely serving to indicate the length of the 
final vowel. This secondary signification of the sign meets us 
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in these documents time and again. Cf. among others TUK- 
MES for irtasi, Nu. 204.9. 


Loan 
No. 13 (Nu. 5) 
1) 11 mané kaspi 2 subate?! 2) ‘ki-mi-il-la-pi 3) mar ku-uk- 
ki-pa a-Sar 4) “hu-i-te mar mu-t-Se 5) il-te-gi i-na arki(ki) 
6) eburi(ri) SAG-DU 7) ‘ki-mi-il-la-pi ina **"t-lu-li-e 8) a-na 
Thu-i-te 9) i-na-an-din 





5 seals (scribe ta-e). 
Translation 


Eleven minas of silver (and) two garments Kimillapi, the son of 
Kukkipa from Huite, the son of Mushe, (5) received. After the 
harvest in the month Ululu, Kimillapi shall pay (back) to Huite 
the principal. 

DEPOSIT 

No. 14 (Nu. 749) 

1) 20 mané eri?! 2) 6 imér &e’i?! 3)"e-hi-ip-til-la 4) mar 
pu-hi-Se-en-ni ina muh-hi 5) 4i-ri-ir-til-la mar Se-ka-rum 6) ir- 
te-ih fi liSan-si 84 4i-ri-ir-til-la 7) a-na pa-ni daiané?! ik-ta-bi 
a-an-ni 8) 8a-ki-in i-na muhbhi-ia 





4 seals. 
Translation 


Twenty minas of bronze (and) six imers of grain Tehiptilla, the 
son of Puhishenni, (5) left with Irirtilla, the son of Shekaru; and 
(this is) the declaration which Irirtilla made before the judges: 
“Lo, it has been deposited with me.” 


Remarks 
Line 7. A-an-ni “ behold,” “lo” is identical with Hebrew 737. 


LAWSUITS 
No. 15 (Nu. 82) 
1) *tar-Se-en-ni mar en-na-ma-ti 2) it-ti Si-mi-ga-ri mar Se-eh-li- 
til-la 3) i-na di-ni a-na pa-ni daiani®! 4) i-te-lu-ma um-ma “tir-Se- 
en-ni-ma 5) 1 littu® 84 "ta-ak-ku a-na_ 6) ka-ti ‘Si-mi-ga-ri at-ta- 
4 
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din 7) @ litta® 84-34 i-na lib-bi 8) ir-ri ‘Si-mi-ga-ri it-ta-3i- 
Sa-ma 9) % ul-te-ib-bi-ir-SG 10) i im-du-ut fi daianfi”™ 11) ‘Si- 
mi-ga-ri i8-ta-lu-uS 12) 1 littu*® ‘ir-3e-en-ni a-na 13) ka-ti-ka 
it-ta-din-mi 14) fi li8an-3i 84 'Si-mi-ga-ri 15) a-na pa-ni daiani? 
ik-ta-bi 16) litta* ‘tur-Se-en-ni a-na 17) ka-ti-ia it-ta-din-mi 
18) & i-na lib-bi ir-ri 19) im-ta-ku-ut-ma 1 it-ti-ib-bi-ir-mi 
20) i mi-it-mia 21) @ (sic!) litta® G-ma-al-la-mi 22) i-na di-ni 
Ttir-Se-en-ni 23) il-te-e-ma fi daianfi”! 24) 'Si-mi-ga-ri ki-i li8an- 
Sa 25) a-na 1 littu*® 84 ki-i 26) litti®-8i ip-34 a-na 27) ‘tar- 
Se-en-ni 28) it-ta-du-us 





5 seals (scribe ki-in-ni-ia). 
a.GUD-SAL. b. GUD. 
Translation 


Turshenni, the son of Ennamati, appeared before the judges in a 
lawsuit with Shimigari, the son of Shehlitilla, and Turshenni said: 
(5) “One cow of Takku I intrusted to Shimigari; and that cow 
Shimigari attempted to carry off from the shed, and while he was 
transporting it, (10) it died.” And the judges questioned Shimi- 

_gari: “ Did Turshenni entrust to you one cow?” And (this is) 
the declaration which Shimigari (15) made in the presence of the 
judges; “ Turshenni did entrust to me a cow, and it fell in the 
shed and, while it was being transported, (20) it died. But I shall 
replace the cow.” Turshenni prevailed in the lawsuit and the 
judges, in accordance with his own declaration, (25) assigned 
Shimigari to Turshenni for a cow as sound as his cow. 


No. 16 (Nu. 97) 
1) [‘8ur]-ki-til-la mar te-hi-ip-til-la 2) [it]-ti "ta-a-a mfr ri-mu- 
Sarri 3) [ina] di-ni a-na pa-ni daiani™ i-te-lu-i-ma 4) [um]- 
ma ‘Sur-ki-til-la-ma a-bu-ia 5) [*te-h]i-ip-til-la ‘ka-wi-in-ni mar 
ku-na-du 6) ‘it-ha-a-pu mfr pu-hi-Se-en-ni 7) [a-na?] 1? imér 
ekli i-na dimit Si-ul-mi-ia-wa 8) [a-na] ma-ru-ti i-te-ip-3i-a8 fi 
9) "ta-a-a i-na arki(ki)-ia il-ta-zi-mi 10) fi ni-i8 Sarri iz-za-ak- 
ra-an-ni-ma & 11) [i8]-tu lib-bi ekli Sé-a-80 u8-te-la-an-ni-mi 
12) & um-ma "ta-a-a-ma []4] bél zitti 13) 14 bél pu-t-ri a 14 
mi-im-ma a-na-ku-mi 14) ““ha-na-te aSSat '[84]-an-h[a-r]i [iz- 
ku-rja-an-ni-ma 15) @ ki-na-an-na ik-[ta]-bi [a]-li-ik-ma-mi 
16) fi i-na arki(ki) ‘Sur-ki-til-la Si-zi-mi 17) ni-i8 Sarri zu-uk- 
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ra-48-[Sa]-mi f i8-tu 18) lib-bi ekli Sé-a-8i 19) 8t-la-d8-50- 
um-mi 20) f a-na-ku ‘Sur-ki-til-la ki-i lian 21) “ha-na-te 
ni-i8 Sarri az-za-kar-Si-mi 22) fi i&-tu lib-bi ekli [u8]-te-li-mi 
23) & daiani?! *"ha-na-te i8-ta-lu-uS 24) fi ik-ta-bu-t ‘ta-a-a a-na 
Wur-ki-til-la 25) ni-i8 Sarri a-na za-[ka]-ri 48(sic!)-pur-3i-mi 
26) & i (sic!) um-ma ““ha-na-te-ma ‘ta-a-a 27) a-na ‘Sur-ki- 
til-la 48-ta-par-8i-mi 28) @ ki-na-an-na ak-ta-bi-mi arki(ki) 
'Sur-ki-til-la_si-zi-mi ni-i8 Sarri 29) zu-uk-ra-d8-8a-mi @ i8-tu 
lib-bi ekli 30) Sé-a-Si [Sa]-la-[Si]-mi fi daiand”! 31) Tta-a-a 
i8-tu be-ri-ti i-na di-na-ti 32) uS-te-lu-uS fi daianf?! a-na *“ha- 
na-te 33) ik-ta-bu-i it-ti ‘Sur-ki-til-la 34) di-na e-pu-uS-mi 
um-ma *ha-na-te-ma 35) ‘Sa-an-ha-ri mu-tiSi-im-[ta] 36) i8-ti- 
ma-an-ni-mi [ekla] Sa-a-8i 37) a-na ia-Si it-ta-n[a?-a]m?-mi 
38) & daianéi”! tup-pa-ti 84 Si-mu-[U-]di 39) 84 *"ha-na-a-te i8-te- 
mu-u 40)..... ekla-Si 8a 'Si-an-ha-ri a-[na] 41) [8i]-ma-t[e] 
iddin(in) @ Si-mi ‘ka-wi-in-ni 42) & S1-mi ‘it-ha-a-pu 84 'te-hi-ip- 
til-la 43) a-na méaru-ti ipuSfi?!-Sa i-na tup-[pa]-ti 44) 84 
sha-na-te 14 84-ti-ir fi 45) liSan-Si-ma ‘““ha-na-te ik-ta-bi 
46) ‘ka-wi-in-ni i-na pa-na-nu mi-it-mi 47) 'Sa-an-ha-ri Si-i-ma 
i-si-ma-an-ni fi [a]-lik-ka-nu 48) ekla Sé-a-8i a-na ia-Si it-ta-ad- 
na-an-ni-mi 49) fi awéliitu! pa-Si-ni-e ‘ib-34-ha-lu mar 8t-ul-mi 
50) "te-hi-pa-pu mar it-ha-a-pu ‘ha-ni-t-ia 51) & 'e-gi-gi mara?! 
ar-te-Sup ‘a-ri-pa-pu 52) mar ma-li-ia a-na pa-ni daiani? ik-ta- 
bu-@ 53) eklu an-nu-um 84 ‘ku-na-du-mi fi ‘ka-wi-in-ni 54) a-na 
Tku-na-tii mar rabu-mi fi ‘ka-ni mar-mi 55) fi liSan-Si-ma 84 
T(sie'yha-na-te ik-ta-bi 56) eklu 84 ‘ku-na-du-mi ‘ka-wi-in-ni a-na 
57) 4ku-na-du mar rabu-mi fi ‘ka-ni a-bu-8i 58) 84 'Sa-an-ha-ri 
mu-ti-ia marii-mi fi 59) ki-me-e 14 ekla-3i ‘S4-an-ha-ri a-na 
aSSati-SG 60) i-Si-im-ma iddin(in) fi Si-mi 'ka-wi-in-ni 61) fi 
Si-mi ‘it-ha-a-pu i-na tup-pa-ti-3i 62) 14 S4-ti-ir fi daiani? 
‘ha-na-te 63) i-na ekli S4-a-8i 84-43-Sum-ma i-te-ip-3i-uS 64) f 
ekla 84-a-84 a-na ‘Sur-ki-til-la it-ta-ad-nu 65) fi daiandi?! *"ha-na-te 
[ki]-me-e ‘Sur-ki-til-la 66) i-na lib-bi ekli-84 ni-i8 Sarri iz-ku-ra- 
48-84 67) fi a-na 1 alpu a-na ‘Sur-ki-til-la it-ta-du-uS8 68) & um- 
ma ‘te-hi-pa-pu-ma mir lit-ha-a-pu 69) 2 imér ekli 84-a-8d ‘it-ha- 
a-pu a-bu-ia i §=70) *ka-wi-in-ni mar [ku-na-du a-]na “te-hi-ip-til-la 
71) iddinu(nu)-ma a-na ma-ru-ti i-[te-pu-uJ8’ fi daiani” 
72) awéliitu?! pa-Si-ni-e [i8]-ta-a-l[u? i] ik-ta-bu 73) e-wu-ur-8i 


4 


84 'ka-wi-in-ni 74) ma-an-nu-um-mi eklati?!-Si-ma an-be?..... 
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75) G-ka-al-mi fi um-ma pa-Si-nu-ma 176) ‘a-ri-pa-pu ta-48-ru 84 
tka-wi-in-ni-mi 77) eklati?!-Sa-i-ka-al-mi fi daianfi?' 78) a-na 
‘g-ri-pa-pu fi a-na ‘te-hi-pa-pu 79) ik-ta-bu-i al-ka-ma-mi 1 
80) 2 imér ekli 84-a-8u-ma zu-uk-ka-ma-mi 81) fi a-na ‘8ur-ki-til-la 
id-na-a-mi 82) ekla 84-a-84 t-za-ak-ku-ma a-na 83) ‘Sur-ki-til-la 
i-na-an-ti-nu 





? seals (scribe a-ta-an-gal). 


Translation 


Shurkitilla, the son of Tehiptilla, appeared before the judges 
[in] a lawsuit with Taya, the son of Rimusharri, and Shurkitilla 
said: “ My father (5) Tehiptilla was taken [into] sonship by Ka- 
winni, the son of Kunadu [and] Ithapu, the son of Puhishenni 
[to] (take possession of) two imers of field in the district of 
Shulmiya. But Taya raised claims against me (10) pronouncing 
against me the oath of the king and removed me from the field.” 
And Taya replied: “I do not own a (preferred) portion nor a 
portion by lot nor anything at all. Hanate, the wife of Shanhari, 

‘summoned me (15) and spoke as follows: ‘ Go, raise claims against 
Shurkitilla pronouncing against him the oath of the king and 
remove him from this field.” And I, in accordance with the words 
of Hanate, (20) pronounced against him the oath of the king and 
removed him from that field.” And the judges questioned Hanate 
and said : “ Did you send Taya to Shurkitilla to pronounce the oath 
of the king?” (25) And Hanate answered: “I did send Taya to 
Shurkitilla and spoke as follows: ‘ Raise claims against Shurkitilla 
pronouncing against [him] the oath of the king and (30) remove 
him from the field ’.” And the judges dismissed Taya from parti- 
cipation in the suit; and the judges spoke to Hanate: “ Plead your 
case with Shurkitilla”” And Hanate said: (35) “My husband 
Shanhari, in making a settlement upon me, deeded to me the field 
in question.” And the judges examined the settlement document 
of Hanate. (40) And [as for?] the field [which] Shanhari had 
given in settlement, the names of Kawinni and the name of Ithapu 
who had adopted Tehiptilla, were not inscribed on the document of 
Hanate. And (this is) the statement (45) which Hanate made: 
“ Kawinni had died before Shanhari made his settlement and this 
field was deeded to me subsequently. And the pashwne-men 
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(namely) Ipshahalu, the son of Shulmi (50) Tehipapu, the son 
of Ithapu, Haniuya and Egigi, the sons of Arteshup, and Aripapu, 
the son of Maliya, said to the judges: “This field belonged to 
Kunadu, and Kawinni was Kunadu’s first born son and Kani was 
(his younger) son.” (55) And (this is) the statement which 
Hanate made: “ The fields belonged to Kunadu and Kawinni was 
Kunadu’s oldest son; but Kani, the father of Shanhari, my hus- 
band, was (also his) scn.” And because Shanhari, a field that 
was not his to his wife (60) had given in settlement, as the names 
of Kawinni and Ithapu were not inscribed on his document, the 
judges made for Hanate the threefold announcement concerning 
that field and the field in question they granted to Shurkitilla; 
(65) and because Hanate (caused) the oath of the king (to be) 
pronounced against Shurkitilla upon his field, the judges assigned 
her to Shurkitilla for one ox. And Tehipapu, the son of Ithapu, 
said: “'The two imers of the field in question my father, Ithapu, 
and (70) Kawinni, the son of [Kunadu], gave to Tehiptilla and 
[took him] into sonship.” And the judges asked the pashunu- 
men saying: “Is there (here) a relative (?) of Kawinni who... 
for his field (75) is responsible?” And the pashwnu-men an- 
swered: “ Aripapu, the tashru of Kawinni, is responsible for his 
fields.” And the judges said to Aripapu and to Tehipapu: “ Go, 
(80) free the two imers of that field and deliver (them) to Shurki- 
tilla.” They cleared the fields in question and delivered (it) to 
Shurkitilla. 
Remarks 


Line ?. The real purpose of “adoption” is indicated here very 
plainly. 

Line 12 ff. Taya acted merely as an agent of Hanate. Note the 
distinction between zittu and piru. 

Line 4%. Isimdni from istimdani through issimam, by partial pro- 
gressive and then by complete regressive assimilation. 
For the importance of priority claims Cf. Nu. 266. 25 ff. 


Line 62 ff. Hanate admits that Kawinni was the oldest son of 
Kunadu, but asks the court not to forget the fact that her 
husband Shanhari was also a son of Kunadu and had a share 
in the inheritance of his father. This sharply drawn distinc- 
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tion betwen the older and the younger son should be borne in 
mind in connection with the inheritance laws of the Nuzians. 






Line 68. The meaning of §4-d3-3um-ma (for salséima) is illus- 
trated by the ordinance given in the second tablet of the Old 
Assyrian Code, ll. 49 ff. According to the latter, before the 
title to a given property is transferred to another person, an 
announcement is to be made three times, inviting all those who 
have claims against the property in question to present them 
within a period of time to the proper authorities. After the 
time allowed, the title of the new owner becomes incontestable. 

That our text alludes to a similar procedure is made certain by 

Nu. 511, 789 and 957. 














DECLARATION IN CouRT 
No. 17% (Nu. 501) 

1) li-S4-an-80 84 2) ‘a-li-ip-pi-ia mfr zi-iz-zi-har-pa 3) i-na pa-ni 

hal-zu-uh-li-e 4) fi ina pa-ni daiani”’ 5) ki-na-an-na ik-ta-bi 

6) it-ti "te-hi-ip-til-la ekla u&-te-pé-il-mi 7%) 1 imér 4 awihari 







if — 



















ekli ina harrani t-lam-mi 8) ina li-it eklati?! 84 ékallim 9) a-na 
‘Ite-hi-ip-til-la at-ta-din 10) fi "te-hi-ip-til-la 11) 2 imér ekli 
ina na-ah-li 84 mé?! 12) a-na ia-8i it-ta-ad-na 13) 84 ma-an-ni- P 
im-me-e eklu-8G 14) bi-ir-ka irta8i(Si) i t-za-ka 15) uS-tu I 
fimi(mi) an-ni-im 16) an-nu-um ina arki an-ni-im 17) [1a] it 
i-8A-zi 
s] 

3 seals (scribe ta-a-a). 

Translation l 





The declaration of Alippiya, the son of Zizziharpa (which) in the 
presence of the elders and of the judges (5) he made as follows: 
“T have exchanged fields with Tehiptilla. One tmer and four 
awiharus of field on the road to Ulamme, bordering on the field of 
the palace, I have given to Tehiptilla; (10) and Tehiptilla has 
given to me two imers of field on a brook of waters. He whose 
field has a claim (against it), shall free (it).” (15) From this 
day on, one shall [not] raise claims against the other. 







SPE Sebo ty: wwe, 







No. 18 (Nu. 906) 
1) um-ma ‘ma-at-te-Sup mar hi-il-pi-i8-3i-uh 2) Sum-ma 8 
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immeré" P! §4 3) 'ta-mar-ta-e mfr na-gi-pu 4) i-na kiri?! i-na 
zitti 5) 84 ‘tup-ki-til-la mar hi-il-pi-i8-34-uh 6) ‘gu-ur-pa-za-ah 
mar hi-il-pi-i8-84-uh-ma 7) 1a il-gi-ma fi i-na kiri-8i 8) zitti-8u 
14 it-ti-8a-nu-ti 





9) um-ma ‘gu-ur-pa-za-ah-ma 10) Sum-ma 8 [immeré]°!»! 34 
Tta-mar-ta-e 11) i-na kiri?! i-na zitti 12) 84 tup-ki-til-la a-na-ku 
13) el-gi-Su-nu-ti-ma i 14) i-na kiri zit[ti-ia] at-ti-8a-nu-ti-mi 
15) & Sum-ma i-na zitti-ia-ma 16) 1a i-ri-t-ma fi a-na-ku 17) 1a 
az-ba-du-8t-nu-ti-ma 





18) 48-Sum a-wa-ti an-na-ti 19) i-na ™hur-Sa-an 20) i-il-la-gu 





5 seals (scribe Se-tr-Si-1a). 
Translation 


Said Matteshup, the son of Hilpishuh: “ (I swear that) eight 
sheep of Tamartae, the son of Nagipu, from the inherited orchards 
(5) of Tupkitilla, the son of Hilpishuh, Gurpazah, the son of 
Hilpishuh, took and placed them in his inherited orchard.” 

Said Gurpazah: (10) “ (I swear that) I did not take the eight 
sheep of Tamartae from the inherited orchards of Tupkitilla and 
place them in my own inherited orchard. They pastured in my 
inherited orchard but I did not seize them.” 

Concerning these statements to the river Hurshan (20) they 
shall go. 

Remarks 


It expresses affirmation with /é@ and negation without it. For 
a similar situation cf. Nu. 380. 

The state of affairs appears to be as follows: Hight sheep 
of Tamartae disappeared from the orchards of Tupkitilla 
where they had been pasturing. Tupkitilla’s two brothers, 
Matteshup and Gurpazah, were placed under suspicion. The 
former swears that Gurpazah appropriated the sheep, which 
the latter denies. To account, however, for the presence of the 
sheep on his property, Gurpazah claims that they had strayed 
there to feed, but that he did not take them as his own. 

This explanation is not sufficiently convincing and the two 
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brothers have to submit to the ordeal by water. For another 
instance of the same type of ordeal, cf. Nu. 74. 


LETTER 
No. 19 (Nu. 860) 
1) a-na ‘8a-ur-te-Sup 2) ki-bi-ma 3) um-ma ‘Sar-Si-ia 4) ‘gur- 
pa-za-ah i-na 5) 4Jil-ki? a-Si-im-mi 6) f ahé?-Su a-na 7) 
isnarkapati?! 48-bu-mi 8) fi bal-te-mi 





Seal of Sar-Si-ia 
Translation 
Unto Shurteshup speak, so says Sharshiya: Gurpazah (5) is 
staying in the town of Ilki, and his brothers remained on the 
chariots and are in good health. 


Remarks 
Line 5. A-si-im-mi for astb-mt, a case of assimilation frequent in 
these texts. 
HistToricaL List 
No. 20 (Nu. 696) 
1) 2 ma-ti immeré!P! 2 awéliitu?! 84 ‘wi-ir-zi-ia-e 2) i8-tu 
‘ltir-Sa a-na awélitu?! 43-Su-ra-a-i_ 3) il-te-ku-t i-na “ha-pu-tap-pa 
ul-te-ri-bu 





4) 5 awélfiitu?! 84 'wa-ak-ri-ia mar t-a-az-zi 5) i8-tu dimit pi-i-e 
il-te-ku-ma 6) i-na “ta-az-zu-e ul-te-ri-bu 7) 2 awélitu?! 84 
Ta-pu-us-ka mar it-hi-ip-Sarru 8) i8tu dimti 84 pé-e-lu-i-ti 
9) il-te-ku-ma i-na dimti 84 "pur-na-mi-za-ah ul-te-r[i-bu] 10) 4 
awélitu?! 84 'u-na-ap-ta-e mar al-ki-te-Sup 11) ‘pu-hi-Se-en-ni mar 
wa-an-ti-ia 12) fi 4pu-hi-Se-en-ni mar ta-a-a it-ti méari-Si-ma 
13) i8-tu dimti 84 "ha-i8-te-Sup *il-te-ku-ma 14) i-na “'mas-pa-a-ra 
ul-te-ri-bu 





(15) "ku-duk-ka mfr t-zu-ur-me-Sa f ‘a-ki-ia mar ki-mil-li-ia 
16) i8-tu “tar-84 il-ku-ma ” i-na “'ma8-pa-ra ul-te-ri-bu 17) 'i-im- 
ki-ia *¥“warad ékallim i8-tu “tir-8a 18) i-na “Imasg-pa-ra ul-te- 
ri-bu-ma 





19) 50 immeré* P! 2 awélfitu”™ ré’itu 84 "pa-ak-la-pi-ti 20) mar 





Dhstietwh <5 gn bee Sa 


CT mates aaate REE O T 


Met P La eis thane I oda 








se tania 8h ey ong PRN Rae eT 
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en-na-ma-ti i8-tu dimit an-ta® 21) 84 “te-hi-ip-til-la il-te-ku-ni 
i-na “/ta-az-zu KI-MIN @ 





22) dimtu 84 ‘tar-mi-ia mfr t-na-ap-Se-en-ni 23) ° 1 awéli-8u 
i-du-ku-u8S fi Sa-nu-i 24) awélu il-te-ku-i i-na dimti 84 'pur-na- 
za-ah t ul-te-ri-bu 25) 4 awélitu?! 84 "hu-lu-uk-ka mar zi-in-na-a-a 
26) & i-na lib-bi-Sa-nu iSten(en) i-du-ku 27) @ 2 awélitu” i-na 
ilki-par-ra-ap-hi KI-MIN 28) ‘the-ik-ru 84 *bél-Suk-rum 29) i8- 
tu “tar-Sa il-te-ku-ma 30) i-na “ki-par-ra-ap-hi ul-te-ri-bu 
31) *warad-"istar® 84 ‘tar-mi-ia 32) mar t-na-ap-Se-en-ni i8-tu 
‘ltar-Sa 33) il-te-ku i-na “ki-par-ra-ap-hi KI-MIN 34) 'EN- 
zi-ri *¥"'ré’y 84 ékallim(lim) 35) i-du-ku-uS 





36) ta-ni-na-pi fi "pal-du-ka-8i (sic!) 2 awélfitu®! 37) 84 ‘ta-ak-ku 
is-tu “tir-Sa il-te-ku 38) i-na bit 84 148-Sur-daian 48-bu 





39) maru-su 84 'Sur-ki-til-la i8-tu ki8ti il-ku® i-na 40) “‘ma8-pa-ra 
ul-te-ri-bu 41) ‘ta-a-a awél! 84 'i-na-ap-ta-e i-na “ki-par-ra-ap-hi 
KI-MIN! 42) ‘ir-wi-hu-ta 84 ‘it-hi-til-la mar Suk-ri-ia 43) i8-tu 
‘lt@r-Sa-ti) i-na “ta-az-zu KI-MIN * 





44) Tpu-hi-Se-en-ni™ i 45) ‘a-ni-na-pi i8-tu “tir-Sa 46) il-te- 
ku-ma i-na mu-ul-ha-a-ni 48-bu 47) ‘ar-Si-mi-ka *“"'warad ékallim 
is-tu 48) “tar-Sa il-ku-ma i-na “ha-pu-pa KI-MIN 49) ‘Se-el- 
la~pa mar Suk-ri-ia 50) i8-tu ali 84 ‘ta-a-ku? il-te-ku-ma 51) i-na 
dimit mu-ul-ha-ni KI-MIN 52) dimti 84 ‘na-nu-pé-ir-ra he-pi 
53) "ha-na-du it-ti Se-ir-ri-8i il-te-ku-ma 54) i-na dimti 84 pur- 
na-mi-iz-za-ah KI-MIN 55) maru-8é 84 'Suk-ri-te-Sup mar 84-ma- 
hul 56) i-na t-sal-li ii-te-ku i-na “ki-par-ra-ap-hi 





57) ‘ta-a-a i ‘Suk-ri-pa i8-tu 58) dimti 84 ékallim 84 a-ah ki8ti 
59) il-ku-G i-na dimti 60) 84 ‘pur-na-mi-iz-za-ah ul-te-ri-bu 
61) "ha-Si-pa-pu ina t-sal-li" 62) i-na“ki-par-ra-ap-hi 63) ul-te- 
ri-bu 64) maru-8i “ha-lu-Se-en-ni i8-tu “tir-Sa il-te-ku 65) i-na 
‘lkj-par-ra-ap-hi ul-te-ri-bu 66) ‘ki-pu *“warad ékallim i8-tu 


67) “tir-Sa il-te-ku..... 68) 2 ma-ti imér Se’i 84 "ta-ak-ku i-na 
“ltar-Sa 69) 84 Sar-bu 'a-hu-ku-ia ka-tu .......... 70) 84 ékallim 
84 bi-i ki8ti ina ®........ il-te-ku 71) dimtu Sa i-ri-mu he-pi 


72) 2 awélitu 6 alpé il-ku-t 
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Seal of ta-ak-ku. 


a. For this tablet a duplicate has been found in Nu. 770. In 1. 13 this 
reads is-tw 4ltir-3a il-te-ku-ma. b. Var.: il-te-ku-t. c.Var.: dimti 
84 an-ta-m. d.Var.: wl-te-ri-bu-t. e.Var. adds: he-pi.  f. Var.: 
Ipur-na-mi-iz-za-hi. g. Wr.: Iwarad-ilu. h. Var.: il-te-ku. i. Var.: ul- 
te-ri-bu. j. Var. omits ti. k. Var.: il-te-ku. 1,.NU. m.adds: warad 
ékallim (lim). n. Var.: t-sal-li ik-ki? ... 


Translation 


Two hundred sheep (and) two men of Wirziae were removed 
from Tursha to the Assyrians (and) brought to the town of Hapu- 
tappa. 

Five men of Wahriya, the son of Wazzi, (5) were taken from 
the pie-district and brought into the town of Tazzue. Two men 
of Apushka, the son of Ithipsharru, were removed from the district 
of Pelutu and brought into the district of Purnamizzah. 

(10) Four men of Unaptae, the son of Alkiteshup, (viz.) Puhi- 
shenni, the son of Wantiya and Puhishenni, the son cf Taya, with 
their sons, were removed from the district of Haishteshup* and 

brought into the town of Mashpara. 
(15) Kudukka, the son of Uzurmeshu, and Akiya, the son of 
Kimilliya, were removed from Tursha (and) brought to the town 
of Mashpara. Nimkiya, the servant of the palace, was (also) 
brought from Tursha to Mashpara. 

Fifty sheep (and) two shepherds of Paklapiti, (20) the son of 
Ennamati, were taken from the anta-district” of Tehiptilla and 
brought ° to the town of Tazzu. As for the district of Tarmiya, 
the sun of Unapshenni,’ one of its® men they slew and the other 
they brought into the district of Purnazah. (25) Out of the four 
men of Hulukka, the son of Zinnaya, one was slain and two men 
were brought * into Kiparraphi. Hekru, (a man) of Pelshukrum, 
was removed from Tursha and brought to Kiparraphi. (30) Warad- 
Ishtar (a man) of Tarmiya, the son of Unapshenni, they took from 
Tursha and brought * to Kiparraphi. Enziru, the shepherd of the 
palace, they slew. 

(35) Aninapi and Paldukashi(d), two men of Takku, were 
removed from Tursha and placed in the house of Ashshurdayan. 

The son of Shurkitilla was taken from the forest and brought to 
Mashpara. 
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(40) Taya, a man of Unaptae, was brought to Kiparraphi. 
Irwihuta, (a man) of Ithitilla, the son of Shukriya, was removed ° 
from Tursha to Tazzu. 

Puhishenni*® and Aninapi (45) were taken from Tursha and 
placed in the mulhanu (district). Arshimiqa, the servant of the 
palace, was removed from Tursha and placed‘ in the town of 
Hapupa. Shellapa, the son of Shukriya, was removed from the 
city of Takku and placed" in the district of Purnamizzah. ‘The 
son of Shukriteshup, the son of Shamahul, (55) was taken from 
the marshes to Kiparraphi. 

Taya and Shukripa were removed from the district of the palace 
which is on the edge of the forest and brought to the district of 
Purnamizzah. Hashipapu was taken from the marshes and brought 
to Kiparraphi. His son, Halushenni, was removed from Tursha 
and brought to Kiparraphi. Kipu, the servant of the palace, was 
removed from Tursha. Two hundred imers of grain, belonging to 
EE Oe ND 6:60.66 cde wosncnnes (the district) of the palace 
which is on the edge of the forest were taken to ........ (70) 
The district which he loved(?) was destroyed, two men and six 
oxen were taken away. 


a. Var.: “frof Tursha.” b. Var.: “district of Antanu.” c. So variant. 
Texts reads KI-MIN. d. Var. adds: “it was destroyed” referring to 
the “boundary mark.” e.Or “his” viz. Tarmiya’s. f. Written KI- 
MIN. g.Var. adds: “The servant of the palace.” h. Written KI- 
<MIN). 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Although the Nuzi tablets do not contain strictly historical 
material, a respectable amount of indirect historical information 
can be extracted from a number of passages. But no tablet in the 
entire collection compares in this respect with the present lengthy 
but unusually interesting document. 

It is the swan song of the house of Puhishenni, reflecting the 
fall of the kingdom of Tursha and the sad plight of its aristocracy. 
The Assyrian (1. 2) is now the supreme master who despoils the 
country in a relentless manner. A large part of the population is 
transported by force into distant cities. Those who show the slight- 
est opposition are killed without ceremonies (ll. 23, 26, 34). In 
vain do the nobles repair to forest fastnesses and marshes. Even 
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there does the enemy penetrate dragging away the fugitives to 
foreign lands (ll. 38, 55, 57, 68). 

As we gaze at the seal impression of Takku—the only one on 
the long tablet—we can almost visualize that epigone of a once 
famous and powerful family, brooding over the catastrophe that 
crushed his country and his family. But a record of these outrages 
must be preserved, a sombre memento for the survivors, perhaps 
to remind them that such a disgrace is not to be left unavenged for 
long.* If heeded, such a pathetic appeal could only have resulted 
in an uprising against the invaders. 

And is it now likely that such was indeed the course of events. 
For we know that, not long after Takku, Nuzi was levelled to the 
ground, never to be rebuilt again. Was it the last desperate attempt 
of the Nuzians to regain their independence that forced the Assy- 
rians to such summary measures? Though not demonstrably cer- 
tain, such an assumption would at least be extremely plausible. 





















* Indeed there must have existed a few copies of that “dirge.” For 
another one of them—unfortunately fragmentary—is in our own possession 
(Nu. 770). It is a practically exact duplicate, except for the few in- 
structive variants which are given in the transliteration. 
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ON SOME RULES OF PANINI 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


I 


IN THE FiRsT chapter of the first book of his Grammar, Panini 
sets up the term pronoun (sarvandman) as a designation of certain 
words. He does this so that in other passages he may, without 
repeating the list of these words, describe their inflectional and 
other peculiarities (e. g., dative singular masculine and neuter, 
pronominal sarvasmati, as opposed to nominal pade, devaya, 7,1, 14). 
These passages are of course listed in the Indices of Boehtlingk’s 
second edition (Leipzig, 1887) .* 

The rules defining the term pronoun read as follows (1,1): 


27. sarvadini sarvandman, 27. sarva etc. are pronouns, 

28. vibhdsad diksamase bahuvri- 28. option in direction- 
hau, compound exocentric, 

29. na bahuvrihau, 29. not in exocentric, 

30. trtiyasamase, 30. instrumental-compound, 

31. dvamdve ca, 31. and copulative, 

32. vibhdsa jasi, 32. option before nom. pl. -as, 

33. prathamacaramatayalpar- 33. and prathama, carama, -taya, 
dhakatipayanemas ca, alpa, ardha, katipaya, nema. 

34. pirvaparavaradaksinotta- 34. pirva, para, avara, daksina, 
raparadharant vyavasthé- uttara, apara, adhara in 
yam asamjnayam, spatial relation not name, 


35. svam ajndatidhanakhyayam, 35. sva not in kinsman or prop- 
erty appellative, 

36. antaram bahiryogopasam- 36. antara in conjunction with 

vyadnayoh. outside and undergarment. 


The List (gana) Sarva Etc. that goes with Rule 27 reads, with 
Boehtlingk’s numbering, as follows: 





* Apart from Panini himself and his commentators, my obligation is to 
Boehtlingk’s indices and to the writings of B. Liebich: Panini (Leipzig, 
1891); Zwet Kapitel der Kasikad (Breslau, 1892); Candra-Vriti (AKM 14, 
Leipzig, 1918); Zur Hinfiihrung im die indische Sprachwissenschaft, I-IV 
(Heidelberg SB, 1919 ff.). 
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1. sarva; 2. visva; 3. ubha; 4. ubhaya. 

5. d-atara; 6. d-atama; 7. itara; 8. anya; 9. anyatara. 

10. tvd; 11. tva; 12. nema; 13. sama; 14. sima; 15. pirva-para- 
*vara-daksino-’ttara- pard-dharami vyavasthdyam asamjiia- 
yam; 16. svam ajnatidhanakhyadyam ; 17. antaram bahiryo- 
gopasamvyanayoh. 

18. tyad; 19. tad; 20. yad; 21. etad; 22. adas; 23. idam; 24. eka. 

25. dvi; 26. yusmad; 27. asmad ; 28. bhavat-u; 29. kim. 

Bhattojidiksita, Siddhantakaumudi (ed. Vasu, Allahabad, n. d.) 
places 7 after 9, 22 after 23, and reads tvat for 10. This last 
variant is mentioned by Jayaditya, Kasikad (my copy is a reprint 
of the Benares 1876-8 edition), which otherwise agrees with 

Boehtlingk’s reading. 

The traditional interpretation of these rules, as given, e. g., in 
the two books just named, and, except for one detail, accepted by 

Boehtlingk, is as follows: 


(a). Whatever word is designated as a pronoun will nevertheless 
not be a pronoun (i. e., lack pronominal characteristics) in an exo- 
centric compound, in an instrumental determinative compound, 
- and in a copulative compound; except that it may (optionally) 
have pronominal characteristics in an exocentric compound of 
points of the compass (e. g. northeast) and in the nominative 
plural masculine (in the other genders the nominal and pronominal 
inflections here coincide) of a ccpulative compound. 

(b). Designated as pronouns are the words in the List Sarva 
Ete.; numbers 15, 16, 17 with the limitations there stated. To 
this constituency is to be added the fact that the first six words 
in Rule 33 (which are not otherwise treated as pronouns) optionally 
have pronoun character in the nominative plural masculine, e. g. 
prathame beside prathamah. And from this constituency is to be 
subtracted the fact that (12) nema and the words under 15, 16, 17 
(in the senses there stated ; in other senses they are not pronouns) 
optionally lack pronoun character in the nominative plural mascu- 
line, e. g. nemah beside neme, pirvah beside pirve. 

In the case of (17) antara the restriction means that this word 
is a pronoun when it is a synonym of outside and in the sense of 
undergarment. 
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II 


What first strikes one in this passage is the repetitious and 
clumsy treatment of the words in 15, 16, 17 of the List. They 
are there cited not in stem form, but as inflected neuters, and 
restrictions of meaning are added, contrary to the usual form of 
the Lists. The option for nom. pl. mase. is stated by repeating in 
Rules 34, 35, 36 not only the entire section of the List, but also 
the restrictions of meaning,—in contrast with Panini’s usual ele- 
gant brevity. No wonder that Katyayana’s one comment on Rule 
34 is, “ And needlessness of repetitive citation in the Text of 
Rules of avara etc., owing to reading in the Text of Lists.” (I 
cite from 8. D. Kudala’s edition of Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, vol. 1, 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 1917, which contains also Kaiyata’s 
Pradipa, NageSa’s Uddyota, and selections from a Chaya, com- 
mentary). 

Patanjali tries to discover what Panini meant to indicate by this 
unwonted repetition. Did he mean to set up the restrictions under 
which these words have pronoun character? No, for that has been 
attained by the List. Did he mean to show that these words are 
not to be included when he tells us (5, 3, 2) that (25) dvi ete. are 
in certain cases excepted from pronominal treatment? (We inter- 
rupt to ask why anyone could be tempted to include 15, 16, 17 in a 
statement about “25 and the following”; of this more, immedi- 
ately). No, says Patafijali, for Panini permits himself exceptions 
in matters of sequence. P§@nini’s real intent, he concludes, was to 
show us, by a repetition which otherwise would be purposeless, that 
the words in 15, 16, 17 and Rules 34, 35, 36 belong with Rules 32 
and 33, 7. e., have option of nominal form in the nom. pl. masc.,— 
e. g., piirvah beside pirve. 

The second of the suppositions which Patafjali rejects would be 
intelligible only if in the List 15, 16, 17 came after (25) dvi, ete. 
Only if that were the order could anyone suppose, even for a 
moment, that they were included in the “ dvi etc.” of Rule 5, 3, 2, 
and only then could one suppose, be it mistakenly, that Panini’s 
repetition was meant to indicate that the words in 15, 16, 17 con- 
stitute a special group and are not to be involved when an exception 
is stated for (25) dvi etc. And, indeed, Kaiyata tells us that by 
some scholars (18) tyad and the following (including therefore 
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(25) dvi and its successors) are read before (15) pérva and the 
following. This shows us that since Patafijali’s time the order of 
the List has been changed. 

Patanjali’s reason for rejecting this second possible motive is of 
interest. The reason is that when Panini at 5, 3, 2 makes a state- 
ment about “ dvi etc.” this need not include the subsequent pirva 
and its followers, for Panini permits himself exceptions in matters 
of sequence. The Master, says Patafjali, has given us a formal 
indication of this by making an obvious and otherwise inexplicable 
exception to the sequence announced in 8, 2, 1. This rule says 
that from there to the end of the Grammar each rule is to be taken 
as uneffected with regard to preceding rules. Yet, at 8, 3, 13 he 
gives a rule which can apply only if the subsequent rule 8, 4, 41 
be taken as already effected, and apply within just limits only if 
8, 4, 53 be taken as already effected. He points out that Katyayana 
recognizes this in his comment on 8, 3, 13. 

The motive which Patafijali finally attributes to Panini seems 
inadequate. If Panini meant to tell us that the words in 15, 16, 17 
allowed of nominal nom. pl. masc., he could have added the word 
“ pirva-etc.” to Rule 33. He would not even have had to specify 
the extent of “ pirva-etc.”, since these words stood at the end of 
the List. Katyayana seems to have the better of the argument: 
his objection is valid. 

It is noteworthy that Katyayana cites our words not as “ pirva 
ete.”, but as “ avara etc.” Kaiyata says that he (or rather, Pataii- 
jali in paraphrasing him) does this prakdrartham “for the sake of 
the special meaning ” (1. e., to symbolize that Rules 34, 35, 36 are 
avara “ posterior ” to the reading of the same words in the List, 
which is pirva “ preceding”). NageSa, however, says that in 
reality Katyayana says “avara etc.” because avara ought properly 
to precede, since its syllables are short (Katyayana on Panini 2, 
2, 34) and because it begins in a vowel and ends in short a (Panini 
2, 2, 23: the edition reads ajadyantatvat, for ajadyadantatvat). 

Pataiijali touches upon the peculiar form of Katyayana’s cita- 
tion. He opens his discussion of Katyayana’s critique by asking: 
How do we know that the Text of Lists comes first and that there- 
fore the reading of 34 in the Text of Rules is a repetition? By 
the symbolism that in the former we have “ pirva etc.”, that is, 
“ preceding etc.” and in the latter “ avara etc.”, that is, “ following 
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ete.”? No, for in the latter, too, we have “ pirva ete.” Yet it is 
true that the Lists come first, the Rules second. The Master indi- 
cates this to us by his later reference (7, 1, 16) to “the nine 
beginning with pirva.”—That is, the fact that Panini says “ nine ” 
decides for Patanjali that the List is meant, since only there does 
purva head a group of nine words, and since the mention of “ nine ” 
could have no other motive than to refer us explicitly to the List: 
what with the final position of pirva etc. in the List, the word 
“nine” would otherwise be superfluous. The fact that Panini’s 
reference is to the List and not to the Rules apparently decides 
for Patanjali that the List is to be read first. 

This shows that Patanjali, at any rate, read parva and not avara 
as the first word in Rule 34. We shall find reason to believe that 
this was Panini’s own reading. Accordingly, Katyaiyana’s “avara 
ete.” remains unintelligible except as a laconic indication of a flaw, 
namely that Panini’s wording disagrees with the rules of order in 
copulative compounds (as above cited from NageSa). From 
Panini’s general practice it appears that he did not begin his rule 
with avara (or with one of the other words with initial vowel) 
because to do so would have added a syllable (though not a mora) 
to the length of his rule; he arranges his words so as to merge or 
elide as many vowels as possible. Beyond this, I cannot account 
for the order in which Panini cites these stems. 


III 


Beside the repetition, the strange form of numbers 15, 16, 17 
in the List, their historic change of place, and the later reference 
with “nine,” our rules contain several peculiarities which the 
commentators do not mention. Why does Rule 33 cite its words 
in the masculine, when the normal form of citation is neuter (Rules 
34, 35, 36)? Why does the word ca “and” stand in Rule 33? 
The commentaters ignore these points, probably because their dis- 
cussion of Paninean methods had worked out the principles that 
the gender in which Panini cites words is not necessarily signifi- 
cant, and that the placing of ca “ and” does not necessarily indicate 
the end of an enumeration. At least, these decisions are given by 
Nagoji (NageSa) in his Paribhdsendusekhara, Numbers 73 and 78 
(Kielhorn’s translation, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 2, 1868-74). 

Finally,—a point which lay outside the view of the ancients,— 
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in the light of historical linguistics the doctrine of the rules as 
they are traditionally interpreted is most surprising. In the first 
six words of Rule 33 we see the lapse, widespread in Indo-European 
languages, of nominal words into pronominal inflection, especially 
in the nom. pl. masc. In Latin and Greek this has, of course, 
involved all the o-stems (and gone on even to the d-feminines) ; 
in Germanic it has involved the whole strong adjective declension. 
The pronominal form of the nom. pl. masc. is favored also in the 
copulative compounds, Rule 32. But in the case of nema in Rule 
33 and of the words in Rules 34, 25, 36 we are taught the opposite: 
nema has pronominal forms throughout, but in the nom. pl. masc. 
may have nominal form, nemah beside neme; and the other words 
have pronominal forms throughout (except for an option in the 
ablative and locative singular, masculine and neuter, 7, 1, 16), 
but in the nom. pl. masc. also nominal form, e. g., pirvah beside 
purve. 
IV 

Panini and Katyayana recorded the facts of a standard colloquial 
language spoken by them as their mother-tongue and as the medium 
-of everyday life; if, like ours, it was archaic in comparison with 
the normal dialects of the time, it was, like ours, native to many 
speakers, who with a little training were able to decide what could 
and what could not be spoken. The later grammarians, including, 
I venture to say, Patafijali, were in no position to criticize the facts 
thus given by their predecessors; for them Sanskrit was a second 
language, spoken to be sure, but preserved and by them acquired 
through a literary tradition, much as was classical Latin for a 
learned Italian of, say, the fifth century A.D. They could judge 
only of the form of Panini’s presentation. What is more, the text 
of Panini was canonical. If Patanjali found a repetition in our 
passage, it was his task to divine what the Master could have meant 
by this unusual proceeding. If he found a discrepancy in the order 
of the rules in the Eighth Book, he could at best take it as an 
intentional and formal indication on the part of the Master, to the 
effect that exceptions of order occur in the Text. He could not like 
Boehtlingk, see in the order of 8, 3, 13 and 8, 4, 41 one of the 
slips inevitable in a human construction of such size and complexity. 
He could not, as would any modern linguist, conclude from the 
order of 8, 3, 13 and 8, 4, 53 that Panini did not concern himself 
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with such far-fetched theoretical possibilities as someone’s taking 
it into his head to say Svalid dhaukate. For later students, Panini, 
Katyayana, and Patafjali were the Three Seers, and especially the 
ultimate interpretation of Patanjali was canonically binding. If 
Nagoji found a single passage where, under Patanjali’s interpreta- 
tion, the gender in which a word is cited is indifferently chosen, 
or a single passage where, under Patafjali’s interpretation, the 
word “and” has no particular bearing, then he was obliged to 
conclude that Panini could not have intended these features to be 
generally significant. 


V 


Probably the peculiarities of our passage are to be explained as 
follows. 

The citation of the words in Rule 33 is in masculine form because 
it is only the masculine nominative plural that is involved in the 
rule. ‘This helps to set off these words from the following, and 
incidentally saves a short vowel. 

The word ca “ and” in Rule 33 has the same value as in Rule 31 
and in many other passages of the Grammar: it is used in the last 
of a series of (two or more) rules that are additively coordinated. 
This habit, taken from ordinary speech, serves in the Grammar to 
show where such an enumerative series ends. Thus, in Rule 31 
“and in a copulative,” the word “ and” shows that “in a copu- 
lative” is the last of the three places where sarva etc. are not 
pronouns. Technically, we may phrase this by saying that the 
word “and” shows the continued validity (anuvrtti) up to this 
point, and the cessation of validity (nivrtti) at this point of the 
word na “not” in Rule 29. Similarly in Rule 33: the word 
“and” concludes the series of rules (two in number) which tell 
where option in the nom. pl. masc. is given. In technical language: 
the word “and” in Rule 33 marks the continued validity in this 
rule of the words “option before nom.-pl. -as” of Rule 32 and 
the cessation of this validity at the end of Rule 33. This indica- 
tion is reinforced by quoting the words in masculine form. Thus 
the subsequent rules, 34, 35, 36, have nothing to do with option in 
the nom. pl. 

The words in these subsequent rules were not intended by 
Panini to stand in the List. These three rules simply state that 
these words, with these restrictions of sense, are pronouns. These 
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words are treated in the Text and not in the List because they 
require restriction: they are pronouns only in the meanings here 
given. After Panini’s time and before Katyayana’s, some tinkerer 
added them bodily, without reducing them to stem form, and with 
the statements of restriction, to the end of the List Sarva Etc. 
There Katyayana and Patafjali, and, according to Kaiyata, some 
later students found them. This corruption of the List involved 
not only the repetition which Katyayana criticized and Patanjali 
tried to explain, but also another discrepancy: Rule 5, 3, 2 ex- 
cludes “ dvi ete.” from a characteristic of pronouns which almost 
any page of Sanskrit shows to hold good for pirva and its group 
(adverbial forms like pirvatra). Patafjali explains this, as we 
have seen, as an exception to order. A later arranger of the List 
solved this difficulty by moving these final numbers of the List 
back to a place before 18 tyad; here they no longer interfered with 
“ dvi ete.” of Rule 5, 3, 2 or with rules about “ tyad etc.” 

Panini’s reference at 7, 1, 16 to “ the nine beginning with parva” 
would have lacked the mention of “nine” and would have read 
simply “pirva etc.”, had he intended these words to stand, as 
. Pataijali found them, at the end of the List Sarva Ete. We have 
seen how Pataijali tries to explain the mention of the number 
“nine.” In reality, 7, 1, 16 refers to Panini’s Text at 1, 1, 34. 
35, 36, and the number “nine” is necessary to secure inclusion 
of all the words. This reference shows, incidentally, that for Panini 
purva, and not avara, actually stood first in Rule 34. 

The word nema in Rule 33 repeats number 12 of the List. The 
traditional interpretation, then, has it that the first six words in 
Rule 33, not being in the List, are normally nouns, but are in the 
nom. pl. mase. capable of pronominal inflection; but that nema, 
being in the List, is normally a pronoun, but is in the nom. pl. 
masc. capable of nominal inflection. Not to repeat the other argu- 
ments, one may surmise that if Panini had meant this, he would 
have put nema into a separate rule. Probably nema did not stand 
in Panini’s List; he treated it in Rule 33 on a par with the six 
other words there cited: in Panini’s language nema had nominal 
character except for the option of a pronominally formed nom. pl. 
mase. In Sanskrit literature the word nema is little used, certainly 
not enough to carry on a (literary) tradition of its Paninean inflec- 
tion. Later grammarians were dependent for information on this 
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point upon their interpretation of Panini’s statements and upon 
whatever examples they could find in old books. Probably some 
scholar who knew pronominal forms of the word in Vedic texts 
(perhaps nemasmin RV 10, 48, 10) inserted it in the List. 
Boehtlingk in his edition of Panini and more fully in the Peters- 
burg Dictionary, s. v. antara, suggests the correct interpretation 
of bahiryoga- in Rule 36: “in conjunction with ‘ outside’ ” 
means “in contrast with ‘ outside.’” The word yoga is used in 
the same way at 4, 1, 48; everywhere else in Panini it means “ in 
(actual) context with” so that the only possible alternative mean- 
ing of bahiryoga- would be “in connection with the word bahih, 
‘outside.’ ” There is no parallel for Kaiyata’s interpretation, “ as 
a synonym of ‘ outside,’ ” which was taken over by Bhattoji and 
Jayaditya. This faulty interpretation does not go back to Katya- 
yana and Patanjali. The former says: “The mention of ‘ under- 
garment’ is purposeless, because this effect is attained by bahiryoga. 
—No, for, rather, it has the purpose of applying to a pair of 
petticoats and the like.” Patanjali expands these remarks, reject- 
ing the latter. The Chaya points out that this discussion was 
necessitated by the absence of the word dkhyd “appellative” in 
the rule, which otherwise could have been interpreted like Rule 35, 
giving “in an appellative for wndergarment.” Now, Katyayana’s 
second sentence is obscure, and Patafjali’s interpretation of it 
seems far-fetched,? but so much is clear, that these scholars did 





* Katyaiyana’s remarks may perhaps be interpreted thus: In his and 
Panini’s speech one could say “an inner” for “an undergarment.” K. 
questions whether this need be specially stated, since this usage would 
seem to be included under the definition “in contrast with outside ” 
(Vartika 1), but decides that, after all, it needs to be stated, since “an 
inner ” refers to either of two petticoats or the like, worn one over the 
other, while “in contrast with outside” might be taken as appropriate 
only to the inside one (Vartika 2). 

This, however, is not Patafijali’s interpretation. He paraphrases the 
two Vartika’s and explains and refutes the second by saying: Where this 
is not known: which is the inside one (antariyam) and which the outside 
one (uttariyam), here, too, that person who has first made examination, 
for him it is decided: this is the inner and this the outer. (Kaiyata’s 
gloss: In the case of a pair of petticoats of equal size and not donned, it 
is not known whether a given one is the outer or inner.—‘ Here too”; 
as soon as the identity of the undergarment is determined by forethought, 
then, too, it is a case of “conjunction with outside”). Thus it appears 
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not know antara in a sense of “ outer,” but interpreted bahiryoga 
as “ inner.” 
VI 
In our view, then, the List Sarva Etc. should be read without 
(12) nema, (15) pirva etc., (16) sva, (17) antara; and the Rules 
would be interpreted thus: 


(a) As interpreted by the ancients. 

(b) Designated as pronouns are the words in the List. Also 
the words pirva, para, avara, daksina, uttara, apara, adhara in the 
sense of a spatial or temporal relation when not specialized appella- 
tives; the word sva when not an appellative for “kinsman” or 
“ property”; the word antara when meaning “ inner” or “ under- 
garment.” (Later, at 7, 1, 16, we learn that these nine words 
have optionally nominal inflection in certain forms; the nom. pl. 
masc., however, in the pronominal senses, is always pirve, etc., 
never pirvah). The words prathama, carama, -taya (1. e., words 
formed with this suffix), alpa, ardha, katipaya, nema optionally 
have the pronominal form in the nom. pl. masc., but otherwise 
have only nominal forms. 





that Patafijali’s interpretation of Kiatyayana’s second Vartika is: An 
undergarment is still an undergarment even when not recognized as belong- 
ing inside. His refutation is that, as soon as one recognizes it as an 
undergarment, one also recognizes that it belongs inside. He has under- 
estimated Kiatyaiyana’s point, probably because the expression “ an inner ” 
for an undergarment was unfamiliar to him. 

A different interpretation is quoted by Kaiyata: But others say: The 
word “and so forth ” is included in the Vartika 2; this means that in the 
case of a set of three or four »etticoats, since the third and fourth are 
not in “conjunction with outide,” the word “undergarment ” deserves 
separate mention. 
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The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread Westward. 
By THoMAs FRANCIS Carter. New York: CoLtumsBia UNI- 
VERSITY PrREss, 1925. 


Although the subjects and problems treated in this volume are 
quite familiar to the majority of orientalists, Professor Carter, is 
the first who gives us in a learned book an intelligent summary of 
the past research in this interesting subject, particularly based on 
the important manuscript-discoveries in Turkistan. This general 
survey of the whole field enables us to discern clearly the many 
gaps in our knowledge that remain to be filled; and, while the 
history of rag-paper and printing may be well outlined in its 
essential features, there are still many problems awaiting solution 
or wanting further elucidation. The plan of the book is admirably 
conceived and consistently carried through. The entire work testi- 
fies to assiduous study at home and abroad, both in Chinese and 
European sources; it is attractively written, and the volume is well 
printed and well gotten up, being illustrated by 37 half-tones, a 
graphic chart in colors demonstrating the development of rag-paper 
and printing in China and the West, and a map showing the 
migration of rag-paper from China to Europe. 

While I am grateful to the author for having written this useful 
book, I feel obliged to dissent from his opinions and conclusions in 
certain points. First, as to method, I do not share his optimism 
in regard to Chinese encyclopaedias as being reliable (p. 189) ; 
they are, in my opinion, not more trustworthy than our own; they 
are assuredly helpful for ready reference as a first aid, but a real 
study must be based on the original texts whenever available. A 
twenty years’ occupation with the Tu shu tst ch‘eng has convinced 
me that numerous quotations in it are incomplete, corrupt, or even 
senseless and that very important texts are entirely omitted; still 
less do I have great confidence in the 7's‘e yiian published by the 
Commercial Press of Shanghai, over which so much fuss is now 
being made. As to another point of method, Professor Carter has 
a fondness for evolutionizing and correlating things as being de- 
rived one from another; thus, the charm was the transition from 
the seal to the block print (p. 11), which is merely an unproved 
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speculation. Considerations of similar phenomena in other cultures 
tend to make one skeptical about evolutionary reconstructions of 
this character just in this particular field. Seals were also known 
in the ancient Near East; the Babylonian inscribed seal-cylinders, 
which rolled over soft clay and left in it an imprint of the text, 
represent a method analogous to our book-printing. In India 
wooden blocks for making impressions on textiles were known, but 
they were never applied to books; likewise the Polynesians who are 
ignorant of seals and letters utilize blocks for printing designs on 
their tapa, and the Dayak of Borneo use them as well for impress- 
ing tattoo marks on their bodies. In ancient Mexico paper was 
manufactured from maguey fibres, but no advance was made toward 
printing. Carter is still incline. to presume that European typo- 
graphy resulted from block-printing, but he overlooks the fact that 
wooden types were never made in Europe and that the alleged 
development from wood-engraving to typography has been suc- 
cessfully contested (bibliography in G. Jacob, Hinfluss des Morgen- 
lands auf das Abendland, 1924, p. 42). 

It is to the merit of Professor Carter that he has elucidated the 
- text of Lu Shen to which Julien’s statement of the initiation of 
block-printing in A. D. 593 goes back (p. 202), and the conclusion 
is quite plausible that this passage, traceable to an older text which 
contains nothing about printing, is due to a misunderstanding. It 
seems to me rather hasty, however, to assert that “there is appar- 
ently nothing about printing in the Annals of the Sui Dynasty.” 
To enable one to make such a positive assertion would require read- 
ing of a considerable portion at least of the Sui Annals. Julien, by 
the way, is not the only one who ascribed printing to the Sui or 
who can be held responsible, as Carter thinks, for the repetition of 
this statement in most histories of China in western languages. 
A. Wylie wrote, “ Printing was known in the time of the Sui, and 
practised to a limited extent during the T‘ang; but the early efforts 
at the art do not seem to have been sufficiently successful to super- 
sede the manuscripts.” Even Palladius (in his Chinese-Russian 
Dictionary, I, 264) remarks, “ It is supposed that printing began 
from the Sui dynasty; it is perfectly credible from the Sung 
dynasty.” This point requires further investigation. 

In discussing the history of movable type in China, Professor 
Carter translates a text said to have been written in 1214 under 
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the Mongol dynasty by Wang Cheng; this text, however, is pre- 
served only in an appendix to a work on agriculture by this author 
edited in the K‘ien-lung period (1736-95). Carter reproduces from 
this book the illustration of a revolving wheel alleged to have been 
contrived by Wang Cheng as a type-setting device in 1314, but 
here he remarks cautiously, “ Whether this illustration goes back 
to the original edition of 1314 or whether it is a reconstruction by 
K‘ien-lung’s editors, is uncertain.” But this suspicion is ripe for 
the whole text: the wooden movable types ascribed to Wang Cheng 
are strikingly similar to a font of wooden types made under K‘ien- 
lung in 1773 for printing the catalogue of his library (not men- 
tioned by Carter), and there is a well-illustrated Chinese book 
extant which describes the various, stages in the manufacture of 
this type. There are striking coincidences between the descriptions 
of this book and those of Wang Cheng, and a critical comparison 
of the two texts would probably clear up the problem in part. 

In the biography of Pi Sheng (p. 160) it is justly denied that, 
as Julien has it, he was a smith (note on p. 251); nevertheless, 
on p. 181, the author speaks of “ Pi Sheng the smith.” 

The date 1403 as denoting the first use of movable type in 
Korea is probably correct, but there is a statement in the Annual 
Report on Reforms and Progress in Chosen 1914-15 by the 
Government-General of Chosen (Keijo, 1916, p. 17) which would 
merit investigation: “ It is said that a Chinese Book of Etiquette 
was printed with movable type by Koreans in the reign of K6-jong 
(1214-66), the twenty-third king of Koryu.” The interesting in- 
formation is also given there that “old types, whether made of 
metal, earth, or wood, in the possession of the former imperial 
household of Korea, numbering about 500,000 pieces, were trans- 
ferred to the care of the Government-General, and arranged in 
better order by classifying them according to the Chinese dictionary 
of K‘ang-hi.” 

For the fact that wall-paper is a Chinese invention, the reader 
is referred to Grande Encyclopédie, while in our own American 
literature we have an excellent book on this subject by Kate 
Sanborn, Old Time Wall Papers, an Account of the Pictorial 
Papers on our Forefathers’ Walls (Greenwich, Conn., 1905), with 
many excellent colored plates. Chinese wall-papers were first intro- 
duced into Europe by Dutch traders at the end of the seventeenth 
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century under the name “ pagoda-papers.” ‘As early as 1735 they 
were brought to America. Specimens of Chinese wall-papers are 
still to be found in colonial houses of Massachusetts, some even 
imported in 1750 and in good state of preservation. Many of the 
older American papers exhibit their relationship to the Chinese in 
that the decoration is not repeated, but runs continuously about 
the entire room or contains a scenic representation. It is not cor- 
rect that as stated in the Introduction (p. xii), the scientific study 
of the invention of paper in the West was begun by F. Hirth. 
Hirth’s article “ Die Erfindung des Papiers in China” (T“oung 
Pao, 1890, pp. 1-14) can hardly be called scientific; it is a com- 
pilation based on previous studies by J. Edkins and A. Wylie in 
which most of Hirth’s data are anticipated. Another article by 
Hirth, “ Western Appliances in the Chinese Printing Industry ” 
(1886), would have supplied Carter with some useful data. 

No reference whatever is made in the book to the name of 
A. Wylie, and the introduction to his Notes on Chinese Literature, 
which contains a valuable and critical history of printing in China, 
has not at all been utilized,—an almost unintelligible omission. 
A careful perusal of Wylie’s study would have made many a slip 
unnecessary. There is no foundation for ascribing the invention 
of the writing-brush to the general Mung Tien in the third cen- 
tury B.C. (p. 2). This is a tradition merely found in the late 
and apocryphal Po wu chi; the contemporaneous records (Se-ma 
Tsien’s Shi kt) have nothing to this effect. It is surprising also 
that a brochure entitled The Rise of the Native Press in China 
by Y. P. Wang (Columbia University, 1924, 50 p.) has not been 
consulted. Mr. Wang gives very interesting information on the 
old Peking Gazette, the oldest newspaper in the world, which dates 
back to the days of the T‘ang dynasty. The question as to when 
and how this newspaper was first printed ought to have been venti- 
lated in a book devoted to printing in China, but the subject is 
not even touched upon (cf. Mayers, “‘ The Peking Gazette,” China 
Review, III, p. 16). 

The activity of the Ming and Manchu in printing numerous 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu books is passed over in silence, nor 
is the Islamic press mentioned with its numerous editions in 
Arabic, Chinese, and Arabic-Chinese. Ibn Batiita’s account of 
China is strongly overvalued (pp. 114, 233), and is very far from 
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“containing a true picture of China.” Whether G. Ferrand is 
right in his assertion or not that he may never have visited China, 
many of his data concerning China are unintelligible, absurd, o1 
fictitious. Rashid-eddin is called an Arabic writer on p. 197 and 
correctly a Persian historian on p. 219. 

“ Whether picture or text, practically all the earliest block prints 
on paper that have been preserved are religious. On the other 
hand, . . . none of the textile prints, whether in Asia or Europe, 
has a religious motive ” (p. 149). Yet, in Tibet, prayer formulas 
and incantations with or without religious pictures are printed on 
cotton and hemp cloth, many examples of which are in th» Field 
Museum, Chicago. Printing on textiles has survived longest among 
the secret societies of China. In the Heaven and Earth League 
(T‘ien ti hui), a political organization of anti-Manchu tendency, 
certificates of membership issued after initiation were generally of 
white cloth on which the characters were printed in black and laid 
out in the form of an octagon, with the seals stamped in vermilion 
in the centre; sometimes they were of yellow silk with characters 
printed in black (W. Stanton, The Triad Society, Hongkong, 1900, 
pp. 71, 76, 78, 85). 

In chapter 19 playing-cards are considered as a factor in the 
westward movement of printing. The author’s information on the 
history of games, however, is rather vague. It is not correct that 
polo spread from Persia to India and China about the same time; 
it reached: India only under the rule of the Moghuls, while it was 
in full swing in China under the T‘ang dynasty. A sinologue 
should not be content to refer his readers to the article Polo in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica if his nearest colleagues like Parker, 
(tiles, Chavannes (not to speak of myself) have made contributions 
to the history of the game from Chinese sources. According to 
Carter, the earliest reference to dice, “ which form the background 
of Chinese playing-cards,” is in the year 501. Dice are mentioned 
as early as A. D. 406 in the Chinese version of the Brahmajalasitra 
(§ 33), translated by Kumarajiva, under the name po-lo-sai 
(anciently pa-la-sak), which is a transcription of Sanskrit prasaka 
or picaka (“die, dice”); and Giles, in his Chinese Dictionary 
(No. 9658), even remarks that dice date from the third century 
A.D., and were first made of baked clay. With reference to 
another term, shu p‘u, which occurs in the text quoted by Carter 
on p. 243, Giles observes, “ Said to be of Indian origin, first men- 
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tioned by Ma Jung, second century A.D.” There is no doubt 
that dice in China are of Indian origin: they are not referred to 
in any ancient Chinese system of divination. In India, they are 
of immemorial antiquity, being used both for divination and 
gambling (cf. Liiders, Wiirfelspiel im alten Indien, 1907). <A 
standard book on Indian dice is mentioned in the literature of the 
Sui dynasty. As playing-cards are of Chinese origin, it is at the 
outset not probable that they had dice as their background or, as 
Carter also puts it, that a transition from dice to cards took place. 
The two games, in my opinion, represent two distinct developments. 
The above term prasaka (po-lo-sai) denoted in particular the game 
of backgammon (Persian nard), which was introduced into China 
in the first part of the sixth century (not during the T‘ang or a 
little before, as said on p. 139). There is no doubt that the Arabs 
transmitted playing-cards to Europe, for Spanish-Portuguese naipe, 
Old Italian naibi, are of Arabic origin, according to G. Jacob 
(ZDMG, 1899, 349 and Geschichte des Schattentheaters, 1925, p. 
206) from Arabic la‘ib (“play”). This rather plausible deriva- 
tion has unfortunately not been entered in Meyer-Liibke’s Roman- 
isches etym. Worterbuch. The date A. D. 969 which Carter quotes 
as an early reference to playing-cards in China does not mean 
much; the game was fully developed in the course of the ninth 
century, as could have easily been ascertained from Schlegel’s 
doctor’s thesis of 1869, Chinesische Bréiuche und Spiele in Europa, 
p. 20, and in this point Schlegel is right. Carter emphasizes the 
fact that playing-cards are not mentioned in ancient Arabic records. 
This may be correct, as gambling games are forbidden by Islam; 
the Chinese also indulge in many gambling games, no record of 
which is preserved. The fact remains, however, that the Arabs do 
play cards (cf. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
tians, 5th ed., II, p. 46). For myself I do not believe that playing- 
cards were instrumental in transmitting the Chinese method of 
block-printing to Europe or that they exerted any tangible influence 
on the art of printing. 

These various points of criticism bearing on details do not detract 
much from the real value of the book. As a whole it is excellent 
and serves the interests of both the layman and the scholar in 
furnishing a guide into a difficult subject which offers attractions 
to every cultured mind. 

Field Museum, Chicago. 
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Majmi‘ al-Alfaz al-Suryaniyyah min al-‘Arabiyyat al-‘Ammiyyah 
fi ma-bain-al-Nahrain wa-khusisan al ‘Arabiyyah al-A midiyyah. 
By Naoum Exias Patax. West New York, N. J.: 1924. 
Pp. 282. 


The publication of a book in Karshuni (Arabic words in Syriac 
characters) on the mimeograph machine in New Jersey is perhaps 
in itself an event worthy of a mention in the JourNaAL—regardless 
of the scientific merits of the work. Such is the case with Mr. 
Palak’s book. The writer, in the literal as well as in the figurative 
sense, is himself a ‘Iraqi from Amid and has for many years been 
issuing on the mimeograph a Syriac newspaper, Beth Nahrain, for 
the benefit of his few Syriac speaking fellow immigrants in the 
United States. The book is made up of an alphabetically arranged 
list of 1537 words, which the author considers Syriac, and which 
are to-day used in the colloquial Arabic spoken in Mesopotamia 
and particularly in the region of Amid. Before the end of the 
book there is a brief chapter on the Syriac proper names still in 
vogue in Mesopotamia and among the Maronites of Lebanon. 

That the author has courage and industry is clear from the 
introduction where he says (p. 2): “I have written the book with 
my own hand and published it on the mimeograph at my own 
expense without receiving the least aid from my people whether 
along material or moral lines.” But it is also clear from the intro- 
duction (p. 3), where he makes Persian and Turkish branches of 
Aramaic, that he is an untrained amateur in the field of linguistic 
science and Semitic philology. 

Mr. Palak has fallen into the error of treating many words, such 
as No. 980 mirwahat (= fan) and No. 485 sarraf (= to pass, let 
go), which have a common Semitic origin, from which both Syriac 
and Arabic drew, as simply Syriac words which the Arabic bor- 
rowed. He has also ignored the fact that while the Arabic may 
have adopted from Syriac such words as No. 3 abrashiyyat (= par- 
ish), No. 52 aykiinah (= icon), No. 3% antika (= antique things), 
No. 32) iklirus (= clergy), these words are not Syriac at all. The 
first two are Greek and the last two are Latin occurring as loan- 
words in Syriac. Besides, the author has considered many excla- 
matory words such as No. 41 ah, No. 47 uf, No. 155 bah, and a 
large number of onomatopes, such as No. 84 barbar (= to talk 
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hastily and unintelligently), No. 386 dakdak (= to hammer or 
strike a nail), No. 705 farfar (= to flutter or fly slowly), as of 
Syriac origin. It should nevertheless be admitted that he has made 
a number of good shots which hit the mark. 

On the whole it seems that the chief value of the book does not 
consist in its contribution, as the author intended it, to compara- 
tive Semitic philology, but to our knowledge of the vocabulary of 
an Arabic dialect used in North Mesopotamia. Whether the fif- 
teen hundred words listed are of Syriac origin or not, they are 
undoubtedly words used in one of the many Arabic dialects all of 
which have thus far received very little attention from scholars in 
spite of the absorbing interest and great value connected with their 
study. 


Al-Bayyinat fi al-Din w-al-Ijtima@ w-al-Adab w-al-Ta’rikh. By 
Al-Sheikh ‘Axnp-uL-Kaprr AL-MAGHRIBI. 2 vols. Cairo: 
1925 and 1926. Pp. 290 and 318. 


This is a collection of essays on religious, social, literary, and 
historical subjects which appeared first in the Egyptian press be- 
tween 1906 and 1914. The author is now one of the five active 
members of the Arab Academy in Damascus. Although many of 
the subjects treated have become out-of-date and many of the 
essays were occasioned by conditions which no more obtain, the 
author seems to have left them as he first wrote them. 

The main thesis which Sheikh al-Maghribi seems to be desirous 
to present may be stated as follows: There is something wrong with 
Islam; it should be reformed; the reform should first begin as a 
religious movement; the religious movement consists in a return 
to the precepts of the Koran, the following of the sound laws of 
thinking and the rejection of many usages and traditions which 
have hitherto passed as Islamic but have in reality nothing to do 
with Islam. 

All those who still entertain the doubt that Islam is capable of 
change and progress should read this work. Here we have a tur- 
baned sheikh who had never been subjected to systematized Western 
influence but whose writings breathe the same critical and liberal 
spirit of the two luminaries of modern Islam, Muhammad ‘Abdu 
and Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani, whose pupil the author was. 
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Not only is the author a modernist but a pragmatic philosopher. 
Following are a few passages translated for illustration: “ We 
should believe in, and act according to, what Islam has legislated 
for us in its two methods: sound thinking and undoubted trans- 
mission. Everything else that is received other than through these 
two ways we are under no obligation to believe in or act accord- 
ing to,” vol. I, p. 18. “ An article of faith (‘aka’id) has two evi- 
dences: sound thinking and the holy Koran. Not to accept such 
an article is an act of heresy. Tradition (takdlid) is based on 
individual usage and reports but is spread among the people. To 
ignore it is not an act of apostasy. The distinction between the 
two is clear and should be kept clear,” vol. II, pp. 311-312. “ West- 
ern (tfranj) scholars often treat the origins of Islam, the revela- 
tion of the Koran, and the mission of the Prophet Muhammad in 
a way that is more agreeable to the mind and more likely to find 
lodging in it than the method in which one of the ‘ulema of Islam 
is likely to treat the same subject. ... They have marched for- 
ward, but we have marched backward. Our Muslim library and 
our pedagogical method are still where they were eight hundred 
years ago,” vol. II, pp. 238-239. 

The book is beautifully printed in the Salafiyyah Press, Cairo, 
and is supplied with many of the necessary vowels. Its appearance 
at this time is an index of the new temper of twentieth century 
Islam. 

Puiuip K. Hirt. 

Princeton University. 


Sacrifice: Jewish and Christian 


Sacrifice in the Old Testament, Theory and Practice. By GrorcE 
BucHANAN Gray, Litt. D. Oxford: CLARENDON PREss, 1925. 
Pp. 434. Price $5.50. 


The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy. By W. O. E. 
OxrsTERLEY, D.D. Oxford: CLARENDON Press, 1925. Pp. 
243. Price $4.75. 


The study of sacrifice has been one of the most interesting to 
which students of the history of religions have applied themselves. 
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Most of this study has proceeded upon two assumptions, and has 
tried to arrange all accompanying ceremonial about these. 

The first is that in practically all ancient religions the killing of 
an animal was an integral and central feature of worship. The 
theory has been that in some way or other a deity was affected by 
this killing. Some have construed the act as giving food to the 
deity ; others found in it the participation in a common meal with 
the deity; still others, as the late Dr. Jastrow, for instance, have 
sought the explanation of the origin of sacrifice in the rites of 
hepatoscopy, emphasizing the examination of the entrails of the 
slaughtered animal for purposes of divination as the essential fea- 
ture of the sacrifice. The burning of the animal would then be- 
come a necessary sequel for the proper disposition of what had 
been used for sacred purposes. Some, to be sure, have tried to 
explain the sacrifice as originating in the presentation of a tribute 
or gift to the deity. Most of the theories of sacrifice have ranged 
themselves about one of these ideas. Early Christian interpreters 
were therefore wont to construe the death of Christ as thus effecting 
a proper sacrifice to God. <A great deal of Christian interpreta- 
tion centers about the attempt to link the sacrifice of Christ with 
the Jewish Passover, and therefore to explain the Christian Euchar- 
ist as receiving its real meaning from its connection with the Pass- 
over and the death of Christ. 

The other assumption has been that if sacrifices could be traced 
to their origin, we should be able to explain all their later develop- 
ments. There has been a sort of tacit idea that all the rites of any 
historic sacrifice could be found to proceed from a primitive time 
and a single source. 

In all the discussions, two facts have either been ignored or 
neglected. It is impossible to trace a river to its source. The 
farther up-stream we go, the more brooks and creeks we find, until 
we discover that a river has not a source but many sources. This 
same principle is true in the tracing of any religious rite. As a 
matter of fact, our English word “ sacrifice,” has been used as a 
blanket term to designate a number of rites varying widely in 
method, in process, and in purpose. The linking of these rites 
together under a general term “ sacrifice ” is a very much later act. 

It has also been forgotten that no living religion is static. Every 
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religion during the whole period of its life has shown the biological 
quality of assimilating new material and sloughing off the old. 
In the process of its life every religion is always found to develop 
new ideas. Rites and ceremonies continue long after the original 
reason for their practice has been discarded and forgotten. There 
is always developed for the continuance of the rite a new reason 
which is seldom if ever the historic occasion for the origin of the 
rite. 

Dr. Gray studies etymologically all of the Hebrew words which 
are used to designate any kind of sacrifice. He recognizes that the 
root meaning of many of these words involves ideas which belong 
“to a grossly material view of religion and of man’s relation to 
God.” He is not disturbed by the discovery of primitive ideas of 
feeding a deity, or of eating a common meal with a deity. Very 
early in their history, the Hebrews began to outgrow this material- 
istic “ conception of God or the thought that the gods, like men, 
eat and drink.” From pre-exilic days another idea commences in 
Hebrew thought and increases in prominence, while the older con- 
ceptions gradually lose significance, until at the time of Christ this 
new idea has become the underlying conception of Hebrew sacrifice, 
and therefore the main idea which animated the original Christian 
conceptions of this rite. 

“While it is valuable and instructive to trace back as we can 
Jewish sacrificial customs to their origin and to determine the idea 
or thought out of which they originally sprang, such investigation 
ought not to take the place of, but in a discussion of Jewish sacri- 
fice, should merely be used to promote and assist, the inquiry as 
to what at various periods Jewish sacrificial custom was, how much 
of it had ceased to express living religious thought and had be- 
come merely opus operatum, and, most important of all, what at a 
given period was the thought or purpose associated with customs 
inherited from the past, and in many cases from a remote past.” 

The idea which Dr. Gray finds assuming increasing importance 
in Jewish sacrifices is that they were, or became, offerings. This 
thought is not to be confused with the theory that sacrifices were 
in the beginning gifts or tributes to a deity. The idea of a simple 
offering was a later development. Originally these offerings were 
conceived as material gifts from man for the use of God, but this 
conception was almost, if not completely, outgrown. By the time 
6 
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of the last century before our era, or the first of our era, it was 
generally recognized by Jewish expositors that the gifts which man 
made to God were in no sense the enrichment of God, from whom 
come all things, and to whom all things belong. The sacrifices 
came therefore to be symbolic of the conception that “there is a 
gift which man can make to God, a gift of something that is his 
own and that God desires to receive; man can give himself; his will 
is his own; he can make it a present to God.” 

In Jewish sacrifices the propitiatory quality which was doubtless 
present in early days gradually decreases and gives place to a 
eucharistic quality. By far the majority of Jewish sacrifices were 
acts of joy and thanksgiving and were presented as expressive of 
man’s thankfulness to Zod for the blessings received from him. 
“ Not only were sacrificial occasions pre-eminently happy occasions, 
but in theory at least, and we may believe at least at times in 
practice also, occasions for dwelling on the goodness of Yahweh, 
and professing gratitude to him.” The liturgies of the old Hebrew 
sacrifices, in so far as they can be recovered, bear out the euchar- 
istic rather than the propitiatory nature of the offerings of the Old 

_ Testament. 

Even the propitiatory offerings were not regarded in themselves 
as atoning for sins. They accompany restitution or other atone- 
ment. For instance, if a man steal, he must restore the amount of 
his theft plus a substantial interest. This restitution strictly 
speaking atoned for the theft. In addition to this, he made what 
came to be called “ a sin offering,” which was an offering of thanks- 
giving to the deity who had allowed him to atone for his sin. 

There is no fixed idea of sacrifice holding throughout Old 
Testament history. Just as the story of the Hebrews from the 
time of their immigration into Palestine to the beginning of the 
Christian era was a story of twelve centuries of development from 
untutored nomadic life to a high degree of civilization, so the his- 
tory of their religion is likewise one of development. It may well 
be expected that the ideas underlying the beginning of the Chris- 
tian liturgies and Christian theology would be those at the end of 
the Old Testament period of development rather than at its begin- 
ning. It is not to be supposed that twelve centuries of religious 
thought and progress would be discarded. The whole question of 

the early interpretation of the Christian Eucharist has been vari- 
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ously approached and opinions have varied from a crass association 
of it with the older Jewish Passover and propitiatory ideas on the 
one hand, and an equally crass association with the Hellenistic 
mystery religions on the other. It is probable that the real origin 
of the Christian Eucharist and Christian Liturgy will be found in 

neither of these extremes. 

Both Dr. Gray and Dr. Oesterley make very clear that the Chris- 
tian Eucharist is not to be identified in any way in its beginning 
with the Jewish Passover. Scholars have long recognized the dis- 
crepancy between the alleged dates of the institution of the Eu- 
charist. The Synoptics make it coincide with the Passover meal: 
St. John’s Gospel places it on the day before the Passover. Between 
such contradictory testimony, the scholar has to make a decision. 
Both of these writers accept the Johannine statement as to date 
rather than that of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Dr. Oesterley identifies the meal at which Christ and his Disciples 
were met with the weekly social meal of the Jews which usually 
took place on Friday, but in that particular year was moved back 
to Thursday because the Sabbath day coincided with the first day 
of the Passover feast, and the Passover took precedence. “ The 
weekly social meal could not take place on the usual Friday after- 
noon because the sacrifice of the Passover lambs was taking place 
in the Temple then. Therefore the weekly social meal had to be 
held on Thursday afternoon.” The blessing of the cup and the 
bread are therefore identified with the sanctification ceremony 
known as “ Passover Kiddush.” Dr. Oesterley points out that the 
words of Christ: “ This do in remembrance of me” and “ Do this 
as often as you drink it in remembrance of me” are made signi- 
ficant if this meal was the Kiddush. “If it was the Passover meal 
during which these words were uttered, the most natural inference 
which Christ’s hearers would draw would be that he was referring 
to the Passover cup. But inasmuch as the Passover feast took 
place annually, the remembrance would in that case only be once a 
year. But as we know from Acts xx. 7 and from other sources, it 
was from the very beginning the point of the Church to make this 
remembrance on every first day of the week.” 

With the thesis established that Jewish sacrifices were euchar- 
istic rather than propitiatory, we are one step nearer seeing how 
readily the Christian Eucharist could very early be explained upon 
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a sacrificial basis. It is significant not only that the sacrificial 
terminology was very early adapted to the Christian Rite, but that 
one of the earliest names applied to this Rite was the word “ thanks- 
giving ” or “ eucharist.” 

It is not necessary to try to explain the whole of the Christian 
Eucharist ceremonial on the basis of its Jewish background. That 
there was a great deal of such background might well be expected, 
and Dr. Oesterley has done good service in tracing numerous ele- 
ments of the early liturgies which were plainly dependent upon 
Jewish antecedents for their inspiration. Christianity in the be- 
ginning was limited to a few hopeful Jews; indeed, it may be called 
at first a Jewish sect. Not for some years were non-Jews admitted 
to its membership. It may well be supposed then that Christian 
ceremonies were Jewish ceremonies adapted to their new use. One 
need not be surprised to find Jewish liturgies giving form and 
color to Christian ceremonial. After tracing the pre-Christian 
elements in the Jewish liturgies and listing the sources for the 
earliest forms of Christian worship, Dr. Oesterley traces the Jewish 
influence on these forms and places his findings in parallel columns. 
Many of his comparisons are striking ; others seem slightly forced. 

However Jewish the first Christian rites may have been, non- 
Jews very soon were admitted to the new fellowship, and before 
long dominated its thought and practices. Greek terminology and 
Greek ideas soon replaced the Jewish exposition of Christian cere- 
monial. At least as early as the Didache, the Christian Eucharist 
was described by Greek writers as @vocia. A popular etymology 
derived this Greek word from the root @v supposedly meaning 
“to kill.” The earliest significance of this root, however, ace>rd- 
ing to Boisacq, is “to make smoke.” It was used frequently in 
Homer for bloodless sacrifices where there was no idea of killing. 
The making of the smoke therefore was probably the ceremonial 
offering of the gift to the deities and in the Greek, as well as in the 
Hebrew, we find the symbolic gift idea of sacrifices becoming much 
more prominent than was once supposed. 

It is to be hoped that someone will follow the studies of these two 
new Oxford books and will produce a scholarly book upon Christian 
sacrifice proceeding according to the lines and from the findings 
which these two scholars have given. 

RoyDEN KEITH YERKES. 
Philadelphia Divinity School. 
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Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: Egyptian Expe- 
dition, edited by ALBERT Morton LyruHeoe, Curator of the 
Department of Egyptian Art, New York, 1926. 


The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes: Part I, the archaeological 
material by H. E. Winuock, the literary material by W. E. 
CruM, xxvi + 276 pp., xxxv plates, quarto. Part II, Coptic 
ostraca and papyri, edited with translations and commentaries 
by W. E. Crum, Greek ostraca and papyri, edited by (the late) 
H. G. EvELYN WHITE, xvi + 386 pp., xvii plates, quarto. 


The archaeological report, prepared by Mr. Winlock, occupies 
chapters I-V of the first of these two handsome volumes in which 
the Metropolitan Museum has presented the results of its work 
upon the Coptic remains about the XI Dynasty tomb of the Vizier 
Daga, carried on during the periods February—April 1912, and 
January—May, 1914. The pardonable delay in publication, due to 
the war and the tragic death of H. G. Evelyn White, is more than 
compensated for by the thoroughness and comprehensiveness of the 
work. 

The site excavated lies about half way up the east side of the 
hill, Sheikh ‘Abd el-Kurneh, in western Thebes. It had aroused 
the attention of early visitors as containing a Greek inscription 
(now lost), which was a copy of a letter addressed by Athanasius, 
the famous Bishop of Alexandria, to the “ Orthodox ” at Thebes. 
The exploration of the Tomb of Daga in 1883 caused the clearing 
of a small part of the Coptic buildings, but also led to the destruc- 
tion of other parts, and the burial of still others under heaps of 
debris. The work of the Metropolitan Museum identified the ruins 
as those of the religious community grouped about Epiphanius, a 
Coptic saint. This identification is corroborated by the description 
contained in the will of the monk, Jacob, found among the Coptic 
archives of Jéme. The chronology of Epiphanius is uncertain, but 
he flourished at about 600 a. p. The life of the community covered 
about fifty years from the latter part of the sixth century. 

A fitting introduction to the study of the monastery itself is the 
survey of the topography of western Thebes in the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries, A. D., based upon existing Christian ruins. Although 
Epiphanius inherited the site, nothing was found that antedated 
his occupancy. As was usually the case, the first step was the 
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occupation of a ruined rock-tomb in the hillside. To this was added 
a vestibule, which was in turn surrounded by rooms, on no definite 
plan. Then work was begun upon a tower of refuge, which was 
finished under the successors of Epiphanius. The third generation 
walled in the courtyard, built a second tower, rebuilt the rooms in 
front of the vestibule, added buildings to the east, and joined these 
to the monastery by a new wall. All this was done with sun-dried 
brick. Besides these structures there were four outlying cells, each 
with an ancient tomb as its nucleus, and with its own equipment 
for the labor of its occupants. The Monastery of Epiphanius seems 
thus to have comprised a group of anchorites’ cells, clustered about 
the habitation of a famous hermit: intermediate to the stage of 
completely separate hermit-cells, and that of a true monastery. It 
is appropriately called a rdzos. In the cemetery was a domed 
canopy, serving apparently as a common monument. The dead 
were wrapped, but not mummified. Salt and juniper berries were 
scattered over them. 

The vestiges of trades and occupations give the material for re- 
construction of a good picture of life in Upper Egypt in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, A. D. This was essentially identical with 
’ that of the Fayyiim from the second to the fifth centuries, as re- 
vealed by the University of Michigan’s excavations at Karanis. 
Mr. Winlock thinks that the wooden lock with the iron key was 
introduced in the Greco-Roman period; and credits the Romans 
with introducing the nérag (threshing-machine) and saqiya (water- 
wheel). Few would dispute Winlock’s conclusion that no im- 
portant innovations were made in Nilotic culture from the end of 
Roman to the beginning of British suzerainty. 

Most valuable of the literary remains are the actual letters re- 
ceived by the renowned Epiphanius of Thebes, some of which, in- 
deed, are from the well-known Bishop Pisenthius of Keft. Dates 
are given by Pisenthius (601-631), Abraham (contemporary of 
Damianus, 578-605), and the Persian invasion (619-629). The 
nomes involved are those of Ermont (\Hermonthis) and Keft 
(Koptos). Thebes had become a group of insignificant villages, 
while Ermont was the foremost town of the district. 

Mr. Crum has made a careful analysis of the phonetic peculiari- 
ties of all the texts. This is very much needed; for the Copts 
evidently spoke many dialects and sub-dialects, which were reflected 
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in their attempts to write the literary Sa‘idic; and they have, for- 
tunately, the habit of spelling phonetically. Some of the peculiari- 
ties are “ Achmimic,” e. g.: a for o and e for a. Others appear to 
arise from an effort to avoid the “ Achmimic ” taint, e. g.: o for a 
and a for e. Still others are traceable to Esne and Edfu, e. g.: 
confusion of oud and 6 at the beginning of a word, and vowel dupli- 
cation. Velar and palatal consonants display great variation, 
which may be due to mixture of dialects or great phonetic decay. 
As regularly in Sa‘idic, there is confusion between the voiced and 
voiceless: [=—K=6 (probably the Leipzig k/g). So also: 
X=T®@=TC=y (probably the Leipzig tsch/dsch). In addi- 
tion to this, there is the Boheiric confusion between the palatalized 
and un-palatalized: x—To6—6 (probably all tsch/dsch). Not 
only are the velars palatalized, but the dentals also: r-—=K—T—=X 
(probably all dsch/tsch). Again, [—, (probably the Berlin g 
in “jute jebratene Janz”), and even x (as though “chute che- 
bratene Chanz”). This last (“ich-sound ”) causes the confusion 
of q and g. The texts present also peculiarities in vocabulary, 
morphology, and syntax which make their interpretation difficult. 
In the second volume appear some six hundred and thirty texts 
from ostraca and papyri (all Coptic but a very few), forty Coptic 
graffiti, and twenty-six Greek graffiti, with translations of these 
(and a number of discarded texts), and critical notes. They are 
the sources of Mr. Crum’s work in Part I. Mr. Crum has brought 
to the task his unique command of the Coptic language, his knowl- 
edge of Coptic Egypt and his thorough and painstaking method. 
Part I, p. 106: “The term castrum survives, it is usually sup- 
posed, in the modern Luxor, properly El Uksurein, ‘The ‘Two 
Forts.” Yaqtt (sub. voc.): “ Al-Aqsur, as if it were the plural 
of qasr, a plural of paucity.” Yaqiit does not mention the dual 
form, Al-Aqsurain, which would, however, be possible on his as-- 
sumption: for a broken plural can, of course, receive a dual 
ending. Perhaps the force of the plural had been lost as well as 
its connection with qasr; and perhaps it meant “ The Two Luxors.” 


A. E. R. Boax. 
W. H. WorreEtt. 


University of Michigan. 
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The Glory of God. Three Lectures by I. ABRAHAMS, M.A. Ox- 
FORD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1925. viii + 88 pp. 


Deutero-Isaiah. A Commentary, together with a Preliminary Ks- 
say on Deutero-Isaiah’s Influence on Jewish Thought. By 
RevuBEN Levy, M.A. OxrorpD UNIverRsITy Press, 1925. 
286 pp. 

Early Hebrew History and Other Studies. By Haro~p WIENER, 
M. A., LL.B. London: Ropert Scort, 1924. 117 pp. 


Mr. Abrahams’ lectures were delivered at the Jewish Institute 
of Religion, New York, in 1924, and are fittingly dedicated to its 
President, Dr. Stephen S. Wise. It is not enough to say that this 
little volume is a book of exceeding charm, so that the reader feels 
impelled to read it again. It is an admirable treatise in what we 
affect to call Religionsgeschichte, although the reviewer thinks that 
the lecturer would prefer to put it in the old-fashioned category of 
studies in Religion. The lectures are catholic and comparative in 
character, for not only are they a treatment of the theologumenon 
“the Glory of God” in the Hebrew Scriptures and in subsequent 
‘Jewish thought, but they also include in a most congenial spirit the 
thought of the New Testament and of the Church through the ages. 
The book is lit up by the wide range of the lecturer’s intimacy with 
the whole field of the religion and literature of our Western civiliza- 
tion, the taproot of which for its religion reaches back to Israel. 
He enforces by his example the observation that prerequisites for 
the comparative study of religion are a profound literary culture in 
the religions and civilizations involved, and even more a religious 
sensibility which knows, as St. Paul said, that it is handling things 
which “eye hath not seen.” Such a remark as the following is 
worth pondering over. “It is a defect in modern criticism of the 
Bible that, in its just ambition to proceed scientifically, it tends 
unjustly to isolate facts from their totality. A chemist must often 
do this in the course of his experiment, but it is a poor biologist 
who conceives that by such isolation of elements he can explain or 
reconstruct an organism. The theologian is more akin to biologist 
than to chemist.” The writer proceeds to contradict the crass views 
of some that the Glory was a purely external manifestation, in 
natural operations like the storm. He is indeed right. The Glory 
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is a manifestation form of Deity, and so generally is psychologi- 
cally visualized ; compare Ezekiel’s vision of the Throne or Dante’s 
vision of the Trinity. But to the seers of all true religion God 
reveals himself, confessedly, as in the Hebrew apocalyptic phrase- 
ology, only “like the form of.” The lecturer expresses his chief 
interest in the topic of the final lecture, which is entitled “ Prag- 
matic.” The reviewer might wish that for the good of our genera- 
tion he had dwelt longer on the mystical aspect, the depth of which 
in Judaism he demonstrates. To the interesting study of Jewish 
and Christian passages bearing upon the revelation of the Glory to 
the individual (pp. 79 ff.) should be added the “ Word of Jesus ” 
in Rev. 3, 20: “ If any man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him and will sup with him and he with me.” 

By the title of Mr. Levy’s book is meant Isaiah 40-55 exclusively. 
The body of the book contains a translation of those chapters along 
with a brief and well-done textual and expository commentary. The 
Hebrew text is strictly followed in the translation, proposed and 
accepted revisions being reserved for discussion to the commentary. 
The literary form of the translation is in some respects unfortunate 
and incomplete. The writer aims to express the poetic form of the 
original, and to this end uses accent marks on the syllables he would 
stress in the presentation of the metrical stresses of the original, 
which he desires to present in English form. But a metrical 
translation should in its English composition reveal the proper 
stresses through its natural melody, with the editor’s suggestion as 
to the character of metre to be expected, 3-beat, etc.; for poetry 
must speak for itself, and there are many examples in English verse 
where the ictus measure of the Hebrew is the canon. A resulting 
reaction of this typographical device is that the composer comes to 
depend upon it and in his exigencies artificially stresses syllables, 
e. g. particles and pronouns, which English articulation does not 
stress, and so produces a disturbing effect upon the reader, whereas 
it is the translator’s business to convey to him the poetic flavor of 
the original. Thus he accents as follows: “ Fear not for with thee 
am I.” But the first two stresses are not natural, nor is the posi- 
tion of the subject at the end. The correct measure in the English, 
true to both music and rhetoric of the original, would be: “ Fear 
not for J am with thee,” and for this typographical suggestion is 
not needed. Also the author should have designated the metre in 
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each of the several odes in these chapters—there are some fifty in 
number, varying to the richest extent in metres and their com- 
binations within the several odes. Again he should have marked 
out the stanza divisions, as he has not done at all. For the Hebrew 
stanza is a dramatic thought-unit in the poem, not merely as in 
modern verse a time-unit of music. And often a stanza can be 
marked out where for various reasons we may be uncertain as to 
the canons of length and metre. Further, the several odes should 
be displayed, as the printer uses the expression. The author has 
used for titles in his translation only the chapter divisions of the 
Western Christian Bible, forgetting that they have no part in the 
Massoretic Bible. These criticisms bear upon externals of literary 
form. The substance of the book is scholarly, sincere and judi- 
cious. In the Introduction is given a review of the critical prob- 
lems in Deutero-Isaiah, with generally conservative results, for 
example in the attribution of the Servant Poems to the author of 
the rest as the simplest solution. Of particular interest and value 
is the long excursus on the influence of these poems upon subse- 
quent Jewish thought, with the citations given in the original as 
well as in translation. Here the catholic and universalistic strains 
of Judaism are followed down through a long literary catena, these 
rooting, as the author points out, in a book which also the Christian 
Church has peculiarly rated as its Evangelical Prophet. 

Mr. Wiener’s book consists of three studies, the first two of which 
appeared in Bibliotheca Sacra in 1921. Their subjects are: “ Some 
Factors in Early Hebrew History,” “The Law of Change in the 
Bible,” “The Biblical Doctrines of Joint, Hereditary and Indi- 
vidual Responsibility.” The first chapter does not present any new 
viewpoints ; the factors the writer considers are the relationship to 
God, centrifugalism, separatism, foreign pressure. As he takes a 
conservative position on the Hebrew historical sources, he might 
well have considered Israel’s abiding tradition of its nomadic expe- 
rience, borne out by its actual character in conflict with Canaan, 
a fact which must always be weighed against our doubts as to the 
reliability of the Pentateuchal records. This second chapter is 
interesting as a lawyer’s study of the subject. Indeed the dominat- 
ing position held by legal concept and practice in Old Testament 
thought has never been adequately studied. However, the conserva- 
tive author gives himself away to the critical position which holds 
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that there always was change in the political constitution and the 
religion of Israel, and that accordingly the projection of the whole 
later polity and theology back to Moses, for whose legislation the 
Pentateuch would be a trustworthy document, is historically untrue. 
Law and religion always present themselves as absolute and final, 
and always cherish and unconsciously develop the tradition of their 
antiquity. We can, and the lawyer peculiarly can, appreciate and 
sympathize with this human tendency, but withal we must criticize 
the historical idealism as to fact. Mr. Wiener pursues a casuistic 
argument in holding that when a divine statute was given “ for- 
ever” (le‘6lam) the term may be interpreted “ indefinitely.” That 
may be our interpretation, even as Mr. Wiener and all English 
lawyers will interpret to suit themselves the ancient axiom that 
“the king can do no wrong.” But our interpretation is not what 
was meant by “forever.” ‘The final essay on Responsibility is most 
sensible as an interpretation of things as they are, of which all law 
is an expression. It may be remarked that the Biblical notion of 
corporate responsibility is coming into its own again under the 
pressure of science and of sociological thought, and now it is Eze- 
kiel’s turn to be condemned as an arrant individualist. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





Die Glauhwiirdigkeit von Herodots Bericht iiber Agypten im Lichte 
der digyptischen Denkmiler (= Orient und Anttke, Heft 3). 
By WILHELM SPIEGELBERG. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1926, 
pp. 44. 


This brochure by the distinguished German Egyptologist, Pro- 
fessor Spiegelberg, is properly a lecture which was delivered before 
the fifty-fifth meeting of German philologists at Erlangen. Beyond 
doubt he is the best qualified Egyptologist to treat this subject with 
discrimination. Herodotus is at last coming into his own, since it 
has been recognized that he is a source for the popular life and 
thought of Egypt in the Persian period, just before the beginning 
of the Hellenistic syncretism. Herodotus seldom or never got his 
information from Egyptian priests or scribes of real learning, such 
as still existed in his day. It is, therefore, not surprising that his 
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Egyptian history is hopelessly garbled. On the other hand, but for 
him we should have no means of knowing anything about the devel- 
opment of the historical romance and the aetiological anecdote in 
Egypto-Hellenic circles. Spiegelberg’s attention is accordingly con- 
centrated on this very interesting subject. He has a high respect 
for Herodotus’ capacity for observation, and illustrates it by a 
number of well-selected examples. On the other hand, he recog- 
nizes that the Greek historian was prone to misunderstand. 

It is but rarely that one feels like disagreeing with Spiegelberg. 
Thus his remarks on p. 11 anent the Greek’s rendering of Hg. 
pi-réme, “the man,” by xadds xayabds are highly improbable, since 
Herodotus was not so subtle as to take the subjective Egyptian con- 
notation of pi-réme as “ the Egyptian,” which he could hardly have 
appreciated, and turn it against Hecataeus without at least indi- 
cating in some way that this was his purpose. It is much more 
natural to suppose that Herodotus misunderstood the dragoman’s 
insistence that the colossi represented men, not gods, and took him 
to mean that they were men like gods, that is, noble men. In view 
of the tendency to confuse similar royal names, like Mykerinos and 
Bochorinis (cf. p. 48, n. 18), it is more natural to look for some 
' such explanation in the case of the king Sethon who figured as the 
antagonist of Sennacherib, rather than to resort to the forced sug- 
gestion of Spiegelberg (p. 26). Sethon is presumably intended for 
Sethos, the father of Rameses II. I would suggest that this name 
has been introduced by the saga in place of Sibey (Sétey for Sibey), 
famous in the cuneiform inscriptions and the Old Testament as the 
Delta prince who opposed Shalmaneser V and Sargon III. It isa 
characteristic feature of saga that little known names tend to be 
replaced by more famous ones. ‘Tahargqé was the actual opponent 
of Sennacherib, but the Ethiopian names were forgotten as soon as 
possible by the proud Egyptians, who preferred to remember such 
insignificant princes as Bochorinis. 
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De magische beteekenis van den naam inzonderheid in het oude 
Egypte. By Dr. H. W. Ospinx. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1925, pp. 143. Price 3.25 florins. 


Dr. Obbink’s thesis is a useful contribution to the important sub- 
ject of the name and its magical meaning in the Ancient Orient, 
with constant emphasis on Egypt and occasional reference to the 
conceptions of more primitive folk of today. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new in his treatment, since the subject is now well under- 
stood by most students of religion, though the application of the 
principle to ancient religion and saga has hardly begun as yet. The 
book is divided into three main parts: I. the name as a part of the 
body ; II. the name as word and formula; III. the name as a means 
to power. This three-fold marshalling of evidence is followed by a 
short concluding chapter, which recapitulates the author’s conclu- 
sions. In both primitive and Egyptian religion, the name appears 
as a concrete reality, as a thing which may be treated either as a 
part of the body or as a magic formula. In both the name may be 
used either to harm or to benefit the bearer of it. By the use of 
a name possessing an abundance of mana, such as a divine name, 
enemies may be overcome, or power may be achieved. As a pro- 
tection it is, accordingly, necessary to conceal the real name. In 
both milieus the name is also regarded as the essence of the being 
which bears it, as the nucleus of life. But the name shares this 
significance with other parts of the body and objects inseparably 
associated with it, such as the shadow, the ka or the ba. With all 
these similarities there are important differences, which seem to lie 
primarily in the greater systematization of Egyptian ideas. Thus, 
for example, among most primitive peoples it is forbidden to men- 
tion the name of the dead, owing to animistic conceptions. Among 
the Egyptians, on the other hand, the mention of a dead man’s 
name was an act of piety; the official Egyptian religion had long 
passed the animistic stage of evolution. 

The transcriptions and translations of Egyptian texts are not 
always correct, but the standard is high for a book which is more 
properly comparatively religious than Egyptological. The author 
has obviously taken a great deal of trouble with his Egyptian, which 
he really knows. His accuracy is also shown by the transcriptions 
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of Assyrian, which he does not know so well. The book will be of 
great value to the student of ancient oriental thought, and deserves 
careful study. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in New York on Dec. 29, 
1926, the following resolutions were passed. 


Voted: that the American Oriental Society by its Executive Committee 
give its hearty approval to the undertaking by Americans of archaeological 
research in India, Iran, and Central Asia; that it endorse the establish- 
ment of an American School of Indo-Iranian Research with headquarters 
in India; and that the president appoint a committee to assist in securing 
support and subventions for the founding of such a school. 

In pursuance of the foregoing resolution the President has appointed the 
following as a Committee on an American School of Indo-Iranian Research: 
Professor W. Norman Brown (Chairman), Professors Bender, Clark, F. 
Edgerton, A. V. W. Jackson, Drs. Laufer and Ogden. 


Voted: that the delegates of the Society to the American Council of 
Learned Societies be authorized to present the project of the Library of 
Ancient Semitic Inscriptions to the Council at its next meeting. 

The Executive Committee, by unanimous vote, has elected the following 
persons to corporate membership in the Society: 


Mr. Albert Farwell Bemis Mr. Sulayman Bey Izzeddin 
Prof. Earle B. Cross Prof. S. L. Joshi 

Mr. Kanhaiyalal Gargiya Rev. Reinhard P. Sieving 
Rev. M. Hunter Harrison Mr. Frederic Turnbull Wood 


Several eminent members of the Society have died since the beginning 
of the year: Professor Friedrich Hirth, an honorary member, formerly 
Professor of Chinese in Columbia University, on Jan. 9; Hon. Simeon E. 
Baldwin, ex-Governor of Connecticut, on Jan. 30; Professor Henry Pre- 
served Smith, formerly librarian of Union Theological Seminary, on Feb. 
26; President Emeritus Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago, 
an honorary associate, on March 4. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES AND OF LITERARY 
UNDERTAKINGS 


The Society for Old Testament Study, in England, announces a Summer 
meeting which will take place at Oxford, September 27 to 30, 1927. A 
special feature will be the international character of the meeting. Scholars 
will be present from Germany, France, and America. Further details may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Rev. T. H. Robinson, Lynwood, Llanishen, 
Cardiff. 


The well-known publishing firm of Martinus Nijhoff, at the Hague, 
announces the publication of Volumes XXV and XXVI of Adatrechtbundel 
(Indonesian Adat Law Volumes), edited by the Board of the Adat Law 
Foundation at Leyden at the request of the Royal Institute for the Philol- 
ogy, Geography and Ethnology of the Dutch Indies. 
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ARABIA TO-DAY 


An Essay IN CONTEMPORARY HisToRY? 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE WRITER follows the admonition of a distinguished prede- 
cessor ? in taking for his Presidential theme a phase of the modern 
Orient. There are to-day under our eyes events stirring enough in 
that Orient, ancient and yet ever young, which should impress 
upon us the need of Oriental Studies in the profoundest, the most 
humane sense of the word; indeed our Occident will require all 
the wisdom accumulated by philologists and historians of the past 
in order to meet the problems of the Orient in its renaissance. The 
subject here taken is Arabia, a land peculiarly remote to American 
enterprise and contacts,? known to us as the birthplace of great 
religions and of a great language, ignored by many as still a factor 
in the world’s history. And yet the great awakening is taking 
place there, Arabia is reviving its ancient proud self-consciousness. 





1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society at Cincinnati, April 
19, 1927. 

The writer takes this opportunity to express his obligations to several 
friends for their kind assistance: Professors E. Chiera, R. P. Dougherty, 
K. Fullerton, P. K. Hitti, W. E. Lingelbach, Mr. W. H. Schoff, and to 
Captain D. L. Brodie; to the Research Department of the Foreign Policy 
Association, 18 E. 41st Street, New York, a most serviceable and generous 
agency; and to the British Library of Information, 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York, which acts as agent for British official papers, etc. 

I have in general used the conventional spelling of Arabic names, only 
supplying the accent (indicating a long vowel) when it was advisable for 
the sake of pronunciation. In certain cases, for less known names, I have 
inserted parenthetically transliterations of the Arabic. 

A Bibliography at the end of this paper contains full titles of works 
currently referred to in this paper. 

? President Adler, in his Presidential Address in 1924 “ East and West”; 
see the JOURNAL, 44, 177 ff. 

* Direct American interests are confined to a Consulate at Aden, the 
American Consulate at Baghdad having jurisdiction over the Persian Gulf 
ports; and to the gallant Arabian Mission of the Reformed Church in 
America, with headquarters at Basrah, whose medical work extends into 
the Nejd, on which see P. W. Harrison’s book cited below. 
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By way of introduction there may be noticed the remarkable 
rebirth of Arabic studies in all fields, a development proceeding 
within the Arabic-speaking world as well as in European scholar- 
ship. And the actual, modern Arabia is claiming a distinguished 
share of this attention. In a bibliography appended to this address 
is given a list of some of the important items. In addition to the 
several journals of contemporary history and political year-books 
of various kinds and also the many journals devoted to the subject 
of Islam and its language and culture, there is an increasing 
number of journals bearing upon the various phases of the political 
life of the Arabic world. We have also the direct official publica- 
tions of the British Government in its White Papers for Palestine 
and Iraq, and in its new maps of Iraq and surrounding lands 
including Arabia to a latitude south of Mecca. And we owe to 
the English Admiralty the invaluable Handbook of Arabia, which 
is a veritable encyclopaedia on the geography, ethnography, poli- 
tics, economics, of the peninsula. Further, several British officials 
who have enjoyed important official and diplomatic duties, have 
published volumes of the greatest interest. Philby’s Heart of 
- Arabia should take its place among the classics of Arabian intimacy 
and exploration. Major Cheesman’s In Unknown Arabia is the 
work of one who is a soldier by vocation, a naturalist by avocation ; 
he brings down to a later date than Philby our information about 
affairs in the Nejd. Life in the far south, in and about Aden, is 
presented in an intimate and gossipy way by Colonel Jacob in his 
Kings of Arabia, in which we have an insight into the politics of 
that remote region where have clashed the Turks and the Tmém 
of Yemen and the Idrisi potentate in Asir, with the British trying 
to hold the balance in their stronghold at Aden. Dr. Hogarth has 
given us a welcome addition to his earlier Penetration of Arabia 
in his fresh Arabia, a fruit of his attachment to the British Secret 
Service for the East in the War. A. Musil’s Zur Zeitgeschichte 
von Arabien is of particular interest for its knowledge of political 
conditions in inner Arabia just before the War. And America is 
at last going to make a distinguished contribution to Arabic lore 
in the publication of that same veteran explorer’s Explorations in 





* For example, Die Welt des Islams, ed. by G. Kampffmeyer; the Italian 
Oriente Moderno; La Tribune de VOrient, Geneva. 
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Arabia and Mesopotamia, 1908-1915, now announced by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, to appear in six volumes, beginning 
this year. And one American book is worthy of praise for its 
descriptions of Arabic life and its sympathetic grasp of Arabic 
mentality, Z’he Arab at Home, by Dr. Paul W. Harrison, of the 
American Medical Mission at Basrah. 

More humanly interesting and significant than any of the above 
volumes is the Arabic work by the Syrian littérateur, now of Amer- 
ican adoption, Amin Rihani, entitled Mulik al-‘Arab, “ Kings of 
Arabia.” ® In 1922 Rihani, who though a Christian is filled with 
literary and patriotic ardor for the Arabic tradition, made a periplus 
of Arabia on a self-appointed mission, to visit the several Arab 
potentates with the genial hope that he might contribute to the 
unity of the Arab cause and act as a friendly link among the 
native rulers. The book is well-done and vastly interesting, with 
the journalist’s sprightliness of style, but serious and to the point. 
The writer’s interest is in things human, in personality, in the 
people he sees and their talk; and the book is invaluable as giving 
a first-hand Arab picture of Sherif Husein of Mecca, Ibn Satd 
(Sa‘id) of the Nejd, King Feisal of Iraq, the Imam of the Yemen, 
the Idrisi in Asir, the Sultan of Kuweit, the chief sheikh of 
Bahrein, and others less notable. 

I follow up the mention of this human document with recording 
the publications just fresh from the press by that remarkable man, 
Colonel Thomas E. Lawrence, himself more Arab than the Arabs, 
in which he tells the story how he organized the Arabs of the 
Hijaz and the north into an effective arm against the Turco- 
German forces in Arabia and Syria. The fuller work is entitled 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, published at an enormous price in 
a limited edition of ten volumes in this country; less than half 
the quantum of this work appears in a volume of reasonable cost, 
accessible to all, Revolt in the Desert. It will go on the shelf of 
the booklover as great literature, along with such other Arab- 
inspired works as those of Burton and Doughty. As a pole to the 
story of this successful rising of the Arabs against the Turks 
should be recorded General Liman von Sanders’ Fiinf Jahre 





*He has given English readers some very delightful chapters of his 
experiences in Ibn Safid’s realm in several numbers of Asia for 1926. 
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Tiirkei, which gives a graphic and pathetic picture of the last days 
of the Turkish front in those lands, and which shows how plucky 
a fight the Turkish Army put up along their far-flung line to the 
very end of Arabia. 

There are also to be noticed the auspicious beginnings of what 
has so long been desiderated for the Near Orient, namely, sectional 
histories. For Syria may be recorded Lammens, La Syrie, a 
comprehensive survey, bringing the history down to 1921; and 
also another work that appears to be of great credit to modern 
Arabic literature, the History of Syria, by Muhammad Kurd Ali, 
president of the Arab Academy of Damascus.° This also brings 
the history down to date, and is an important document as coming 
from a native and Muslim Syrian. There may be noticed such 
other sectional histories of the land as Longrigg’s history of the 
last four centuries of modern Iraq since the Turkish conquest, and 

‘Miles’ volumes on the lands of the Persian Gulf, including the 
Hadhramaut, etc. 

Thus\one happy aftermath of the Great War is found in a 
_ revival of Arabic interest from without, and a development within 
of Arabic consciousness and its literary expression, producing 
many notable items of Arabica. It is an appropriate celebration 
of this fresh chapter of history that a new and accessible edition 
of Charles Doughty’s classic, Arabia Deserta, has been given to the 
world (1926).” 

Like every term of long historic standing so “Arab,” “Arabia,” 
“Arabic,” have numerous connotations. Arabia may be regarded 
in the first place as a cartographic term, and be applied simply to 
the peninsula south of the line extending between the heads of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. But to the mind of the Arabs 
their stamping ground is as well that great triangle of Arabia 
Deserta which extends far to the north, bounded on the east by 





* See the review by Dr. Hitti in this Journat, 46, 321. 

"There is a gratifying complement to this development in the great 
increase of studies in the older Arabian history; in the Old South Arabic 
field, Arabian Christianity, the rise of Islam, the Omayyad age. There 
should be noticed also the Arabic work in two handsome volumes, with 
excellent (German) phctographs, by Rif‘at on Mecca and Medina (see 
Bibliography ). 
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the Euphrates basin, on the west by the ridge of mountains which 
forms the scarp overlooking the Levantine coast—a great wedge 
extending into the heart of what we call civilization. Over these 
desert steppes still move the Bedawin even as did the Biblical 
Kedar and the Aribi of the Assyrian annals. 

But the more civilized Arab has not only this no-man’s land in 
mind, which even our greedy civilization may be willing to leave 
to him. For since the first century of Islam the Arab has been 
the heir of a brilliant historic tradition, of an empire which in a 
few years conquered the whole of that northward territory between 
the Iranian plateau, the Armenian mountains and the Mediter- 
ranean. The flood of Islam moved thence east into Persia and 
beyond, west into Egypt and Barbary and on into Spain. But 
the political heart of the Arab empire was always in that northern 
part of the ancient Semitic land, first under the Omayyads at 
Damascus, then with the Abbasids at Baghdad. The flood might 
recede in the east and north and west, but to the Arab not only 
the peninsula but all that northern contiguous territory bounded 
hy the mountains and the sea is his own. The Arab feels himself 
the heir of the ancient Semitic blood and territory; and this is a 
tradition with more solid reason than the dream of Greece for the 
recovery of Byzantium, or the ambition of Italy for the restoration 
of the imperium romanum. For the Arab has always been at the 
backdoor of those lands of civilization, of Iraq and Mesopotamia 
and Syria and Palestine, the Fertile Crescent, as Dr. Breasted has 
felicitously called them, with no barriers to stay the infiltration 
of his blood into the decadent veins of civilization, feeling himself 
perfectly at home, indeed somewhat superior, in the bazaars of 
Damascus and Aleppo and Baghdad, even as in his own oases. For 
they are the cities of his civilization. 

And there exists another bond, fiercer than that of blood, for 
it is the bond of religion. In the peninsula proper every man, 
almost, is a follower of the Arabian Prophet, and while in the 
northward country all religions are legally permitted, still the 
great mass of the population is Muslim; and even so in Palestine, 
the bone of contention among the three religions. And there are 
Holy Lands there for the Arab. Jerusalem is one of his three 
Holy Cities, only after Mecca and Medina; and Iraq contains the 
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Holy Places of the Shiite sect, for which the British Mandate has 
had to make most scrupulous provision.* 

This religious tradition of the language might appear to estab- 

lish a gulf between the Muslim mass of the Arabic-speaking com- 
munities and the religious minorities. But the rift in religion is 
balanced by another spiritual factor, imponderable and indestructi- 
ble} that of language, and therewith the tradition of a great 
literature and civilization. It is the fact, although constantly 
unknown and often deliberately ignored, that the language of all 
that! ancient Semitic territory is Arabic, spoken as well by Chris- 
tians and Jews and all sectaries as by Muslims. And Arabic is a 
living literary tongue, with its presses teeming with newspapers 
gnd journals, and publishing classical reprints as well as all varie- 
thes of modern literature! It is a language which need expect no 
rival, however much the cosmopolitan person may add European 
languages to his repertowre. And recent political phenomena have 
provell how binding that bond of a common language of glorious 
genius ‘has been. I wonder indeed whether the philologist has not 
the key \o history rather'than the ethnologist, when I observe the 
power of the Arabic tongue. Whatever their religious and racial 
‘origins, SyNans and Iraqis and Egyptians are proudly Arabic in 
culture. Hetein is found a basis for a unity of spirit which may 
be called Pan-Mrabism, a factor of mighty import in the present 
politics of the ancient Semitic lands. 

This preamble ig necessary in considering the present state and 
problems of Arabia\, We'have to realize that the northerly lands 
of Syria and Mesopotamia are indissolubly involved, as ever in the 
past, with the fortunes. of the Arabian peninsula, and that they 
have been the outlet and\the stage of the hidden forces of Arabia. 
Hence it is that when the Great War came and the hour of 
emancipation of many an »ppressed people from the Ottoman 
Empire seemed to strike, not only did the people of Arabic culture 
look for the lifting of the Turkish incubus from Arabic-speaking 
lands, but also for the restoration of an Arabic empire covering 









® See Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia, dated 1920, 
pp. 27 ff., 33 ff. The Holy Cities are Najaf, Karbalah, Kadimein, Samarra, 
containing respectively the shrines of Alf, of his son Husein, of the Ninth 
Imam, and the Tenth and Eleventh Imams. 
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the peninsula and the Semitic lands to the north. This was no 
sudden resolution of the Arabic mind. As far back as 1905 a little 
group of Syrian Arabs were dreaming of such a restoration and 
writing out programmes for it.° In the first enthusiasm of the 
Young-Turk movement it seemed to the Arabs as to other segments 
of the Ottoman Empire that an age of enfranchisement, at least 
of local autonomy, for the various members of the unwieldy 
colossus had arrived. But the Turkish cabal in Stamboul soon 
threw off its mask and plotted a tyranny for the provinces as 
| hard as that of Abdul-Hamid, and this early movement of Pan- 
| Arabism was stifled by Pan-Turanianism. 

But the dramatic movement appeared to approach with the 
Great War, the actors being Husein, Grand Sherif of Mecca and 
the representatives of Great Britain in Egypt. The former, who 
had learned his lessons in craft and diplomacy as a young man in 
Abdul-Hamid’s court, had long yearned to rid himself of the Turk- 
ish yoke and gain for himself the full usufruct of the Holy Cities, 
which might involve for himself the prize of the Caliphate; while 
| Great Britain found itself compelled for the defence of the Suez 
Canal to take the aggressive against the really redoubtable Turco- 
German combination in southwest Asia and to attempt to make 
a schism in the unity of Islam by gaining the support of the ruler 
of the Sacred Territory—this in opposition to the Jihad which 
had been, preached from Stamboul. Pourparlers between the two 
| interested parties began in 1914 and were hastened by the unsuc- 
. cessful but ominous attack of the Turks on the Canal in February, 
} 1915. In July of that year Sir Henry MacMahon, British High 
Commissioner for Egypt, entered into definite negotiations looking 
for the entry of the Arabs into the combination of the Allies. 
Husein’s demands were extreme indeed, for an Arab Government 
(hukiimah) that should reach to the Taurus on the north, includ- 
ing Cilicia, and embrace the whole extent of land between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian highlands. The British reserved 
their ancient rights at Aden, the Red Sea Gibraltar, and their 
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° For the programmes of this “ National Committee ” see Negib Azoury 
Bay Le réveil de la nation arabe dans l’Asie Turque, 1905, and E. Jung, 
Les puissances devant la révolte arabe, 1906; for the subsequent intimate 
history of the movement the latter’s La révolte arabe, and also Kampff- 
meyer’s publications. 
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superior commercial claims at Basrah on the Persian Gulf; also 
with the exclusion of “the districts of Mersina and Alexandretta 
and the portions of Syria lying to the west of Damascus, Hama, 
Homs and Aleppo” (to which exclusion as a finality Husein never 
assented), and with the stipulation that the agreement held for 
those territories “in which Great Britain was free to act without 
detriment to the interest of her ally, France.” 

But at the same time with these negotiations with Husein 
Britain was playing another hand with France, which resulted in 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement, of May 16, 1916 (never published till 
the conclusion of the War), whereby all the territory north of the 
Arabian Peninsula was divided practically into two zones (A and 
B) of domination, the French securing the northern zone (includ- 
ing the Mosul district), the British the southern, while Palestine 
was marked off for “an international administration,” the form 
of which should be decided in accord with the Allies “and the 
representatives of the Sherif of Mecca.” Within that territory, 
according to the opening words of the document, “ France and 
Great Britain are disposed to recognize an independent Arab State 
or a Confederation of Arab States.” But in Syria, i. e., the coast 
and the Lebanon range (the Blue Zone), and in southern Iraq 
(the Red Zone), the two Powers severally “shall be authorized to 
establish such direct or indirect administration or such control as 
they desire and shall judge it expedient to establish after reaching 
an understanding with the Arab State or Confederation of Arab 
States.” The British so far kept faith with Husein in at first 
excluding East Syria from direct French control. As for Pales- 
tine, for which no exception was made by Great Britain in its 
negotiations with Husein, that Power took the ground that the 
Balfour Declaration for a Jewish Homeland of date November 
2, 1917, with its endorsement by the Allies, took precedence of all 
other engagements; and then she claimed that by the Aleppo- 
Damascus line she meant its prolongation southwards, so excluding 
Palestine equally as French Syria. The Arabs found themselves 
deceived. 1° 





*°The present paper is a recital of facts, and the resultant deception 
of the Arabs is an inescapable historical fact. For the negotiations with 
Husein and the actual documents involved see Jung, pp. 131 ff., Loder, 
The Truth about Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria; Kampffmeyer, Damas- 
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There came the aggressive attack on the Palestinian front. 
After an earlier abortive invasion of Palestine, in which the 
British reached Gaza,’ Allenby launched his campaign in January, 
1917, which gained its first objective with the formal surrender 
of Jerusalem on December 9 of the same year. Meanwhile that 
most remarkable man, Thomas HE. Lawrence, on his own initiative, 
since October, 1916, had been arousing the Arabs of the Hijéz and 
Biblical Midian. The Sherif had taken up arms against the Turks 
but proved unable to confront them (they remained in Medina 
until the end of the War), and his undertaking for the liberty of 
the Arabs seemed likely to collapse. Lawrence took hold, picked 
out the Sherif’s second son Feisal as the providential head of the 
Arabs, licked these raw troops into some kind of adhesion, and 
harried the Turks along the Hijaz Railway as far north as 
Amman. It must be recalled that for a good part of the year 
following Allenby’s conquest of Jerusalem the Turks still held 
Transjordan, while Lawrence’s skirmish forces effectively harried 
their flank; doubtless the chief value of Lawrence’s work at this 
period was his subtraction to the cause of the British of the man- 
power of a large Arab area which otherwise might have contributed 
to the Turkish forces and have cut across the artery of communica- 
tion between Palestine and Egypt. . But Lawrence’s Arabs had 
their aggressive part in the final débacle of the Turkish armies 





kus, pp. 104 ff., and his Mitteilungen, 122 ff.; also in brief, Stein, Syria, 
19 ff. Loder gives a very dispassionate statement of facts and is unable to 
disguise his criticism. Kampffmeyer presents an extensive lot of docu- 
ments, some of them known only from Arab sources, and he pursues a 
critical examination of their authenticity. Loder gives the text of the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement with map of the several divisions of territory 
between French and British. One of Sir Henry MacMahon’s early com- 
mitments to Husein, of date October 4, 1914, was presented and considered, 
but not denied, in the Versailles Conference, at the Secret Conference of 
the Four Heads of States, March 20, 1919, relative to the Partition of 
Turkey; see Ray S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 3, 1-19. 
Both sides of the Arab dispute with Great Britain over the reservation 
of Palestine from Arab control are fully presented in the White Paper, 
Correspondence with the Palestine Arab Delegation. I have not been able 
to procure Col. E. Bremond, L’intervention arabe et chérifienne dans la 
guerre, 1914-1915, 1926. 

1A disaster that has been rather carefully concealed; see now Sir 
Archibald Murray’s Despatches. 
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east and west of Jordan in Allenby’s great attack, which culminated 
in the battle of Mount Ephraim, in September, 1918. With the 
destruction of the Turkish armies across the Jordan and the flight 
of their fugitives north, there followed up through the length of 
Syria a rush of the British cavalry and motor cars supported by 
the flying Arabs. On October 25 the Arabs had reached Aleppo 
ahead of the officers. On the 31st an armistice was granted to 
Turkey by the Allies and military operations were over.” 

Thus Arab forces participated in the conquest of Transjordan 
and Syria, with the promise held before them of an Arabian 
empire. They were eliminated out of West Palestine by the Zion- 
istic programme. But Syria at least seemed to be theirs. For a 
time Syria was in governmental chaos and a provisional native 
tule was set up, especially in Kast Syria, inclusive of the cities 
Aleppo, Hama, Homs and Damascus; and the British, who had 
actually conquered Syria as well as Palestine, insisted with the 
French, who were only at some of the seaports, that East Syria 
must have its Arab Government. Thus a soi-disant Arab régime 
was established, actually integrated with the Hijaz, and some 
semblance of an Arab empire was in sight. The Arab leader 
Feisal attended the Versailles Conference to plead the cause of 
his Arab Nation. In December, 1919, he returned to Damascus, 
and despite his own moderation was on March 11, 1920, proclaimed 
king of Syria, its independence having been proclaimed the day 
before, with the following definition of its borders: from Mount 
Sinai to the Taurus and from the Desert to the Sea, Palestine 
being thus boldly included.** 





12 For Allenby’s campaign see A Brief Record of the Advance of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, with full maps and data of strategic opera- 
tions. For the Turkish side of the war see Liman von Sanders’ work 
cited above. 

*® For conditions in Syria and Palestine in 1919 see the Report of the 
King-Crane Commission which was sent out in that year (being on the 
field June-July) by President Wilson from Versailles, the other Allies 
refusing to participate in this investigation, to which they had assented. 
Some of the initial documents of the new government in the original 
Arabic are presented by Kampffmeyer in his Mitteilungen. 

I owe to the great courtesy of Captain Donald M. Brodie, Secretary of 
the King-Crane Commission, the following statement concerning the mys- 
tery of the publication of their Report, which was never officially pub- 
lished; and also Mr. Wilson’s note authorizing the publication: 
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But this native solution of the problem was too much for 
Europe. The League Council immediately acted at San Remo 
on April 24, 1920, by conferring, provisionally, the Mandate for 
all Syria on France, those for Palestine and Iraq on England. The 
Council took no notice of any previous engagement with the Arabs, 
and the Mandatory Powers could throw the onus upon the League. 
The French proceeded immediately to occupy its gift and, as was 
necessary, with military forces. King Feisal refused to abdicate 
without a show of resistance; his troops were defeated at Meisaltin 





‘“ MEMORANDUM REGARDING PUBLICATION OF KING-CRANE REPORT 


“Mr. Ray Stannard Baker in the preparation of his books on the Peace 
Conference was authorized by Mr. Wilson to use the material in the lat- 
ter’s files of the Conference and the papers relating to it. In Mr. Wilson’s 
‘ strong-box,’ Mr. Baker expected to find a copy of the Report of the Ameri- 
can Section of the International Commission on Mandates in Turkey. No 
copy was there, however, possibly because the copy for the President was 
not delivered at the Executive Offices in Washington until a day after 
President Wilson had collapsed on his speaking tour of the country. This 
copy was evidently lost in the Executive offices, or may have been taken 
over to the State Department. 

“Mr. Baker wrote to Dr. King of the Commission, in May I think, ask- 
ing for a copy, but both Dr. King and Mr. Crane felt that they had no 
right to release the report on their own initiative. The same answer had 
been given to a large number who had made application to them for copies 
during the preceding two years and a half. A few copies of the report 
were distributed by officials in the Department of State, but not one was 
sent out by either of the Commissioners. 

“Because of the fact that Mr. Baker was publishing this material for 
President Wilson and had access to Mr. Wilson’s confidential documents 
which should have included a copy of the report, the Commissioners de- 
cided that his request should be referred to Mr. Wilson. In his reply, 
a copy of which is attached, Mr. Wilson authorized the publication by 
Mr. Baker of the Commission Report,—this authorization covering the 
release to Mr. Baker of a complete copy. 

“With regard to the publication of the complete report in Editor and 
Publisher, for December 2, 1922, no one in any way connected with the 
Commission had any knowledge that such publication was even contem- 
plated until the report was already in type. Later inquiry revealed the 
course of events to be as follows: James Wright Brown, Proprietor of 


Editor and Publisher had followed with great interest President Wilson’s 


foreign policies. When he read the extracts of the Syrian Report quoted 
by Mr. Baker in an article in the New York Sunday Times in August, 
it occurred to Mr. Brown that the publication of the complete report in a 
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near Damascus in July. He then abdicated and left the coun- 
try—to find a kingdom elsewhere.‘ And so for a few months a 
bit of the Pan-Arab dream was realized. But the dreamers were 
rudely awakened. 

There ensued for Syria a period of civil commotion and local 
uprisings, with which the remarkably vacillating French admin- 
istration knew not how to cope except by force. Into these condi- 
tions it is not the place to enter here. But a very serious face was 
put upon the Syrian spirit of resistance by the revolt of the Druses 
under their chief the Sultan al-Atrash (AtraS). These Druses are 
the inhabitants of the so-called Jebel Hauran or Jebel Druz, whose 
forbears trekked thither for the most part after the European 
settlement of the Druse-Christian troubles in the Lebanon in 1860, 
when France appeared as the particular champion of the oppressed 
Christians. This mountain complex, a remarkable volcanic forma- 
tion, lies out in the desert, and is on the eastern bound of the 
ancient Roman frontier, so that it served as an outpost of Arabic 
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supplement of his own paper would be advantageous from several points 

of view. He wrote to Mr. Wilson in Washington, received permission 

from the latter to reprint the entire document, and secured from Mr. Baker, 
* at Mr. Wilson’s direction, a copy. The Commissioners first learned of this 

publication when they received form letters announcing publication which 

were sent to a number of men interested in the Near East.” 

“* Washington, D. C., 6th July. 1922. 

“* My dear Friend, 

“* Replying to the question put by you by telephone this morning, I 
hope you will say to President King that I have no objection to Baker’s 
making public the report on Syria. Indeed I think this 1s a very timely 
moment for its publication. 

“*T hope that you and all of yours are well and prospering and that 
you will be sure to let us know in time when you are coming this way 
again. 

“* Affectionately yours, 
** [sed] Woodrow Wilson 

***Mr. Charles R. Crane, 

31 West Twelfth Street, 
New York City.’” 


14 For the French view of the Arab claims one may consult Lammens, 
Syrie, 2, ec. 20, 21; André, L’Islam et les races, 2, 90 ff. For a sympathetic 
French view see Labonne, “Syria’s Malaise,” in The Living Age, July 
3, 1926. 
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patriotism. And Atrash, although a Druse, member of a very 
much suspected heresy of Islam, acted as an ardent Arab National- 
ist. He had already been concerned in two revolts against the 
French, when at last he launched an invasion into the heart of 
Syria. His forces and their local adherents were able to get a 
foothold in the land, to occupy Hasbéya in the fertile Merj Aiyun, 
and to blockade a French garrison in Rashéya (both between the 
two Lebanon ranges). ‘There ensued, on the ground that it was 
harboring the enemy, the notorious bombardment of Damascus 
which lasted almost without cessation for 56 hours, October 18-20, 
1925.15 The most recent reports, of the present year, indicate 
that the Druse Mountain has finally been occupied by the French 
and the Druse capital Suweida taken; the militant Druses headed 
by their redoubtable leader Atrash have crossed the border into 
Transjordan, settling at Kasr-al-Azraq, some 10,000 strong; while 
others are still holding out in the volcanic Leja.’® 

In regard to the Mandate for Palestine the British have been 
able to maintain and develop their position without revolt, although 
the Zionistic programme of the Government was offensive in gen- 





** For a brief survey of this history, see Stein, p. 71; more fully, with 
documentation, Kampffmeyer, Damaskus, 124 ff. 

16 See London Times, December 24, 1926. Near East, March 17, 1927, 
p. 300, reports that the route to Baghdad via Damascus was interrupted as 
unsafe and travel was being made by the longer route via Homs and 
Palmyra. ‘Also the Iraq Report for 1925, p. 23, indicates that in that 
year the Nairn motor route via Damascus was interrupted and was being 
operated via Amman under protection of British patrols. For a recent 
statement of conditions see an article by Canning in Contemp. Rev. for 
January. 

For lively pictures of the Druses in their Mountain and of their leader 
see several articles by W. B. Seabrook in Asia, February, March, and 
April numbers of 1926. Mr. Seabrook visited them on the eve of their 
last outbreak. For the very adverse opinion of Lawrence towards the 
Druses in the War see his remark in the May World’s Work, p. 52: “The 
Druses, for whose tardy service [they had done little or nothing to help 
the revolt] I had this night sharply refused to make reward, cared 
nothing for Islam or Caliph or Turk or Abd el Kader: but an anti- 
Christian uprising meant plunder, and perhaps Maronites to kill.” The 
Druses constitute a caution to Pan-Arabism; see a paper in the excellent 
Syrian journal, 4°. Syrian World (N. Y.), entitled “The Religious 
Problem in the Near East,” with an account of the heroic defence of 
Rashéya. 
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eral to the Arab, i. e., Arabic-speaking, Muslim and Christian, 
portion of the population.17 In one respect the Mandate pro- 
gramme failed. The solid Arab element of Transjordan objected 
to the Zionistic conditions which were imposed on West Palestine, 
and refused incorporation in the mandated territory. There fol- 
lowed a little comedy. In November, 1920, there appeared at 
Amman Abdullah, Sherif Husein’s third son, on his way, it was 
believed, to make a try for the throne of Syria, which his brother 
Feisal had lost. Aciually he remained at Amman. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, High Commissioner for Palestine, began negotiations 
with him, the upshot of which was that he was recognized as Emir 
of Transjordan in February, 1921; ** this with the somewhat Quix- 
otic stipulation that his government should be conducted on 
constitutional lines. What is more important practically, Great 
Britain is represented by an Agent, who is subordinate to the 
High Commissioner of Palestine, and the Emir’s advisers are of 
British selection. This exclusion of Transjordan from the opera- 
tions of the Zionistic provisions of the Palestine Mandate was 
specifically confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations 
. in September, 1922 (see Palestine Report, 1922, p. 3). There is 
entire economic unity with Palestine, and Abdullah is given a 
subsidy under the guise of compensation for customs dues, which 
amounted in 1921 to £28,000. The need of British protection 
was proved by attacks of bands from the Nejd in 1922 and 1924, 
which nearly reached Amman, the seat of government; they were 
driven off by the British air forces. A revolt in 1923 was 
repressed by British troops.’® 

The southern boundary of the state has profited by the fall of 
the Hijiz, which had included Maan within its borders. The 





*7 See the King-Crane Report; and for the Arab claims and the British 
Government’s response the White Paper already cited. 

18 The Arabic name for Transjordan, or Transjordania, is M& wari’a 
!-Urdunni, or popularly more often a8-Sarq al-‘arabi, the Arabic East. 

7? Annual Register for 1923, p. 259. For the administration of Trans- 
jordan see especially the Report for Palestine and Transjordan for 1924. 
(After a lapse of reports on the territory, the Palestine Reports since that 
year report upon it and include it in the title.) According to F. P. A. 
Information Service, March 2, 1927, p. 326, steps have been taken in the 
past year towards establishing constitutional government. 
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British, after Husein’s calamity, promptly pushed the frontier 
forward so as to include not only Maan but also Aqabah, the Red 
Sea port, to the line of parallel 29° 35’ N, cutting the Hijaz 
Railway at Mudawara.”? But the Sultan of the Nejd is now dis- 
puting this projection of the British boundary, a trespass, as he 
claims, upon his rights as conqueror of the Hijaz. 

In Iraq the British had fought their way with bitter costs. Also 
there they had made promises of Arab autonomy as elsewhere in 
the Arab world. According indeed to Jung, La révolte arabe, 
p. 130, the defection of Arab tribes upon their discovery of the 
evasive character of the British promises contributed to General 
Townshend’s disaster in 1915-16. The menace of the revived 
nationalistic Turkey on the northern frontiers served to restrain 
the dissident factions of Iraq, for they had perforce to realize that 
their salvation lay in Great Britain’s protection.” 

Then the Mandatory Power, following its pro-Sherifian policy, 
proposed the dethroned Feisal of Syria as king upon his visit to 
Mesopotamia, and he was officially accepted and inducted as King 
of Iraq, August 23, 1921.2? In 1924 Great Britain bound Iraq 





*°See the Agreement of 1925 upon the Najd-Transjordan Frontiers. 
Dr. Hitti informs me that the British are now desirous to include in 
Palestine the peninsula of Sinai, which twenty years ago they had care- 
fully delimited (by the line Wady al-Arish to Aqabah) as belonging to 
Egypt, to Turkey’s helpless chagrin. But with Egypt autonomous the 
Canal and the Red Sea would be safer to Britain with Sinai included in 
Palestine. For the importance of Mudawara as the last deep well station 
on the railway before the desert, see Lawrence, Revolt, 132. 

*1 Not only on the Kurdish front but equally on the upper Euphrates 
during the lifetime of the Arab régime at Damascus there was protracted 
trouble for Iraq from the Arabs, encouraged by the Syrian Arab state. 
Indeed at the same time that Feisal was elected king of Syria his brother 
Abdullah was elected king of Iraq by an Iraqi assembly at Damascus. A 
large number of Feisal’s important followers were Iraqis, who were busy 
intriguing for the establishment of an independent Arab state in Iraq. See 
Miss Bell’s long story of the complication and acts of violence involving 
all the neighboring tribes in the first Iraq Report, pp. 132-147. This 
report is an interesting and graphic account of post-war conditions in 
Iraq and its neighborhood. Another story of the Arab revolt of 1920, 
and one which presents the seriousness of the revolt, is given by Loder, 
The Truth about Mesopotamia, etc., c. 5, and Powell, The Struggle for 
Power in Moslem Asia, c. 10. 

*2 See the official account in Iraq Report for 1920-22, pp. 4ff., and for 
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still closer to herself than by the gift of a Mandate; she negotiated 
a treaty with Iraq (of date April 20, 1924).”* And so at last, and 
at least in name, there is an Arab kingdom, with a scion of the 
Sherifian dynasty of Mecca as its king. Diplomatically the Pan- 
Arab movement has achieved a success in Iraq, as also to a less 
degree in Transjordan, and has demonstrated its power by the 
choice of princes from the unadulterated Arabia. Whether with 
the new conditions in Arabia this result will work for the unity 
of the Arab world remains te be seen. 

So much for the northern periphery of the Arabian Peninsula. 
The above prefatory narrative may serve to demonstrate afresh 
from contemporary history the intimate relations between Arabia 
proper and the lands of the Arab civilization to the north. After 
all, Arabia Deserta is not the back door, ethnologically and politic- 
ally, but the front door of those lands. And if the present political 
establishments therein should prove unstable, it will chiefly be 
because of further repercussions from the Desert, as has been 
the case through all history. 

When the Great War broke out the Arabian peninsula was 
politically, as it has ever been in its history, a sadly divided land. 
It is indeed strange that the Islamic polity of unity of all Believers 
established itself least of all in its homeland. Here the native 
centrifugalism and individualism never submitted to the Prophet’s 
doctrine of unity. The land still includes among its inhabitants 
most of the contrasted types of Islam. Although the peninsula is 
naturally Sunnite, there exists a strong Shiite element on the 
Persian Gulf, while the Ibddites of Oman and the Zeidites of the 
Yemen present opposite ideas on the choice of the Caliph. And 
especially is there the crowning contrast between Mecca with its 
hereditary sanctity and privileges and the absolute Puritanism of 





another side to the story Powell, c. 10, basing on English information; 
also Loder, ¢c. 5, and Chirol, The Occident and the Orient, 166 ff. 

°° The same solution is proposed by peace-seekers for Syria, the creation 
of an Arab state bound by treaty to France as Iraq is to Britain. And 
various candidates have been proposed, Zeid, a fourth son of Husein 
(who had been suggested by the British for a proposed Kurdish Kingdom), 
a member of the late Turkish Sultan’s family, etc. But France appears 
to prefer a process of integration of Syria with her own constitution, as 
of her African provinces. 
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the Wahhabites in the Nejd, to whom Mecca was almost anathema. 
And this divisiveness, first of tribe, and then of sect, is based 
ultimately in large part on the geography of the land, which breaks 
it up into several distinct sections, all facing in different ways. 
The following broad divisions may be marked : 


1. The Red Sea littoral, the narrow western slope of the pen- 
insula, which divides it into very disparate moieties. It is the 
immemorial trade route connecting Arabia Felix with the north, 
and since the birth of Islam it boasts its Holy Land, the Hijaz, 
the one virgin holy land left on the world’s map. To the south 
of the Hijaz lies Asir (‘Asir), a little known land, turbulent and 
fairly unconquerered. The strip terminates in the Yemen, which 
historically holds the angle between the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. Only down that west coast ran fitfully the writ of Turkey, 
and its connections have been with the west, with Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey. 

2. The southern face on the Indian Ocean. This includes 
Yemen, the Hadhramaut, and the land to the east until the long 
ocean front culminates in the great peninsula of Oman. This coast 
is by nature the most cosmopolitan section of the peninsula, indeed 
the Yemen section is the only part with an ancient civilization and 
history. Along this coast with its innumerable harbors there has 
existed as far back as history can record a vigorous commerce and 
shipping which has bound its history up with Africa and Farther 
Asia. It has had its intimate relations with Abyssinia across the 
Red Sea from earliest times; with East Africa, Zanzibar, and 
Mozambique through Islamic history at least; while its traders and 
pirates carried their shipping through the length of the Indian 
Main, and fought all comers, Portuguese, Dutch, English, carrying 
their religion to the Indian Archipelago, Insulinde, as the Hol- 
landers call it.” 


4 
J 





** For recent thorough studies of the physical, social and economic con- 
ditions of South Arabia see the works of Schmidt and Grohmann; for 
intimate accounts of the land and recent history the books by Wavell, 
Bury, Miles and Jacob (in the Bibliography). Wavell’s book gives an 
eyewitness’s account of the disturbed state of Yemen in the period before 
the War and of the siege of Sanad by the rebel Arabs in 1911. For the 
relations of this region with East Africa André, L’Islam et les races, vol. 
2, ec. 10, 11, gives a good survey. Oméan ruled Zanzibar until 1856. Tor 
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3. The section on the Persian Gulf, to the Arab part and parcel 
of the northern steppes that march with the Mesopotamian valley. 
This section depends peculiarly upon the cosmopolitan centre that 
Iraq has ever been; while across the Gulf is Persia, that land of 
ancient civilization, which has bred its own specialty of Islam and 
disseminated its Shiite heresy in northeast Arabia as well as in 
Iraq, where it predominates. As the Hijaz faces west, so this land 
faces east, and by its waters communicates with India and beyond.” 

4. The inner highland of northern Arabia, the Nejd, using the 
term in its wide geographical sense. It is bounded on the south 
by the deadly sand wastes of the Ruba 1-Khili, the Desert Quarter ; 
on the west by the mountain ridge separating it from the Hijaz; 
while on the east and on the r»rth it is curiously protected by the 
sinuous projection of the souchern wastes which stretches north 
in the Dahna into the northern Nafid, an arm of sand dunes 
circling about it to the north, nature’s bulwark for its protection. 
Here is the heart of Arabia, pure-blooded, rarely conquered and 
then held but for brief, visited only by a few adventurous travellers 
or carefully supervised diplomats. It is the spiritual as well as the 
physical centre of the Arabian world, uncorrupted by Western 
commercialism and industrialism. It is independent in a true 
sense that can hardly be predicated of any minor country in our 
modern world, and at the same time sits lurking upon some of the 
great trade routes of the world, like the proverbial Arab of the 
Bible. Its natural connections are with the Gulf and Iraq, and 
often it has acted as a barrier against the pilgrimages and trade to 
the Hijaz. 





the interesting story of colonization from the Hadhramaut coast to the 
Dutch East Indies see Van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et les colonies arabes, 
Batavia, 1886—a colonization withn the past eighty years, and one which 
has had its reactions upon the home land. This author remarks that, 
despite the usual spelling of the name, he has always heard the natives 
pronounce it “ Hadhramut ” (p. 9). 

*° After the British conquest and through 1920 Iraq was directly sub- 
ject to India, reporting through the India Office. Two lines of British 
policy appear in the treatment of Arabia, the one as directed from India 
via the Persian Gulf, the other via Egypt upon the Hijéz. This Janus- 
faced administration may explain in part the contradictory policies of 
Britain in Arabia, pro-Hijiz and pro-Nejd. For the East Indian control 
of the British protectorates in Arabia see below. 
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The political status of this diversified peninsula may now be 
diagnosed. At once we discover one foreign proprietorship for 
about two-thirds of its littoral. Most of the south and east coasts 
is, under various guises, in British control, whether as actual hold- 
ings or protectorates of some kind or other, or as ideal stakings 
which enable Great Britain to deter other intruders. For that 
empire the Arabian coast has long been part of its route to India. 
Aden came definitely in its possession by conquest in 1839, and 
is protected by an impregnable fortress. It is politically part of 
British India, and is administered by a Resident appointed from 
Bombay. The possession of this port naturally involves relations 
with the hinterland, and Aden has become the centre of ring 
after ring of widening British influ: 1ce in the interior. The official 
statements distinguish the peninsula and city of Aden; the Settle- 
ment of Aden, of some 80 sq. mi., under immediate British control ; 
the Protectorate, embracing some 4200 sq. mi.; and then what is 
called Aden Interior which lies still beyond. And again beyond 
this Interior the Political Resident of Aden is said officially to 
“exercise political influence ” over the whole of Hadhramaut to 
the east of Yemen, although its tribes recognized the Sublime 
Porte nominally, yet without paying taxes. What legal force this 
political influence carries is not clear; it may be a caveat against 
trespassers. The territory actually under British control begins 
at the Red Sea, including the Perim island at the mouth of that 
sea, and Tunning well to the east of Aden, and then back into 
Yemen territory. To Aden are also attached the ancient island of 
Socotra, 200 miles south of the mainland, and the Kuria Muria 
group.”© 

Oman is a British dependency, subject to the Indian Government. 
To quote the Handbook, p. 246: “Since 1891 the Sultan has been 
under a binding agreement with the Indian Government, and he 
receives a large annual subsidy as well as a guarantee of protection, 
on condition of his observing it. The most important of its terms 
are that he shall alienate no part of his territory except to the 
British, that he shall direct his policy in conformity with ours, and 





2° For Aden s. the Handbuch, 179, 183, 199. There is a full treatment 
of the Aden Protectorate and an account of its upbuilding in Rihdni at 
end of Vol. I, with map. 
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that he shall accept no help pecuniary or other, from any foreign 
power.” Similar terms appear to control the local petty chiefs of 
so-called Trucial Oman to the west; the ruler of the Bahrein 
Islands, the famous pearl-fishery grounds; al-Katar (Katar), 
where at least exists an informal protectorate; and finally the 
Sultanate of Kuweit, on the Gulf coast adjoining Iraq. In the 
excitement raised by the German proposal to fix the terminus of the 
Berlin-Baghdad Railway at the port of Kuweit towards the end of 
the last century, the British, ignoring Ottoman suzerainty, made 
(1899) an agreement with the local ruler similar to that existing 
with Oman, practically constituting him independent of the Porte 
under British protection. 

There remains in all this littoral on the Ocean and Gulf only one 
region free of British domination, the 300-mile stretch to the south 
of Kuweit, known as al-Hasa (Hasa, according to Hartmann, Ahsa). 
This was the last holding of the Turks down the Gulf. Then in 
1913 Ibn Saud, the Emir of the Nejd, descended upon it, seized 
its capital Hofaf (Hufif) and its port Katif (Katif), and cleared 
out the Turkish troops. At the same time he came into friendly con- 
- tact with the Indian Government. This success gave the Nejd free 
access to the sea, which carries with it the great financial advan- 
tage of the opportunity to levy customs duties. The new govern- 
ment has been developing for its port, in place of Katif, Ukair 
(‘Ukair), which Cheesman (p. 27) believes to be the Classical 
Gerrha. 

I pass on now to the consideration of the native and independent 
political forces of Arabia which have been active during and since 
the Great War. For this purpose the peninsula may be divided 
into two sections. 

The one is the western Red Sea coast with its highlands to the 
east, including Yemen at the southern apex of the peninsula, facing 
on both the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. Here there are three 
native states to be viewed: the Hijaz, the Holy Territory of Islam, 
until recently ruled by Husein, the Sherif of Mecca; a section in 
the territory of Asir (to the south of the Hijéz), ruled by the 
Idrisi dynasty, with its capital at the inland town of Saby4 (Sabya) 
and Yemen with its capital Sanai (San‘@), under its Im4m Yahya. 
These more or less mutually jealous states and the Turks kept the 
whole country in a ferment in the old days, of which Wavell’s book 
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gives an eye-witness’s account. Each dynasty represents a differ- 
ent kind of interest. The Sherifian dynasty at Mecca is of Alide 
descent, that is, traces back to the Prophet’s family. The Imam of 
Yemen hails from an ancient family. He and his people are ad- 
herents of the claims of Zaid, a grandson of Husein, son of Ali, 
hence ultimately Shiite, but allowing compromise with the Sunnite 
theory of the Caliphate.** The Idrisis in Asir have one of those 
romantic origins which appear so often in the peculiar theocratic 
policy of Islam. During the ’thirties of the last century a certain 
Ahmad al-Idrisi, settled in Sabya; he had been the head of a re- 
ligious fraternity and was the teacher of the original Senussi, the 
founder of the remarkable order in northern Africa. This Idrisi 
family increased in wealth as in spiritual prestige, and gradually 
supplanted the local ruler; it intermarried with the Senussi family 
and has its branches in Egypt and the Sudan. But the recent poli- 
tical development of the family’s power is due to the late Idrisi, 
who died in 1923, Saiyid Muhammad. He was born in 1876, edu- 
cated at al-Azhar in Cairo and at the Senussi establishment at 
Kufara in Lybia, and then returned home. He possessed a hold 
over his wild tribesmen through his claims to supernatural powers, 
which he actually put in practice. His policy was to make Asir 
independent and he pursued a principled hostility to the Turks. 
He assisted the Italians in their war with Turkey, helping them to 
seize Hodeidah (Hudeidah), one of the Turkish ports on the Red 
Sea. Upon the Great War he promptly sided with the British and 
took the field against the Turks. His chief opponent was the Imam 
of the Yemen, and as the latter remained faithful to Turkey in the 
War, the hostility of the two was only the more increased. 

All three of these western potentates have been men of :interest- 
ing personality of whom history must take stock, for always in 
Arabia dealing with native states means handling the personalities 
who rule them. For Husein’s character nothing agreeable can be 
said. He was a man of inordinate ambition without any backing 
of worth of character; not Husein, but his son Feisal, a true Arab 
knight, became the token of the Arab allegiance. No capital was 





*7 Two recent books on this Imamate are, C. van Arendonk, De opkomst 
van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, Leiden, 1919, and Triton, The 
Rise of the Imams of Sanaa, 1925 (based on a new-found Arabic MS.). 
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made out of Husein’s personality by the Allied propaganda, and 
personally he was no asset to the Pan-Arab cause. And British and 
Arab authorities alike describe him as a cruel and despotic tyrant 
in his government, e. g. Lawrence and Rihani. Of the other two 
figures the Imam Yahya of the Yemen appears to be an admirable 
if somewhat pathetic personality, for he has been eating his heart 
out through the disappointments he has received at the hands of 
the Turks, the British, and the Idrisi, and so has been driven to a 
moroseness amounting to an obsession. It is to be remembered that 
his person is sacrosanct as descended from the Prophet, and that he 
is regarded as invested with mystical spiritual powers, a kind of 
divine incarnation, after the fashion of the several Imaém-theories 
of Islam. One admirable trait appears in his character. Through- 
out the War he kept troth with Turkey, although he took no mili- 
tary part, and his loyalty seems to have won for him the respect of 
the British. The late Idrisi was again another kind of man in 
person and atmosphere. His line also is invested with an inherited 
sanctity, to be sure of modern origin, but he had all the power and 
arts of a new-comer among princes and played his part as a shrewd 
_ diplomat immensely well, making his political moves with a nice 
prescience of results.?* 

When the Great War broke out, two of these princes were hostile 
to the Ottoman Empire, one of them a declared enemy. In the 
south the Idrisi made a treaty with the British and entered the 
field against the Turks, without doing much harm. For even at 
this end of the far-flung Turkish line the Ottoman troops gallantly 
held their own and did not hesitate to take the offensive against the 
British at Aden, the latter sallying out of their defences only when 
action was imperative. 

There has been sketched above Husein’s part in the early diplo- 
macy of the war, and the subsequent capital share contributed to 
the débacle of the Turks in the flying Arab squadrons under the 
leadership of Husein’s son Feisal and the actual inspiration and 
training of Lawrence. These successes and the establishment of 
the Arab kingdom in Syria with his son as king and with the pros- 
pect of other Arab kingdoms for others of his sons, may well have 





7° Rihéni gives full character sketches of these several princes; and 
for the Imam and the Idrfsi see Jacob’s book. 
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filled Husein’s heart with elation. The short life of the Arab king- 
dom of Syria should have given him room for reflection. But his 
ambition knew no limits. He had early assumed the title of Emir 
and then King of the Hijiz, and later the daring title King of the 
Arabs (or Arabia). But the extravagance of his ambition appeared 
in the action he took upon hearing of the deposition on March 2; 
1924, of Abdul-Mejid the Ottoman Sultan and Caliph of Islam. 
The news came to him while visiting his son Abdullah at Amman, 
and he forthwith on the spot proclaimed himself Caliph. There is 
no question that this assumption was in line with hopes one time 
cherished by the British;?® at the same time it belonged to the 
generous, if naive, programs of the Pan-Arabs of 1905, as Jung 
shows; in the proposed Arab empire the Sacred Territory was to 
be an autonomous State of the Church and the seat of the Caliph, 
who was to be distinct from the political head of the empire. An 
initial objection to Husein was that he was the pawn of Britain. 
However Husein was now politically dead, his action, if anything, 
an embarrassment to the British, except that they had by now 
washed their hands of him. His bid for the spiritual primacy of 
Islam was a gesture of despair. There was already written the 
handwriting on the wall against this man who within a decade had 
gone through such phases of fortune, the whole gamut of possible 
titles, Emir and King and Caliph. A greater Arab than Husein 
was now filling the stage. Husein’s star for long now was setting, 
yet leaving behind traces of his fame and family in his sons, Feisal, 
King of Iraq. Abdull4h, Emir of Transjordan. From the Arab 
point of view and that of a father’s heart he had not lived in vain. 

But the real romance and tragedy of Arabia is not to be found 
within the fetid walls of Mecca or in the ruins of past glories in the 
Yemen and Oman. Their theatre is the open steppes of the Arabian 
highlands, the Nejd. And the drama that has been playing in 
obscurity there for many a year is now coming into the full light 
of day and with its bearing on world history. 

It is not necessary to repeat the story of the Wahhdbi movement: 
how its founder, Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhib, in the first part 
of the eighteenth century, inaugurated a reform of Islam, of ex- 





2° See Kampffmeyer, Mitteilungen, 133, who refers to Blunt, The Future 
of Islam, 1882, as authority for early British plans for an Arabic Caliphate. 
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treme Puritanic type; how he was able to win over to his cause one 
of the ruling families in the Nejd, which became his patron and has 
remained the defender of his cause ever since; how the patriotic, 
fanatical power of this Church-State spread over Arabia, captured 
and purified Mecca in 1802, and ultimately was repulsed and chas- 
tised by Muhammad Ali of Egypt and his son Ibrahim, upon Stam- 
boul’s wily suggestion for the diversion of those feared rivals. This 
native house, Satdite (after the standing cognomen Ibn Saud), 
centering once at Dariya (Dar‘iya), now at Riyad (Riyad), found a 
doughty rival in another ruling family, the Rashidites (after the 
cognomen Ibn Rashid), of the great Shammar group farther to the 
north, which took advantage of the Egyptian humiliation of the 
Wahhabites and established itself at Hail (Ha’il) under the moun- 
tainous complex of the Jebel Shammar in the northern part of the 
Nejd. This Shammar state was largely affected by the Wahhabi 
movement, but was different in its political constitution. The 
Satidite rule is essentially democratic, the rule of the ruler among 
those who are otherwise his equals. The dynasty of Shammar on 
the other hand belonged to a ruling ethnical caste which had im- 
-posed itself upon lower strata of the Bedawin and was essentially 
aristocratic; also as purveyors to the overland trade across Arabia 
this state obtained a financial and commercial power which during 
its existence made it the most brilliant and fascinating of the 
Arab states, and seemed to assure its permanence. It was only 
with the outcome of the war that the decision Was finally cast as 
between Shammar and the Nejd, although it is evident now how 
fragile was the constitution of the former.*° 

At the end of the las: century the Shammar state triumphed and 
drove the Satdite family into exile to Kuweit. And then in 1902 
the young heir apparent, Abd al-Aziz as-Satd, the present Emir, 
struck to recover his patrimony; with a few followers he made a 
dash for his native capital Riy4d, took it and killed the Shammar 
governor. By his vigor he was able to re-establish himself and to 





%° The latest statement of conditions in Shammar before its fall is given 
by Musil, Zur Zeitgesch. von Arabien, in which he presents the history 
of the dynasties of these two states. For recent intimate information on 
the Nejd see Philby and Cheesman. I may note that Hartmann in Die 
Welt des Islams, 2, 25, corrects the cognomens of the two princes to, 
respectively, Ibn ar-Rashfid and Al Sa‘id. 
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repress the power of Shammar, so that the tables were reversed, 
Shammar being put on the defensive and losing to Nejd the fron- 
tier province of Kasim (Kasim). 

Of these two opposing states Shammar was pro-Turkish, the 
Nejd, as became the independent spirit of its sect, which never for- 
got the earlier chastisements inflicted by the empire, anti-Turkish. 
As we have seen, Ibn-Satid had already flaunted his independence 
in the Turkish Caliph’s face by seizing the province of al-Has4 on 
the Gulf, a coup which strengthened him commercially and finan- 
cially. The British did what they could to obtain his active assist- 
ance during the War; but he confined himself to inconsequential 
forays against Shammar, one that was unsuccessful in 1915, while 
later in 1918 he nearly captured Hail.** Doubtless the canny Arab 
was playing for time; he could well await the decision of the War. 

The inevitable inner-Arabic conflict broke out immediately after 
the War, there being involved primarily the three states of the 
Hijiz, the Shammar, and the Nejd, the traditional hostility of the 
two former towards the Nejd driving them into hostile combina- 
tion. In 1919 the enemies came to blows; the provocation was 
given by the ambitious Husein, who occupied Khurmah in western 
Nejd territory, claiming it for Hijéz. But in May following Ibn 
Satid recaptured it and annihilated Husein’s forces.** In 1920 Ibn 
Said captured Ibha (Ihha), an important crossroads point in 
northern Asir—with what motive is not apparent unless as a gesture 
of protection for his friend the Idrisi. In August, 1921, he turned 
against Shammar, and had his triumph in conquering it; he took 
Hail, carried off the remaining members of the native dynasty to 
his own capital, preserving their lives and keeping them in honor- 
able captivity, to his praise, be it said. This victory established Ibn 
Satid as the uncontested power in the centre of Arabia. 

The turn of the Hijaz now came. By 1924 Ibn Said had seized 
the historic oases of Khaibar and Teima. In September, 1924, he 
attacked Taéif (T#if), the summer capital of the Hijdz in the 


+ 





** See the first Iraq Report, p. 27. 
For Ibn Safid’s early attitude towards Husein Miss Bell’s remarks 
may be cited, from the first Iraq Report, p. 26: “Ibn Sa‘ud has never 
regarded the King of the Hijaz with anything but dislike and suspicion, 
and neither on the Shaikhs of Muhammarah and Kuwait nor on public 
opinions in the ‘Iraq did his rising produce any marked effect.’ ” 
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struck to recover his patrimony; with a few followers he made a 
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8° The latest statement of conditions in Shammar before its fall is given 
by Musil, Zur Zeitgesch. von Arabien, in which he presents the history 
of the dynasties of these two states. For recent intimate information on 
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repress the power of Shammar, so that the tables were reversed, 
Shammar being put on the defensive and losing to Nejd the fron- 
tier province of Kasim (Kasim). 

Of these two opposing states Shammar was pro-Turkish, the 
Nejd, as became the independent spirit of its sect, which never for- 
got the earlier chastisements inflicted by the empire, anti-Turkish. 
As we have seen, Ibn-Satid had already flaunted his independence 
in the Turkish Caliph’s face by seizing the province of al-Has4 on 
the Gulf, a coup which strengthened him commercially and finan- 
cially. The British did what they could to obtain his active assist- 
ance during the War; but he confined himself to inconsequential 
forays against Shammar, one that was unsuccessful in 1915, while 
later in 1918 he nearly captured Hail.** Doubtless the canny Arab 
was playing for time; he could well await the decision of the War. 

The inevitable inner-Arabic conflict broke out immediately after 
the War, there being involved primarily the three states of the 
Hijiz, the Shammar, and the Nejd, the traditional hostility of the 
two former towards the Nejd driving them into hostile combina- 
tion. In 1919 the enemies came to blows; the provocation was 
given by the ambitious Husein, who occupied Khurmah in western 
Nejd territory, claiming it for Hij4z. But in May following Ibn 
Satid recaptured it and annihilated Husein’s forces.** In 1920 Ibn 
Said captured Ibha (Ihha), an important crossroads point in 
northern Asir—with what motive is not apparent unless as a gesture 
of protection for his friend the Idrisi. In August, 1921, he turned 
against Shammar, and had his triumph in conquering it; he took 
Hail, carried off the remaining members of the native dynasty to 
his own capital, preserving their lives and keeping them in honor- 
able captivity, to his praise, be it said. This victory established Ibn 
Said as the uncontested power in the centre of Arabia. 

The turn of the Hijaz now came. By 1924 Ibn Said had seized 
the historic oases of Khaibar and Teima. In September, 1924, he 
attacked Taif (Ta’if), the summer capital of the Hijdz in the 





** See the first Iraq Report, p. 27. 
For Ibn Satid’s early attitude towards Husein Miss Bell’s remarks 
may be cited, from the first Iraq Report, p. 26: “Ibn Sa‘ud has never 
regarded the King of the Hijaz with anything but dislike and suspicion, 
and neither on the Shaikhs of Muhammarah and Kuwait nor on public 
opinions in the ‘Iraq did his rising produce any marked effect.’ ” 
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heights above Mecca, and it succumbed. He proceeded on Mecca. 
Before the end came Husein was forced to abdicate and depart the 
country.** His eldest son Ali was chosen king. On October 13 the 
Wahhabi army entered Mecca, for the second time in their history. 
On December 5 Ibn Satid made his entry into Mecca and for the 
first time in his life performed the rites in the Noble Mosque. 
Medina did not fall until the end of 1925, whereupon Ali, who had 
maintained himself in Jeddah, abdicated and departed.** On Jan- 
uary 11, 1926, Ibn Satid was proclaimed King of the Hijaz and 
Sultan of the Nejd. 

Thus Ibn Satid overcame his local rivals and established an em- 
pire sprawling across the peninsula, dominating the whole of it 
except the distant lands beyond the Desert Quarter and the coasts 
which lie under protection of the British fleet. There remains an 
area of disturbance with which Ibn Satd is in contact, namely in 
the far south, in Arabia Felix. Here at the end of the War, when 
Turkey was at last eliminated, were as we have seen, three interests: 
the Imam of Yemen, the Idrisi in Asir, those two mortal enemies, 
and the British, secure in their stronghold of Aden, but always sen- 
- sitive as to what might happen in the hinterland. It looks as if 
England played off these two local states against one another, and 
was gratified in having an abettor in the Idrisi, who might be a 
counterweight to the Imam, since the latter never forgets that 
Britain had taken the best part of her coastline and much of her 
interior. Between these two adversaries military operations began 
soon after the War. The Turks had occupied Hodeidah, Yemen’s 
port on the Red Sea, which once the Italians had occupied. Upon 
the Armistice the place came into the hands of the British, who 
subsequently, February, 1921, handed it over to the Idrisi, not to 
the Imém, he thus losing his chief access to the sea. This action 
greatly vexed the Imam, and he accordingly began to push out 
against the Idrisi; he was able to retake Hodeidah, and to move 
up the Tihamah, or coast land, into the Asir territory. 

Enters now Ibn Satid, friendship between him and the Idrisi 
being of old standing, as Wahhdbism had early entered Asir. The 





88 He took refuge in Akabah, which was in Hijaz territory, and, attempt- 
ing to recruit fresh forces, was politely removed by the British to Cyprus, 
where he may still be. 

’*To my information he was at last report, January, 1926, in Iraq. 
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two came together in a treaty in 1920. In March that notable 
personality the Idrisi Muhammad died, being succeeded by Hasan 
ibn Ali. On April 21, 1926, the new Idrisi negotiated a treaty 
at Mecca with Ibn Satid, which appears to put Asir under Nejdean 
protection and practically complete control, although its autonomy 
has not yet been infringed upon. These developments have prac- 
tically made Asir part of Ibn Satiid’s empire. Meanwhile the Idrisi 
had literally struck oil. There was evidence of oil in the Farsan 
Islands lying off his coast at Jeizin. He recently made over the 
rights to the Anglo-Persian Company for “spot cash,” money, 
automobiles, and best of all, munitions. And with these fresh 
resources, at last report, he was planning to do battle with the 
Imém. 

There enters a fifth party, now a foreigner. Great Britain had 
attempted to compose the several causes of difference with the 
Yemen, but the negotiations were broken off fruitless last year. 
Thereupon Italy, which possesses its Eritrian Colony right across 
the sea from Yemen, took advantage of the latter’s loneliness and 
offered friendly assistance. The offer was promptly accepted and 
embodied in a treaty. And while the treaty does not grant Italy 
a protectorate over Yemen, it gives her important commercial 
privileges. It is said that any possible differences between Italy 
and Britain have been smoothed out by a recent conference at 
Rome. Possibly Yemen is being thrown into the scales to balance 
bargains elsewhere. At all events we mark a certain lining up of 
the states interested: On the one side Ibn Said, the Idrisi, Great 
Britain ; on the other Yemen and Italy, the latter ready to defend 
the former’s right to Hodeidah and possibly to control it and the 
hinterland for herself. Meanwhile the Imém has assumed the 
title of King of Yemen, and has sent an ostentatious embassy to 
the new Turkish state, which sets tongues wagging.*® 





** For the above local history see Near Hast for this year, especially 
issues of January 13, 27, February 3; and F. P. A. Information Service, 
issues of March 2, 16. Mr. Charles R. Crane, who with President King 
headed Mr. Wilson’s Commission to the Near East, is at this writing in 
the Yemen, enjoying there, as I learn personally, “ the most venturesome 
journey of his life.” I may add that there has already been heard talk of 
of Italy’s desire to secure some of Great Britain’s possessions in the Near 
East, and now we hear that the suggestion is made in the London Daily 
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Thus in the extreme south Ibn Satd’s empire almost impinges 
upon Britain’s Aden Protectorate, with only Yemen in the way, 
which can be reached directly from the Nejd by the great Wady 
Dawasir. But vastly more important are his relations with the 
British Mandates to the north, in which respect the Mandatory has 
already had an anxious time. For the Arab knows no frontiers— 
he carries his nationality in his person as he moves; and further 
there were no legal boundaries. The league provisions merely said 
“Palestine, Syria, Iraq,” leaving it to the Mandatories to stake 
out their claims as they would. The Arabs themselves were never 
consulted. While the boundary between the British and French 
territories was promptly delimited, the British Mandate appears to 
have been interpreted as stretching straight across the North 
Arabian desert from Palestine to Iraq, with no southward delimi- 





News that England should cede Palestine and Mesopotamia to Italy— 
which may be recorded as a speculation. But Palestine is strategically 
essential to Britain. 

My colleague Professor Chiera has very kindly procured for me a copy 
of the Italo-Yemen treaty and provided me with a translation. It may 
be of interest to quote this treaty in full, as follows: 


ITALIAN TREATY WITH YEMEN. 


His Majesty Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy, and His Majesty the 
Imam Yahya, Emir El-Mumenin, King of Yemen, wishing to render more 
close and durable the friendship between the two kingdoms and desiring 
to facilitate and develop the economic relations between the two countries, 
His Majesty the King of Italy, through his representative Chev. Jacopo 
Gasperini, Governor of Eritrea, and His Majesty the King of Yemen, the 
Imam Yahya Emir El-Mumenin, have come to an agreement as to what 
follows: 

Art. 1—The Government of His Majesty the King of Italy recognizes 
the complete and absolute independence of the Yemen and of its Sovereign, 
His Majesty the Imam Yahya. 

The Italian Government will not interfere in the Kingdom of His 
Majesty the King of Yemen in any way which may contrast with what is 
said in the first paragraph of the present article. 

Art. 2.—The two Governments obligate themselves to facilitate com- 
mercial exchanges between their respective countries. 

Art. 3.—The Government of His Majesty the King of the Yemen declares 
it to be his desire to import from Italy the supplies, 7. e., the means and 
the technical materials which may concur with advantage to the economic 
development of the Yemen; and in the same way also the technical experts. 
And the Government of Italy declares it is willing to do the best, so that 
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tation. Immediately after the Great War Great Britain was forced 
to complain year after year to Ibn Satd against the incursions of 
his militant pioneers, the Ikhw4n or Brothers, into Iraq and 
Transjordan and against their complications with the northern 
tribes. (It may be remarked that Ibn Satd’s family belongs to the 
great northern group of the Aneizah.) British troops and air 
forces were required on both fronts to repulse them. There is 
also the intricate problem of the migration of the Bedawi tribes 
across the frontiers, their immemorial right to change of pasture, 
and then the related question of their allegiance and responsibility.** 





the sending of the means and the technical materials may be effected in 
the most convenient way as regards quality, prices and salaries. 

Art. 4.—What is said in the articles 2 and 3 does not limit either party 
as to its liberty in commerce and supplies. 

Art. 5.—No business man of the two States will be allowed to import or 
trade in articles forbidden by the two Governments in their respective 
countries. ; 

Each one of the two Governments will have power to confiscate the 
objects which are imported in their respective countries in spite of the 
prohibition of import and commerce, after this prohibition has been made 
known. 

Art. 6.—The present treaty will not be effective except from the moment 
in which the ratification of His Majesty the King of Italy will reach His 
Majesty the King of Yemen, the Imam Yahya. 

Art. 7—The present treaty will last ten years from the day of the 
ratification mentioned in Art. 6, and six months before its termination 
the two parties will come to an agreement in case they should want to 
substitute or continue it. 

Art. 8.—In testimony of which His Majesty the King of Yemen, the 
Imam Yahya, and the Chev. Jacopo Gasperini in the name of His Majesty 
the King of Italy, have signed the present treaty, redacted in two copies 
absolutely identical—in Arabic and in Italian. But since there is no one 
with the Imam of the Yemen who knows the perfect interpretation of the 
Italian language, and since the present treaty of amity of commerce is 
the result of conferences which have been made in the Arabic language, 
and since Chev. Jacopo Gasperini has satisfied himself that the Arabic 
text is absolutely identical with the Italian one, both parties agree to limit 
themselves, in case of doubts or differences in the interpretation of the 
two texts, to the Arabic text, interpreted according to the classical 
language. 

Sana, September 2nd, 1926. [Signed] Imam Yahya 

Gasperini. 


86 For instance, Ibn Satid claimed that rebellious tribes escaping over 
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There is also the problem of Ibn Satid’s relations with Britain’s 
dependencies. Thus we learn from an anonymous article *’ that in 
1921 Ibn Said was being paid an annual subsidy of £100,000, the 
same as Husein’s stipend, which was acknowledged to be an insur- 
ance against his seizing the Sultanate of Kuweit. Definite bound- 
aries on the north became peculiarly urgent for the British, and 
finally they were able to negotiate certain agreements on this score 
with Ibn Satid. These are the Treaty of Muhammarah, of May 
5, 1922, published in the Appendix of the Iraq Report, April, 1922 
to March, 1923, which fixes the boundaries between Iraq and the 
Nejd; and the so-called Haddah Agreement, of date November 2, 
1925, published in a White Paper, which fixes the Transjordan- 
Nejd frontiers. I give in a footnote the exact terms of these 
boundaries, so that the interested reader can plot them out on his 
maps. Here I present their general lines. The details can all be 
identified on the British maps.** 





the border were still his subjects and should be remanded to his juris- 
diction; to which the British objected in a formal note. We have seen 
how the rebellious Druses of Syria have taken refuge in Transjordan. 
These migrant elements are a mischief to the politics of a civilization with 
boundaries. 

87 “ Downing Street and Arab Potentates. By L.”; Foreign Affairs, Jan- 
uary, 1927, 233-240. 

88 Boundary fixed by the Muhammarah Treaty. (I owe the citation 
to the great courtesy of the Foreign Policy Association, New York.) 

“ (a) The frontier from the East begins at the junction of the Wadi 
al ’Aujah (W. el Audja) with Al Batin and from this point the Najd 
frontier passes in a straight line to the well called Al Wuqubah (EI 
Ukabba) leaving Al Dulaimiyah (Dulaimiya) and Al Wuqubah (El 
Ukabba) north of the line and from Al Wuqubah (El Ukabba) it con- 
tinues N. W. to Bir Ansab (Bir Unsab). 

“ (b) Starting from the point mentioned above, i. e., from the point 
of the junction of the Wadi al ’Aujah (W. el Audja) with Al Batin 
(El Batin) the ‘Iraq boundary continues in a straight line N. W. to 
Al Amghar (El Amghar) leaving this place to the South of the line and 
from thence proceeds S. W. in a straight line until it joins the Najd 
frontier at Bir Ansab (Bir Unsab). 

“(c) The area delimited by the points enumerated above which includes 
all these points will remain neutral and common to the two Governments 
of ‘Iraq and Najd who will enjoy equal rights in it for all purposes. [This 
is a lozenge-shaped territory, a concourse of routes, thus remaining com- 
mon land.] 

“(d) From Bir Ansab (Bir Unsab) the boundary between the two 
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The Iraq-Nejd boundary starts from the great Wady Batin 
(Batin) at a point 29° N and about due west from the town of 
Kuweit, thence proceeds in northerly and northwesterly reaches 
until it gains 32° N and 39° E. Here the boundary with Trans- 
jordan begins.*° 

The boundary then runs slightly southwest, turning around the 
northern head of Wady Sirhan, a natural corridor, over 200 miles 
in length, giving access from the Jauf oasis to the Jebel Druz 
and Syria.*° 

Thence the boundary runs southeast along the western watershed 
of the Wady until it reaches 38° E, then south to the latitude of 
Akabah approximately (29° 35’), and then west to the Red Sea. 
Thus a very narrow corridor of about 50 miles breadth south of 
Jebel Druz is left for British communication between Iraq and 
Transjordan. But as noticed earlier, Ibn Satd is not satisfied with 
this far southerly reach of Transjordan, in which regard Great 





states proceeds N. W. to Birkat al Jumaimah (Birkat el Djumeima) and 
from thence northwards to Bir al ‘Uqbah (Bir el Akaba) and Qasr 
’Uthaimin (Kasr Athmin) from there westwards in a straight line passing 
through the centre of Jal al Batn (Djal el Batn) to Bir Lifiyah (Bir Lifa) 
and then to Bir al Mana’iyah (Bir al Maniya) and from there to Jadidat 
‘Ar‘ar (Djadaidat el Arar) from there to Mukur and from Mukur to the 
Jabal ’Anazan (Anaza) situated in the neighbourhood of the intersection 
of latitude 32 degrees north with longitude 39 degrees east where the 
‘Iraq-Najd boundary terminates.” 

Boundary fixed by the Hadda Agreement. 

“The frontier between Najd and Trans-Jordan starts in the northeast 
from the point of intersection of meridian 39 E and parallel 32° N, which 
marks the termination of the frontier between Nejd and ‘Iraq, and pro- 
ceeds in a straight line to the point of intersection of meridian 37° E and 
parallel 31° 30’N, and thence along meridian 37° E to the point of its 
intersection with parallel 31° 25’N. From this point, it proceeds in a 
straight line to the point of intersection of meridian 38° E and parallel 
30° N, leaving all projecting edges of the Wadi Sirhan in Nejd territory; 
and thence proceeds along meridian 38° E to the point of its intersection 
with parallel 29° 35’ N.” 

8° We may suppose that the Iraq-Transjordan boundary runs north on 
39° E till it reaches the French border. 

‘© Lawrence thus briefly describes the Sirhin: “a famous roadway, 
camping ground and chain of water holes, which is a series of linked de- 
pressions extended from Jauf ... northwards to Azrak, near Jebel Druse.” 
It may be added that there is a proviso that the Najd is not to fortify 
Qaf at the north end of the Wady, evidently a strategic point. 
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Britain stole a base upon him at the fall of the Hijaz. And this 
appears to be one of several disputes between the two parties, which 
the most recent reports show have not been settled despite the best 
British efforts.** 

There thus exist some major political problems in this Arabian 
world, due to the impingement upon one another of two diverse 
civilizations and economic systems. The problems of boundaries 
and migrant tribes are new, for they did not exist in the unity of 
the old Turkish empire. Where there was the one empire, are now 
three states threshing out the problem of boundaries. And perhaps 
more important is the problem of trade barriers, which also did 
not exist in the old order. These barriers have been most distaste- 
ful to the civilized citizens of Palestine and Syria, who once suf- 
fered under no such partition. And it can be easily seen how 
vexatious it will be to maintain these artificial lines among a 
people of common race, language and religion, who have been 
ignorant of them for centuries. In this economic respect it may 
be observed that the Nejd has a most favored position ; commanding 
all the routes across the peninsula and with its ports on the seas 
both east and west it can exert great economic pressure. One inter- 
esting result of the new political conditions is that by the transfer 
of the Nejd trade from Kuweit to the Hasd ports, the former’s 
commerce is being ruined, and it may be necessary for Kuweit to 
come into the Nejd empire.‘? And so economic laws work and can 
be intentionally operated in Arabia even as in civilized Europe. 
And Ibn Satid is cunning statesman enough to make full use of 
his opportunities. 

There remains space for only a brief word on internal conditions 
of the Nejd empire. The Arabian stage is not only dominated but 
filled by Ibn Saud, concerning whose remarkable personality wit- 
nesses of all kinds and conditions agree. It has been said of him 
that he is the greatest Arab since Muhammad—and this contempo- 
rary impression is worth registering, even if the final verdict must 
be left to history. He typifies the best possibilities of his Puritanic 
sect. Where his writ runs in Arabia, stern justice prevails, and 
that is the foundation of any civilization. Further, he has 








“t Near East, Jan. 13, 1927, p. 31; F. P. A. Information Service, March 
2, 1927, p. 323. 
42 See Near East, March 17, 1927, p. 301. 
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proved himself an economic organizer of original mould; he has 
known how to convert the raw fanaticism of his people into a 
pioneering enthusiasm. The hardier souls among them are banded 
together as Brothers, “ Ikhwan,” and he sends forth colonies of 
them to any place where water exists and life is possible, and there 
are many ancient tracts where man was once found now deserted. 
He is thus transforming the hardy, religious zeal of his people into 
a social, civilizing force.** 

For his control of the Sacred Cities Islam has to reckon with 
Ibn Satid. The Pilgrimage last June was a success; it was freed 
from the hoary and scandalous impediments put in the way of the 
pious travellers, in the Hijaz as also in the routes thither. And 
the Pilgrimage this year promises to be still more auspicious. Of 
course a unified, well-policed Arabia contributes immensely to the 
comfort of that great undertaking. Very significant is the atten- 
tion paid to the quarantine of the Pilgrimage; preparations have 
long been under way for the coming function this year. Reforms 
have been instituted. Wine and tobacco, after Wahhabi law, have 
been rigorously interdicted in the Hij4z; some ancient customs 
connected with the Noble Mosque, superstitious in Wahhabi eyes, 
have been forbidden. The Hijaz itself has been constituted by Ibn 
Satid a sovereign Muslim monarchy, under the rule of a viceroy, 
who is his second son Feisal; thus he is not making the political 
mistake of too soon infringing upon the identity of the Sacred 
Territory. 

Most significant oecumenically is the assembly held at Mecca 
last June, the All-Muslim Congress—a conference which has been 
desiderated and demanded by the intelligent Faithful ever since 





“8 On this recent social and economic development, especially since 1910, 
see Cheesman, pp. 24 ff. “It is this turbulent element that has been con- 
verted by the Ikhwan movement into a military force more or less con- 
trolled by the State, for the service of which its recruits are always 
available. No fighting between two subject tribes is allowed without the 
consent of the Sultan, who has an opportunity of settling the dispute 
without bloodshed. No Shaikh dare take the law into his own hands.” 
“Tkhwanism is the modern revival of Wahhabism, and today has super- 
seded it.” “The term Wahhabi is becoming, if it has not altogether 
become, obsolete in the interior, though it retains its old significance 
outside the Sultan’s dominions.” Rihdni gives an extensive account of 
the Ikhwin, vol. 2, pp. 77 ff. 
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the end of the War, and particularly since the suspension of the 
Caliphate. The Congress acted along very practical lines: on 
the water-supply, hygiene and sanitation of Mecca; various police 
regulations ; recommendation of increased railway facilities, between 
Jedda and Mecca, Yambo and Medina, and particularly the exten- 
sion of the Hijéz Railway from Medina to Mecca. Another Con- 
gress is to be held at the coming Pilgrimage.** 

The above is a summary of events in the physical and political 
field. But they are symptoms of spiritual forces; a vigorous, 
reformed element of Islam; its extraordinary leaders; and the 
crystallization of the Muslim hopes about this new focus. The new 
and striking fact is this, that Islam is now centered again in its 
ancient home of Arabia. And the Arab world is developing a 
positive, self-directed character, which can no longer be brusquely 
denied nor diplomatically evaded. The day of the high hand with 
Arabia is over. Indeed it never succeeded there; foreign nations 
will have to watch their steps now. And it will be of their 
wisdom to accept with modesty the counterpoise of the Arab mind. 
Will the new Arabian empire expand to take in ever more territories 
to the north? Or will it rather become the centre of a number of 
confederated states, so constituting an empire in the proper sense 
of the word? What will be its relations with the other Muslim 
states, with Egypt and Persia, accessible by its own ports, with 
Turkey less than 300 miles away across an indefensible border? 
The Sultan is a progressive statesman, and knows how to confine 
the rigors of his sect to its votaries. He travels, we are told by 
Near East, over his vast domains with fleets of motor cars, and such 
transportation now attends the pilgrims from Jedda to Mecca. 
Arabia has now a spiritual and political unity and a positive might 
which make it the hope of the Arab world and also a stumbling- 
block to those who might disregard the Arab genius. Peculiarly 
in an Oriental state the fortunes of a polity are tied up with the 
life of its monarch. But Rihani gives a charming picture, in one 
of his articles in Asia, of witnessing the return home of the Sultan’s 


“* See F. P. A. Information Service, March 2, 1927, and Near East, this 
year’s issues. I see announced as just published (1927) in Paris, A. 
Sékaly, Le Congrés du Khalifat (la Caire, 13-19 Mai 1926), et le Congres 
du Monde musulman (La Mekke, 7 juin—5 juillet 1926). 
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son of eighteen years with his squadrons after a raid of some 600 
miles into the heart of Arabia. The blood of the dynasty is flowing 
pure and strong. 
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PLANT NAMES IN ILOKO 


Morice VANOVERBERGH, C.I.C.M. 
KasuGcaw-APAYAW, MouNTAIN Province, P. I. 


THE ILOKO are the most numerous and the most important of 
all the Malay tribes that inhabit northern Luzon, the largest island 
of the Philippine Archipelago. 

It may be of interest to the scholar to know what kind of names 
these Orientals apply to the different plants that are found in their 
country, which as a whole is eminently interesting botanically, as 
the Philippine flora, although imperfectly known as yet, has proved 
already to be one of the richest of the world. 

In the following list, we shall give only the Iloko names, leaving 
out all those that are of obvious Spanish origin, and we shall arrange 
them alphabetically according to stems, inclosing in parentheses 
prefixes, infixes, suffixes, and reduplications of the stem. We shall 
affix to each name its etymological meaning, whenever it has another 
use than that of a mere plant name, so as to give an idea of what 
peculiarities seem the most striking to the Iloko and of how he uses 
the forms of words at his disposal in order the better to express his 
meaning and the special characteristics of the plant in question. 
We shall also add as far as possible all practical uses or peculiarities 
of these plants. 

We shall complete the list by a nomenclature of the different 
varieties of the plants most generally cultivated in the country 
inhabited by the Iloko. 

We do not claim that these lists are exhaustive, as we have re- 
corded only the names that came to our own personal notice. 


I. Priant NAamzEs 


Aba: Colocasia esculenta (L.) Schott. (Araceae). The taro; extensively 
cultivated in low wet lands for its edible rhizomes and leaves. 

Abar: Santiria sp. (Burseraceae). A balsamiferous tree with alternate 
trifoliolate leaves. It is used to cure a cutaneous eruption on the chest, 
called barkés. 

Ada(dn): Albizzia procera (Roxb.) Benth. (Leguminosae). A tree with 
yellowish-white flowers in globose heads at the ends of the branchlets. Its 
timber is used in construction, its bark to poison fish. 

Aganiéag: A herb, otherwise unknown to us. 
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Agimé: A herb, otherwise unknown to us. 

Agréw: Sambucus javanica. Blume (Caprifoliaceae). A straggling 
shrub with corymbose inflorescence and small white flowers. 

Alem: Mallotus moluccanus (L.) Muell.-Arg. (Euphorbiaceae). A shrub 
with large, orbicular-ovate leaves, greenish-yellow flowers, and brown- 
pubescent capsules. 

Aliéw: A tree yielding a kind of timber not much valued for con- 
struction.—Aliéw means “ startling.” 

Alimbukdy: A slender vine with gray fruits. In Spanish, they call it 
ojo de gato (cat’s eye). its fruit is supposed to have universal curative 
power, whether it be applied externally or drunk in infusion. 

Alinaw: Grewia multiflora. Juss. (Tiliaceae). A shrub with rather 
large leaves and small umbels of greenish-yellow flowers. Ropes are made 
from its bark. 

Alladén: A vine very common in cogonales. 

Allégat: A shrub, others say a vine, with long, soft leaves and red 
flowers and fruits, the latter edible. 

Allagéw: Premna odorata. Blanco (Verbenaceae). An aromatic shrub 
with large, ovate leaves, which drive away chicken lice and are used for 
medicinal purposes. 

Allangigan: Canangium odoratum. (Lam.) Baill. (Anonaceae). A tree 
with greenish-yellow, very fragrant flowers, from which are distilled in 
large quantities ylang-ylang, a valuable perfume oil. 

Alokén: Allaeanthus glaber. Warb. (Urticaceae). A deciduous tree. 

Alidig: Streblus asper. Lour. (Moraceae). A tree with very scabridous 
leaves and ovoid, pale-yellow fruits. 

(Parg)aludig(en): A shrub or tree, otherwise unknown to us.—It must 
have some resemblance to the aliédig, as shown by the combination with 
pang...en, which element adds the notion of resemblance to what is indi- 
cated by the stem. 

Alumaméni: Leea manillensis. Walp., L. euphlebia. Merr. (Vitaceae). 
Tall shrubs with long leaves, corymbosely cymose inflorescence, numerous 
pale-yellow flowers and dark-red fruits. In Spanish espuela de caballero 
(gentleman’s spur). 

Ambubunét: A plant entirely unknown to us. 

Amgid: Leersia hexandra. Sw. (Gramineae). A slender grass, usually 
known as “ zacate,” and one of the chief sources of green forage. 

Amélong: Epipremnum medium. Engl. (Araceae). A scandent shrub, 
rooting on trees, with distichous, pinnatifid leaves. A town in the province 
of Cagayan is named after it. 

Amték: A variety of cow peas with very large seeds. Ofr. otérg. 

Amugdéw(en): A plant entirely unknown to us; some give it as a tree, 
others as a herb. 

Andaw: Livistona rotundifolia. Mart. (Palmae). A tall palm with 
orbicular, plaited leaf-blades, cleft into numerous wide segments, which in 
turn are all cleft at the apex into two long lobes. Its leaves are used to 
make native raincoats and hats. 
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Andadasi: Cassia tora. L. (Leguminosae). An erect, suffrutescent herb 
with moderately large, yellow flowers, exceedingly common in waste places. 
Its leaves are supposed to cure skin diseases. In Spanish, they call it 
yerba de Acapulco (Acapulco herb). The Iloko name is also applied to 
some other species of Cassia: C. occidentalis. L., etc. 

Andapi: Hewittia sublobata (L. f.) O. Kuntze (Convolvulaceae). A 
slender vine with straw-colored flowers. 

Anes: Schizostachyum hallieri. Gamble (Gramineae). An unarmed, 
erect bamboo, thinner than the piser, with stems that have thick walls. 
It is used in the manufacture of basketry. 

Anibung: Caryota cumingii. Lodd. (Palmae). The fish-tail palm. A 
slender palm with spreading leaves and numerous flabelliform leaflets, the 
apex of which is obliquely truncate and irregularly and prominently 
toothed. It yields a kind of priming for striking fire and its leaves are 
used for ornamental purposes. 

Anit: Erythrina fusca. Lour. (Leguminosae). A tree with large, dull 
purplish-red flowers. 

Anitgat: A large tree yielding resin, perhaps identical with the anténg. 

Annabé: Abroma fastuosa. R. Br. (Sterculiaceae). A shrub whose bark 
yields a valuable fiber. 

Annuéd: Flagellaria indica. L. (Flagellariaceae). A long, slender vine 
with linear leaves, climbing by means of the prehensile leaf tip. 

Annubréng: Cfr. allagdéw. 

Anntper: A vine with large leaves, which are used in popular medicine 
to produce perspiration. 

Annuydép: Callicarpa sp. (Verbenaceae). These shrubs have small, glo- 
bose, fleshy, pale-lavender fruits, which are considered poisonous, at least 
when eaten by chickens. 

Ansiket> Cfr. sansanniket. 

Anténg: Canarium villosum (Blume) F.-Vill. (Burseraceae). A large 
tree with long, pinnate leaves, exuding resin, and furnishing building 
timber. 

Apdleng: Osmoxylon pulcherrimum. Vid. (Araliaceae). A large tree. 
It is used to cure a kind of cutaneous eruption called supotstpot. 

Apétut: Morinda bracteata. Roxb. (Rubiaceae). A shrub whose inflor- 
escence consists of a dense head with leaf-like bracts and white flowers. 
Its root yields a red dye and its fruit is sometimes used as a substitute 
for soap. 

Apnit: Anisoptera thurifera (Blanco) Bl., Pentacme contorta (Vid.) 
Merr. & Rolfe, Shorea malaanonan (Blanco) Blume (Dipterocarpaceae). 
All these species of apnit yield a valuable timber, either red or white. 
Trade names: palosapis and white lauan, respectively. 

Arégam: An edible, brown seaweed or alga, with flat thallus. 

Arakéy(an): A very thin, green freshwater alga. 

Arandéng: Wikstroemia ovata. Mey (Thymelaeaceae). A shrub with 
small, yellow flowers. 
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(Pang) arandéiig(en): Trema orientalis. Blume (Urticaceae). A sirub, 
which bears some resemblance to the arandéig, as shown by the com- 
bination pang. ..en. 

Ardyat: A spiny shrub, otherwise unknown to us.—Ardéyat means 
“ gathering ”; and the shrub received this name probably because formerly 
its branches were used to break up meetings by beating and wounding the 
people. 

Aribukbik: Deeringia baccata (Retz.) Moq. (Amaranthaceae). A 
scandent vine with drooping branches, drooping panicles of greenish-white 
flowers and fleshy, red fruits.—Aribukbuik means “the bubbling of water,” 
e. g., when a stone has been thrown into it; as a plant name, it probably 
refers to the numerous, small, ovoid berries of the vine. 

(Ar-)aritos: Heliotropium indicum. L. (Boraginaceae). A hirsute weed 
with pale-lavender flowers. It is used for medicinal purposes.—Aritos 
means “earring.” The plant name, with the reduplication indicating simi- 
larity, probably refers to the curved spikes, whose flowers are ail on one 
side, the lower ones opening first. 

Ariwat: Tetrastigma harmandii. Planch. (Vitaceae). A long, woody 
vine with globose, fleshy fruits, used as a condiment. Its leaves are much 
relished by swine. 

Aroé: Casuarina equisetifolia. Forst. (Casuarinaceae). A leafless, dioe- 
cious tree with oblong cones. Roots and bark are used for medicinal 
purposes; their infusion, when drunk at regular intervals, is supposed to 
* eure bad humors, especially in women suffering from diseases of the womb. 

Artipag: A tree yielding a building timber. 

Arusip: Antidesma ghaesembilla. Gaertn. (Euphorbiaceae). An erect, 
much-branched tree with panicled spikes and small, white flowers. Good 
charcoal is made from its wood, and its small fruits are edible. 

(Ar-)arusip: A kind of edible seaweed with thick clusters of round 
sporocarps.—The reduplication seems to indicate a resemblance with the 
arusip, probably on account of the latter’s fruits. 

Atakéy: Coix lachryma-jobi. L. (Gramineae). Job’s tears. A coarse 
grass with hard, bony, white, ovoid capsules enclosing the female flowers 
and the grains.—Atakéy is probably Kankanay, not genuine Iloko. 

Badék(an): Litsea sp. (Lauraceae). A kind of tree whose branches and 
leaves often have the appearance of being dry or of having been scorched 
by fire—Béak means “old,” “ancient.” The suffix adds to the stem the 
notion of place or agglomeration; hence the plant name probably refers 
to the several signs of old age which are apparent in the tree. 

(Badang) badéng: Canavallia ensiformis (L.) DC. (Leguminosae). A 
scandent vine with pink flowers and long, flattened, edible pods containing 
about fifteen seeds.—The badd is a broad, pointless cutlass, and the name 
of this particular plant refers to the resemblance of its pods with the 
badéng. (Bad) badéng is the name of a kind of mussel. 

Bédok: Gnaphaleum luteo-album. L. (Compositae). A small herb with 
yellow flowers. The whole plant is covered with a soft, white pubescence.— 
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Bédok is also the name of the bundles of cogon grass that are placed over 
the ridge of thatched roofs. 

(Bado)bddok or (badok)bédok: Typha angustifolia. L. (Typhaceae). 
The cat-tail flag. Its leaves are used in the manufacture of hats and 
mats.—The reduplication indicates a resemblance, either with the bddok 
herb, perhaps on account of the soft pubescence of both the former’s inflor- 
escence and the latter’s stem and leaves, or with the bddok bundle (cfr. 
bddok), which seems more probable, as there is some remote similarity 
between this bundle and the inflorescence of this particular plant. 

Bagbég: Erythrina indica. Lam. (Leguminosae). A deciduous tree with 
large, bright-red flowers. In Spanish drbol de fuego (fire tree). Its leaves 
are supposed to cure headaches.—Bagbdg means “spoliation ”; the plant 
name refers to the absence of leaves at the time of the appearance of the 
flowers. 

(Bag) bagkéng: Yucca aloifolia. L. (Liliaceae). A plant with very 
numerous, stiff leaves, with a sharp, rigid point at the apex. It is very 
useful for making impenetrable hedges.—Bagkérg means “thrust of a 
dagger ”; the reason why this particular plant is called bagbagkdng (re- 
sembling the bagkéng) is obvious. 

Bago(én): FParkia sp. (Leguminosae). A tall tree very often hollowed 
out to make small boats.—Derived from either bdgo, new, or bagé, bark of 
trees used to bind rice into bundles. The suffix adds the notion of resem- 
blance with what the stem implies. 

(Bag) bagtétot: Phyllanthus reticulatus. Poir. (Euphorbiaceae). An 
erect shrub with small, green flowers, tinged with purple, and black, fleshy 
fruits, which are eaten by children and yield a dirty, black ink. It is also 
used in popular medicine. 

(Bé) bain: Mimosa pudica. L. (Leguminosae). The sensitive plant.— 
The Iloko name is a very characteristic one, as bain means “shame,” and 
with the reduplication it seems to mean “ as if it were ashamed.” 

B(in)akég: Hygrophila angustifolia. R. Br. (Acanthaceae). A stout 
herb with pale-purplish flowers, widely distributed in open wet grass lands. 

Bakaléw: Euphoria cinerea (Turez.) Radlk. (Sapindaceae). A tree 
with pinnate leaves and paniculate inflorescence. 

(Baken) békes: Malachra fasciata. Jacq. (Malvaceae). A stout, hirsute 
herb with pink flowers, abundant in rice fields—Békes means “ monkey ”; 
the plant name probably refers to the coarse hirsuteness of the whole plant. 
Bakenbékes is also the name of a small, many-legged animal. 

Bakkust: Harrisonia sp. (Simarubaceae). A spiny shrub with pinnate 
leaves and berry-like fruits. Its root taken in infusion is supposed to cure 
asiatic cholera. 

Békong: Crinum asiaticum. L. (Amaryllidaceae). A stout, erect plant 
with large, fragrant, white flowers, much cultivated for ornamental pur- 
poses. A municipality of the Mountain Province is named after it. 

Balénak: A tree from whose sap the Negritos extract poison for their 
arrows. The Iloko believe that when it flowers many people die suddenly.— 
The same name is applied to a kind of fish. 
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Baléngeg: Ipomoea reptans (L.) Poir. (Convolvulaceae). A widely 
spreading vine with edible leaves and purplish flowers. 

Balétong: Phaseolus radiatus. L. (Leguminosae). The green gram or 
mungo, extensively cultivated. 

Bdélaw: Dipterocarpus sp. (Dipterocarpaceae). A tree. 

Baléy lamék: Crataeva religiosa. Forst. (Capparidaceae). A tree with 
trifoliolate leaves and large yellow or purplish flowers. In popular medi- 
cine its crushed leaves are applied to sprained limbs.—Baldéy lamék means 
“mosquito nest,” from baldy, “house” or “recipient,” and lamék, 
“ mosquito.” 

Balaybéy(an): Pterospermum sp. (Sterculiaceae). A tree with large 
flowers, growing in the mountains.—Balaybéy means “stretching out 
(clothes, etc.) on a rope”; the suffix hints at something used for that 
purpose. 

(Bal) baliga: A kind of bean with large pods.—The reduplication indi- 
cates a resemblance with the baliga, the wooden slab, used to tighten the 
threads of the woof when weaving without a loom. Baliga is also the 
name of a fish. 

Balingagté: Diospyros sp. (Ebenaceae). A kind of ebony. 

Balingdsay: Buchanania arborescens. Blume (Anacardiaceae). A tree 
with panicles of numerous, white flowers and red, edible fruits. 

Baliti: Ficus sp. (Moraceae). Trees whose timber is used for building: 
e. g.. F. indica. L., F. stipulosa. Miq., F. benjamina. L., F. concinna. 
Migq., etc. 

(Pam) aliti(én): A tree yielding a valuable timber for construction.— 
The combination parg...en (the prefix pag being combined with the 
initial B of the stem into pam) seems to show a resemblance with the 
baléti. 

Ballaibé: Vallisneria gigantea. Graebn. (Hydrocharitaceae). The eel 
grass. A common, edible, submerged, freshwater plant. 

Ballatinédw: Diospyros sp. (Ebenaceae). Several kinds of ebony. 

Balléyang: Cyperus radiatus. Vahl. (Cyperaceae). A coarse, erect sedge 
with umbellate, brown inflorescence. 

(Bal) ballésa: Solanum cumingii. Dunal. (Solanaceae). A spreading, 
spiny herb with violet or purplish flowers and edible fruits; perhaps the 
wild eggplant. 

Balloséngi: Solanum sp. (Solanaceae). Coarse, suffrutescent, spiny 
herbs with white flowers; e. g., S. torvum. Sw., S. ferox. L., etc. 

(Bal) balilang: A kind of very thin, hair-like, green seaweed; it is 
edible, more or less pungent and not slippery.—Balilavg is a kind of open- 
work basket; the plant name points to an obvious resemblance with the 
balélang. 

Banabé: Lagerstroemia speciosa (L.) Pers. (Lythraceae). A tree with 
large panicles of lilac-purple flowers, yielding a valuable timber for con- 
struction. 

Banég: Smilax bracteata. Presl. (Liliaceae). A woody vine, armed with 
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spines; it bears umbels of fragrant, greenish-yellow flowers and black 
perries. Its root is used in infusion to purify the blood. 

Bani: Pongamia mitis (L.) Merr. (Leguminosae). A tall tree with 
woody, oblong pods. The Iloko children wear collars made of these pods, 
which are superstitiously considered a preventive against smallpox; the 
bark and leaves of this tree are used to cure cough. 

Bannadsi: Murraya exotica. L. (Rutaceae). A shrub with very hard 
wood, pinnate leaves, very fragrant white flowers, and red, fleshy fruits. 
Walking sticks are made from it. 

Bannakaléw: Sterculia crassiramea. Merr. (Sterculiaceae). A tall tree, 
very often hollowed out to make small boats. 

Bénor: A variety of cow pea (cfr. otd7%gy) with very long pods.—Bdnor 
means “long strip of meat, or of fish.” 

Bangaér: Sterculia foetida. L. (Sterculiaceae). A spreading tree with 
rank-smelling flowers, dull-yellowish or purplish. Its fruit is edible when 
young, and yields a kind of oil used for lighting and dyeing purposes. A 
town in the province of La Union is named after the plant. 

(Bang) bargsit: Hyptis suaveolens (L.) Poir. (Labiatae). A coarse 
herb with blue flowers; it is used in popular medicine.—Bangsit means 
“rankness,” “ offensiveness of smell,” e. g., the odor of stale cooked rice. 
Here we see a practical illustration of the difference of appreciation between 
the Caucasian and the Oriental: the first calls aromatic what the second 
calls stinking. 

Barakbék: Cfr. tampéy.—Barakbék means “becoming dry” (said of 
leaves). 

Baréniw: Andropogon citratus. DC. (Gramineae). The lemon grass. 
In Spanish paja de meca. The Iloko use it to wash and cleanse edible 
snails; taken in infusion, it is a diuretic. 

Barargéw: A tree with very long fruits; from its timber wooden dishes 
are made. 

Barinatnét: Cissus trifolia (L.) K. Sch. (Vitaceae). A scandent vine 
with dark-purple or black fruits. It is of use in the cure of wounds; and 
its sap is drunk to cure diseases of the bladder. 

Barinit: A suffrutescent vine, whose tender shoots are edible. 

Baringkokérorg: Cratoxylon blancoi. Blume (Hypericaceae). A tree 
yielding a valuable timber for building. A village of the municipality of 
Suyo in the province of Ilocos Sur is named after it—Bariigkokérong is 
also the name of a bird. 

Béris: Cfr. amgid. 

(Baris) béris: A thin, slippery, purple, edible seaweed, found at the 
mouth of rivers.—Its name shows a resemblance with the béris grass. 

Bérit: A variety of, or species allied to Calamus mollis. Blanco 
(Palmae). The bérit is thinner than the common rattan and generally red. 
The Tagalog bérit is the same as the Iloko bdris. 

Bariw-én: Grewia eriocarpa. Juss. (Tiliaceae). A small tree. 
Béroy: Pterospermum diversifolium. Blume (Sterculiaceae). A tree 
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with large, oblong leaves and white flowers. Its timber is used for building, 

Barsangé: Cyperus rotundus. L. (Cyperaceae). A slender sedge with 
umbels of brown spikes, very common. In popular medicine applied in 
plasters to cure stomach ache; its root is relished by swine. Several 
varieties of cultivated plants are named after it. 

Barsik: Mimusops sp. (Sapotaceae). A tree with coriaceous leaves and 
ovoid fruits. Plasters are made of its young shoots and applied to swollen 
parts of the body. 

(Basar) bdsar: Randia cumingiana. Vid. (Rubiaceae). A shrub with 
white flowers and globose, red fruits, used by children in air guns.—Bésar 
is the name applied to the laths of bamboo which cover the joists in the 
native houses. The reduplication points to some resemblance of this par- 
ticular plant with the bdsar. 

Batikang: Dracontomelum cumingianum. Baill. (Anacardiaceae). A 
tall tree. 

Béukok: Garcinia binucao. Choisy (Guttiferae). A tree, after which is 
named a town in the Mountain Province, now generally spelled Bauco or 
Bauko. 

Béut: A vine extensively used to poison sea fishes.—Béut means 
“ whipping.” 

Béwang: Allium sativum. L. (Liliaceae). Garlic. 

Baytig: An unarmed, climbing bamboo, with thick walls. It is chiefly 
used for flooring and binding purposes. Cfr. kawdyan. The name bayiig 
is also applied to old spinsters. 

Bidéy: Ocimum sanctum. L. (Labiatae). An erect plant with very 
fragrant leaves and small, pink or purplish flowers. Its fruit is sometimes 
chewed. 

Biga: Alocasia indica (Roxb.) Schott. (Araceae). Elephant’s ear. A 
coarse, erect plant with very large leaves, broadly ovate, up to 1.5 meter 
in length. 

Bikal: Schizostachyum acutiflorum. Munro (Gramineae). A climbing 
bamboo with thick walls, sometimes used in flooring. 

Biknéng: Kleinhofia hospita. L. (Sterculiaceae). A tree with broadly 
ovate leaves and ample panicles of pink flowers. Its bark is used to make 
coarse ropes. 

Bilégut: Monochoria vaginalis (L.) Presl. (Pontederiaceae). A marsh 
herb with small edible leaves and blue flowers. 

Bittéug: Callophyllum inophyllum. L. (Guttiferae). A tree with fra- 
grant white flowers and globose fruits. Its timber is excellent for furni- 
ture; from the fruit is extracted a kind of oil, formerly universally used 
for lighting purposes; and its resin is used to cause boils and furuncles 
to mature. 

(Pam )ittatig(en): Calophyllum sp. (Guttiferae). Several trees yield- 
ing a valuable timber and resembling the bittéug, as indicated by both 
the scientific and the Iloko name; e. g., C. glabrum. Merr., C. vanover- 
berghii. Merr., ete. 
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Bod: Areca catechu. L. (Palmae). The betel-nut, areca-nut or areca 
palm. Its nut is chewed all over the islands, in conjunction with lime 
and leaves of the betel pepper or gawéd. 

(Bokoa)boko(dén): A herb, otherwise unknown to us—Boké means 
“ node,” “ knuckle ”; and the suffix and reduplication indicate a plant with 
multitudinous nodes. 

Bokobék: A tree, of use as a vermifuge, perhaps a species of Eugenia 
(Myrtaceae). 

(Bol) boldék: Round, edible freshwater algae. 

Bélo: Schizostachyum mucronatum. Mack. (Gramineae). An unarmed, 
erect bamboo, whose walls are thin. It is extensively used, either split or 
woven, for building (wall, roof, floor, ceiling, ete.) and fencing purposes. 

Bongén: Allaeanthus luzonicus. Benth. & Hook. (Urticaceae). A deci- 
duous tree with large yellow flowers.—Borgén means “ wrapping,“ 
“ package.” 

Biga: Dioscorea sp. (Dioscoreaceae). A kind of edible yam, different 
from the wbi, the tugi, the doridn, the limalimd, the karét and the 
kaméngeg.—The same name is applied to pumice. 

Bugayé%g: Abrus precatorius. L. (Leguminosae). A slender vine with 
seeds, half black; half scarlet, much sought after by children. 

(Buggi) buggi: A herb growing in rice fields. 

Bugnéy: Antidesma bunius (L.) Spreng. (Euphorbiaceae). A dioecious 
tree with entire leaves and ovoid, fleshy, red, acid, edible fruits. Its wood 
is used to make charcoal. 

Bukékaw: Andropogon sorghum (L.) Brot. (Gramineae). Sorghum. 

Bukkéw: A vine whose fruits are used as toys by children. 

Buldéla: Sarcocephalus orientalis (L.) Merr. (Rubiaceae). A glabrous 
tree with large coriaceous leaves and white flowers. 

(Bul) bulding: Cfr. kwribetbét.—Bulding means “ one-eyed”; why the 
plant is called by that name, we can not ascertain, but perhaps the dazzling 
whiteness of its flowers, in strong contrast with the dark green of its 
foliage, has something to do with it. 

(Nag) bulég(an): Clerodendron macrostegium. Schauer (Verbenaceae). 
A tree with leaves whose lower surface is purple.—Bulig means “ carrying 
something on a pole” (two persons) ; nagbuligan “the place where some- 
thing was carried” that way. We cannot see any reason why this tree 
is called by this name. 

(Pam) ullilising (en): A tree yielding a timber used for construction. 
The stem bullilisizg is the name of a green parrakeet; it is also the name 
of a kind of fish, and is widely used to name varieties of cultivated plants. 
The combination pag...en (pag combined with the initial 6 of the stem 
into pam) shows some resemblance between this tree and the green 
parrakeet. 

(Busel) biisel: A tree yielding a very valuable timber for building; 
it is also of use in the treatment of excoriations (tarindantim) caused by 
prolonged soaking.—Busel means “ flower bud,” “ young coconut,” etc. 
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(Bus) busi: Sphaeranthus africanus. L. (Compositae). A herb with 
spreading branches and numerous heads of greenish-white flowers.—Its 
name refers to the color of the flowers, as busi means “ popped” (corn, 
rice, ete.). 

Buslig: Eleocharis sp. (Cyperaceae). A leafless, glabrous sedge with 
unjointed stems rising from a kind of bulb, which is edible and more or 
less resembles the onion in taste. 

(Pabpa) busség: Physalis angulata. L. (Solanaceae). An erect herb 
with pale-yellowish flowers and very inflated fruit calyx.—Hence its name, 
which is derived from the stem bosstg, “satiety,” “inflation,” and the 
prefix pa indicating “to cause to happen.” 

Butinggén: Lycopersicum esculentum. Mill. (Solanaceae). The wild 
tomato: its fruit is globose, red, fleshy, smooth, about 1 cm. in diameter. 

Buybiy: Thysanolaena maxima. O. Kuntze (Gramineae). A _ coarse 
grass with sturdy panicles. Several of these grasses, when dry and bound 
whole into a bundle, furnish the common native house besom.—The term 
buybty is generally applied to shoots of grasses and sedges ready to be 
planted. 

(Buy) buyék: Parosela glandulosa (Blanco) Merr. (Leguminosae). An 
erect herb with dense spikes of blue flowers.—Buyé6k means “ stinking,” 
as of things rotten, a stench peculiar to this plant. 

Dalagédog: Desmodium micyophyllum. DC. (Leguminosae). A _pros- 
trate herb with straight pods.—Dalagédog means “ noise made by running 
animals.” 

Dalalli(én) : An edible seaweed, resembling the kulét. 

Dédlaw: Acorus calamus. L. (Araceae). The sweet flag; its medicinal 
properties are little known here. 

Daléyap: Citrus lima. Lunan. (Rutaceae). A shrub with white, fra- 
grant flowers and yellow fruits, whose skin is thin and whose pulp is 
sharply acid. It generally takes the place of the lemon in Iloko homes. 

(Pan) alayép(en): Champereia manillana (Blume) Merr. (Opiliaceae). 
A shrub with shining, edible leaves and long panicles of small, pale-green 
flowers.—The name points to a resemblance with the daldyap (the prefix 
pang is combined with the initial d of the stem into pan). 

Daligan: Averrhoa carambola. L. (Oxalidaceae). A small tree with 
pinnate leaves and purple flowers; its large, fleshy, green fruit has large, 
angular lobes, is acid and edible—Daligan means “squaring” (logs) ; 
the shape of the fruit of this plant is probably the basis for this name. 

Dallipéw(en): Alstonia scholaris (L.) R. Br. (Apocynaceae). A tree 
with abundant milky sap, crowded, white flowers, and long, cylindric, 
slender follicles. Its bark is a febrifuge. 

Dalunit: Cfr. (pang) arandéng (en). 

Dalipang: Thespesia lampas (Cav.) Dalz. & Gibs. (Malvaceae). A 
shrub with large, ovate leaves and large, yellow flowers, the center dark- 
purple. 

(Dam) damodéga: A herb, otherwise unknown to us. 
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Damortis: Pithecolobium dulce (Roxb.) Benth. (Leguminosae). A tree 
with spiny branches, dense heads of white flowers and turgid pods. Its 
seeds are surrounded by an edible whitish, pulpy arillus. A locality in 
the south of the province of La Union is named after it. 

(Dampi)dampig: A small herb, otherwise unknown to us. 

D(um)énay: Homonoia riparia. Lour. (Euphorbiaceae). A shrub with 
linear-lanceolate leaves, green and shining on the upper surface, pale and 
brown-lepidote on the lower surface. It is very common in stream-beds 
and its roots are occasionally used for medicinal purposes. 

(Da)danmim: A herb growing near the water.—This is shown by its 
name, dantim meaning “ water,” and the reduplication showing association. 

Danglé: Vitex negundo. L. (Verbenaceae). An aromatic shrub with 
digitately 5-foliolate leaves and blue flowers. Its branches are often used 
as besoms, because they drive away bedbugs. 

Daé: Dracontomelum sp. (Anacardiaceae). Trees yielding a valuable 
timber for construction. 

(Dap)dapé: A tree yielding a timber of use in construction—Dapé 
means “ ashes.” 

(Dara) déra: Euphorbia hirta. L. (Euphorbiaceae). A hispid-pubescent 
herb with spreading, reddish or purplish branches and leaves blotched with 
purple in the middle; it is used to cure wounds.—Dédra means “ blood ”; 
the description of the plant given above sufficiently shows the reason why 
it is so named. 

Darékan: Palaquium oleiferum. Blanco (Sapotaceae). A large tree 
with leaves glistening beneath and flowers on the branches below the ter- 
minal leaves. It yields gutta-percha and a valuable timber for construction. 

(Mann) arekdék: A slender vine used in popular medicine to cure boils.— 
Darekdék means “ pole” (used to strengthen bamboo fences); the prefix 
(a contraction of manang combined with the initial d of the stem) adds 
to the stem the meaning of “customary driving in of such poles.” We 
see no connection between the plant and the meaning of its name. 

Daromaké: Donax cannaeformis. Rolfe (Marantaceae). A herbaceous 
plant with large leaves and white flowers; it is used in the manufacture 
of basketry. 

Dawér: Caesalpinia crista. L. (Leguminosae). A scandent, woody vine 
with very spiny stems and yellow flowers. 

Digek: Memecylon ovatum. Sm. (Melastomataceae). A shrub with cori- 
aceous, opposite leaves, blue flowers and fleshy, globose, edible fruits. 

Diklép: Zizyphus trinervia (Cav.) Foir. (Rhamnaceae). A small tree 
with densely pubescent leaves and globose, green fruits. 

(Dila)dila: Sansevieria zeylanica (L.) Willd. (Liliaceae). The bow- 
string hemp.—The form of its leaves gave this plant its native [loko name, 
as dila means “tongue.” The same name is applied to the slug and to a 
kind of pastry. 


Diré(an): Quercus caudatifolia. Merr. (Fagaceae). A species of oak. 
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Dirig: Otophora fruticosa. Blume (Sapindaceae). A shrub with long, 
pinnate leaves, purple panicles and red fruits. 

Disél: Kaempferia galanga. L. (Zingiberaceae). A stemless herb with 
tuberous, aromatic rootstocks, two orbicular leaves and few, pink flowers, 
The rootstocks are used in popular medicine as an antidote. 

Dolaréng: Grewia bilamellata. Gagnep. (Tiliaceae). An erect, stellate- 
pubescent shrub. 

Déngon: Heritiera littoralis. Dryand. (Sterculiaceae). A tree with 
large leaves, whose lower surface is densely covered with small, silvery- 
white scales, and panicles of numerous, yellowish-green flowers. Its timber 
is very valuable and its bark is used to dye nets. 

Dori(én): Dioscorea batatas. Dene. (Dioscoreaceae). A wild yam larger 
than the tugi—Déri means “backbone,” “spine”; doridn, “something 
with a backbone.” 

Dukaydng: Digitaria sp. (Gramineae). Slender grasses with an inflor- 
escence composed of spike-like racemes, in whorls at the apices of the stems. 

G (inn) dbang: Cfr. sémak. 

(Ga) gabuit(en): Eleusine indica (L.) Gaertn. (Gramineae). A stout, 
tufted, erect, glabrous grass with three to six spikes, all in a terminal 
whorl.—Gdbut means “ pulling out” (herbs), and the reduplication com- 
bined with the suffix “something to be pulled out or easily pulled out.” 
The name of the plant is very appropriate, as this weed is a common 
nuisance everywhere, while it is also pulled out rather easily. 

(Galu) gélut: Cynodon dactylon (L.) Pers. (Gramineae). The Bermuda 
grass, namely, its red variety. Cfr. pagudpid.—Gdlut means “ binding”; 
the reduplication emphasizes the meaning of the stem. 

Gamét: A green-brownish edible seaweed with pinnate thalli, the pinnae 
being nearly orbicular. 

(Gareng) garéng: A vine used in popular medicine to cure boils. 

Gasét(an): Bassia sp. (Sapotaceae). A tree yielding a very valuable 
timber for building.—Gdsat means “ fate,” “luck,” generally “ good luck.” 
The suffix points to a thing having good luck. 

Gawéd: Piper betle. L. (Piperaceae). The betel pepper. 

(Mara) gawéd: Ehretia navesii. Vid. (Boraginaceae). A tree with ample 
leaves and corymbs of white flowers.—The prefix mara indicates resem- 
blance. This tree perhaps bears this particular name on account of its 
leaves, which resemble those of the gawéd. 

Gumpdpeng: Capsicum annuum. L. (Solanaceae). The green pepper or 
Guinea pepper. 

Gurdman: A green-brownish, slippery, edible seaweed, mostly found at 
the mouth of rivers. 

Ipil: Intsia bijuga (Colebr.) O. Kuntze (Leguminosae). A tree which 
yields a very valuable building timber. 

(Mara)ipus: Cfr. labtéig.—Ipus means “tail”; and the prefix mars 
indicates resemblance. This name is rather appropriate, as the plant in 
question is a long vine, and the petioles of its leaves are long. 
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(Is-)isé: Scoparia dulcis. L. (Scrophulariaceae). An erect plant with 
opposite leaves and small, white flowers.—Isé is the stem of the numeral 
maysé (one), and is never used by itself, except when used to name a 
certain object. A kind of cloth is called (in)isd, and this particular plant: 
is-isd, “only (on account of the reduplication) one.” 

Itavg: Asplenium phyllitidis. Don. (Polypodiaceae). A kind of fern. 

lt-it: A tree with large leaves used as a cover when cooking rice in 
earthen pots; perhaps a species of Artocarpus (Moraceae).—It-it means 
“hissing,” “ chirping.” 

(Ka)kdag: Helicteres hirsuta. Lour. (Sterculiaceae). An erect shrub 
with purple flowers and very shaggy fruits——Kdag is an obsolete term 
meaning “young of the monkey,” and the hirsuteness of this particular 
plant is probably the reason for its bearing this name. Kakdag is also 
the name of a bird and of an insect. 

Kabattti: Luffa cylindrica. Roem. (Cucurbitaceae). A scandent, herbace- 
ous vine with large leaves, yellow flowers and oblong, cylindric, green, 
ribbed or smooth, edible fruits. 

Kabit: Caesalpinia nuga (L.) Ait. (Leguminosae). A scandent shrub 
with hooked prickles, many-flowered, terminal panicles, yellow flowers, and 
beaked, hard, indehiscent, one-seeded pods.—Kabit means “small box”; 
the pod of this particular plant probably gave it its name. 

Kabling: Pogostemon cablin (Blanco) Benth. (Labiatea). A species of 
patchouli, an aromatic herb with pink-purple flowers. 

Kabtgaw: A kind of lemon larger than the dalfyap and full of seeds. 
Several places are named after it: a town in the province cf Ilocos Sur, 
the capital of the subprovince of Apayaw in the Mountain Frovince, and 
a village in the municipality of Suyo in the province of Ilocos Sur. 

Kaléad: Cissampelos pareira. L. (Menispermaceae). A scandent, slen- 
der vine with ovate leaves and fleshy, globose, red fruits. Its root, soaked 
in oil, is ‘used to cure skin diseases, and its crushed leaves are used in 
plasters to cure boils. 

Kalamansing: Citrus mitis. Blanco (Rutaceae). A spiny tree with 
small, globose, yellow, thin-skinned fruits, smaller than the common 
daldyap lemon. 

Kalambukéy: Cfr. alimbukdy. 

Kalandiéwan: A spiny vine with fruits resembling olives. 

Kalantdés: Cedrela sp. (Meliaceae). Trees yielding a valuable timber 
for building, while also cigar boxes are generally made from it. This 
timber is called the Philippine cedar, as it has the odor and appearance 
of red cedar. 

(Ka)kélaw: A plant entirely unknown to us.—Kédlaw is the name of 
the hornbill. 

(Kal) kaléwag: Rivea sp. (Convolvulaceae). Twining shrubs with entire 
leaves and subglobose fruits containing comparatively few seeds.—Kaldwag 
is a kind of tray generally made from woven bamboo or rattan, suspended 
from the ceiling and used to store eatables. The plant name must refer 
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to the quasi-emptiness of most of the fruits, as the [loko generally insisted 
on that characteristic when showing them to us. Can it be perhaps because 
these kaldwag trays are generally empty or nearly so? 

Kalimbukdy: Cfr. alimbukdy. 

Kalimbunég: Cfr. (mara) gawéd. 

Kalitit: Hopea acuminata. Merr. (Dipterocarpaceae). A tree yielding a 
timber used in building. The trade name is dalingdingan. 

Kallaitit: Terminalia sp. (Combretaceae). Trees with leaves and spi- 
cate inflorescences approximate at the end of the branches; e. g., T. edulis. 
Blanco, T. nitens. Presl., T. oocarpa. Merr., etc. 

Kalopini: Avicennia officinalis. L. (Verbenaceae). A tree of the man- 
grove swamps with yellow flowers and opposite, coriaceous leaves, the 
upper surface shining, the lower white or pale-grayish. 

Kalinay: Amaranthus spinosus. L. (Amaranthaceae). A stout, erect, 
spiny herb with long-petioled leaves. 

Kamégong: Cfr. mabdlo. 

Kamdalit: Merremia sp. (Convolvulaceae). Herbaceous vines with yellow 
flowers; e. g., M. hastata (Desr.) Hallier f., M. hirta (L.) Merr., M. 
gemella (Burm.) Hallier f., etc. 

Kamantigi: Impatiens balsamina. L. (Balsaminaceae). The balsam or 
touch-me-not (noli-me-tangere). 

Kamantiris: Cfr. damortis—Kamantiris is probably a corruption of the 
vulgar Philippine name camanchiles, which again is a corruption of the 
Mexican quamochitl. 

Kamédngeg: Dioscorea sp. (Dioscoreaceae). A kind of yam; it resem- 
bles the doridn, but its vine looks different. 

Kamaré: Piper retrofractum. Vahl. (Piperaceae). A climbing vine 
whose leaves taste like those of the betel pepper. 

Kamiring: Semecarpus cuneiformis. Blanco (Anacardiaceae). A shrub 
with large leaves crowded at the apices of the branches. It is a violent 
contact-poison so many persons and the rash caused by it is very irritating. 
The natives pretend that they get poisoned by the air that passes through 
its branches, even without touching the plant; to relieve the pain they 
rub the irritated parts with salt. 

(Kam) kammailaw: Datura alba. Nees. (Solanaceae). A coarse, erect 
herb with long, white flowers and globose, poisonous fruits covered with 
spines.—This name is derived from tlaw, meaning “ dizziness”; perhaps 
it is a contraction for kas mailaw, “as if dizzy.” 

Kaméras: A plant entirely unknown to us, either a spiny tree or a vine 
used for binding purposes.—Kaméras means “ measles.” 

Kamétit: Ipomoea batatas (L.) Poir. (Convolvulaceae). The camote 
or sweet potato. 

(Kam) kampilan: Canavallia ensiformis (L.) DC. Cfr. (badang) baddéng. 
—Kampilan means “sword”; the plant name refers to the shape of the 


pods. 
Kandrem: Cfr. (kita) kita. 
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Kandaréma: Cinnamomum pauciflorum. Nees. (Lauraceae). An aroma- 
tic tree with opposite, coriaceous leaves, allied to the cinnamon. 

Kandéng: Memecylon umbellatum. Burm. (Melastomataceae). A small 
tree with large, coriaceous leaves and deep-blue or purple flowers. A town 
in the province of Ilocos Sur is named after it. 

Kanting(en): Cedrela sp. (Meliaceae). Whatever has been said of the 
kalantds may be said of the kantingen, but the latter’s timber is considered 
the better. 

(Pang)anting(en): A tree yielding a timber similar to that of the 
kantingen.—Hence its name (the initial k of the stem being dropped after 
a prefix ending in NG). 

Kantinay: Croton sp. (Euphorbiaceae). Shrubs or small trees. 

Kdpas: Gossypium paniculatum. Blanco (Malvaceae). The cotton most 
generally cultivated by the [loko. 

(Mara) kdpas: Pterocymbium tinctorium. Merr. (Sterculiaceae). A tall 
tree. Also, Thespesia lampas, cfr. daliparng.—The plant name shows a 
similarity to the kdpas or cotton. The flowers of the Thespesia are very 
similar to those of the cotton plant. 

Kapasangléy: Ceiba pentandra (L.) Gaertn. (Bombaceae). The silk- 
cotton tree or kapoc.—From kdpas, “cotton,” and sangldy, “ Chinaman.” 

(Kappa) kappdé: Drynaria sp. (Polypodiaceae). Coarse epiphytic ferns 
with fronds of two kinds, ordinary green and sterile brown. 

Karéd: A tree yielding a building timber. 

Kararéwi: Bridelia stipularis (L.) Blume (Euphorbiaceae). A scan- 
dent shrub with pale-green flowers, dotted with purple. 

Karatékat: A large tree whose timber is very valuable, but very difficult 
tv» saw.—Karatdkat means “the rustling of leaves,” “the rumbling of 
carts,” ete. 

Kardis: Cajanus cajan (L.) Merr. (Leguminosae). The pigeon pea. 

(Paitg)ardis(en): Dipterocarpus grandiflorus. Blance (Dipterocarpa- 
ceae). A large forest tree yielding a valuable building timber.—The name 
shows a resemblance with the kardis. 

(Kar)karemkém: A herb, otherwise unknown to us.—Karemkém means 
“the sound produced when crunching something hard.” 

Karimbubué: A tree with red fruits about 1 cm. in diameter. 

Karimbubuéya: Euphorbia trigona. Haw. (Euphorbiaceae). A cactus- 
like plant with winged branches. 

Kariskts: Albizzia lebbeckoides. Benth. (Leguminosae). A tree with 
two-pinnate leaves and small flowers in globose heads. It yields a very 
valuable building timber, and its leaves are used to dye nets and to cure 
headaches.—Kariskis means “ rasping.” 

Karméy: Glochidion rubrum. Blume (Euphorbiaceae). A shrub with 
coriaceous leaves, small flowers, and pink or red fruits, sometimes eaten 
by children. 

Karomst: Dendrobium crumenatum. Sw. (Orchidaceae). The white dove 
orchid. 
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Karét: Dioscorea daemona. Roxb. (Dioscoreaceae). A wild, edible yam. 

Kasabéd: Carthamus tinctorius. L. (Compositae). The safflower.— 
Kasabé means “ preaching.” 

Katid: Eclipta alba (L.) Hassk. (Compositae). A decumbent, stri- 
gillose herb with reddish stems and ovoid heads of white flowers. 

(Mara)katid: A plant entirely unknown to us.—The name points to a 
resemblance with the katid. 

Kattiday: Sesbania grandiflora (L.) Pers. (Leguminosae). A glabrous 
tree with large, white, edible flowers and long, linear, edible pods. 

(Kat)katuday: A herb with small yellow flowers.—The reduplication 
indicates a resemblance with the katiéday. 

Katuwéw: A tree yielding a very valuable timber resembling the narrd. 

Kawéyan: Bamboo; a generic name for the siitdén, the kilttgj, and the 
baytg. A town in the province of Ilocos Sur is named after it. 

(Kaw)kawdyan: Panicum crus-galli. L. (Gramineae). A coarse, erect 
grass, much relished by horses.—The name indicates a similarity to the 
kawdéyan (bamboo). 

Kaydnga: Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. L. (Malvaceae). The China rose. 

(Nag)kayds(an): A kind of fine, articulated, green, edible seaweed or 
alga, many branches spreading from one point of the thallus.—Kédyas 
means “ thinning the edges ” (of bamboo strips, etc.) ; with the combination 
nag...an, “where something has been thinned at the edges.” The plant 
name refers to the articulations of the thallus, which are more or less 
flattened and thinnest at the edges. 

Kdyo: The generic name for tree, timber, and wood. 

(Pakpa)kléb: Cfr. (kappa) kappé.—Kalléb means “cover”; pakléb, 
“with mouth downwards” (¢. g., an overturned jar, a man falling down 
head first). This plant name probably refers to the sterile fronds sur- 
rounding the ordinary ones and seemingly lying down upon them and 
embracing them. 

(Kemme) kemméig: Capparis horrida. L. (Capparidaceae). A climbing, 
spiny shrub with pink flowers and fleshy fruits. 

(Kep)keppét: Cfr. (kop) koptes.—Keppét means “closing.” The plant 
name probably refers to the large bract inclosing the cymes. 

(Ker) kerséng: A vine used to make ropes, especially for the plow.— 
Kersdvg means “roughness to the touch.” 

Kiling: Bambusa vulgaris. Schrad. (Gramineae). An erect, slender, 
spineless bamboo.—Kilitg means “ tinkling” (of small bells). 

Ktlog: Gleichenia linearis (Burm.) Clarke (Gleicheniaceae). A fern, 
of use in the manufacture of basketry. 

K (um) tiga: A tree yielding a valuable building timber (dark-colored). 

(Kita)kité: Bischofia javanica. Blume (Euphorbiaceae). A tree with 
alternate tri-foliolate leaves, yielding a valuable timber for construction 
and for furniture. 

Kobléng: An herb, otherwise unknown to us. 

(Kol) kollaési: Commelina nudiflora. L. and C. benghalensis. L. (Com- 
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melinaceae). Spiderworts; slender herbs with succulent stems and blue 
flowers. 

(Kollo)koll6t: Urena lobata. L. (Malvaceae). A shrubby plant with 
ovate leaves, pale beneath, and pink flowers. 

(Kop)kopies: Flemingia strobilifera (L.) R. Br. (Leguminosae). An 
erect shrub whose cymes are hidden by a large folded bract, the bracts 
distichously arranged in zig-zag racemes. The dry bracts, including the 
flowers or fruits, are used to stuff pillows. 

(Kos) kosipd: Cfr. kaldad. 

Kidit: A kind of edible polypores or bracket fungi, having more or less 
the shape of an ear. 

Kilat: Polypores, bracket fungi or shelf fungi. Some of them are edible. 

Kullangén: Tylophora sp. (Asclepiadaceae). Twining, suffrutescent 
vines with opposite leaves and small flowers. They are used in the manu- 
facture of ropes. 

Kulét: A kind of rough, branched, rather thick, edible seaweed or alga. 
—Kulét means “ curl,” “ kinkiness.” 

Kumpitis: Cfr. (sam) samping. 

Ktunig: Curcuma zedoaria (Berg.) Rosc. (Zingiberaceae). A plant with 
stout, fleshy rootstocks, oblong, tuber-like branches, green leaves with a 
purplish blotch in the center, and yellowish-white flowers inclosed in green 
and pink or purple bracts. This plant yields a yellow dye. 

Ktupang: Parkia timoriana (DC) Merr. (Leguminosae). Cfr. bagoén. 
A village of the town of Tubao in the province of La Union is named 
after it. 

Kuribetbét: Tabernaemontana pandacaqui. Poir. (Apocynaceae). An 
erect shrub with shining leaves, white flowers and red or yellowish-red 
follicles, longitudinally ridged or keeled. Its roots are used as an antidote, 
and its bark and leaves are also of use in popular medicine. 

Kurinday-67%g: Telosma procumbens (Blanco) Merr. (Asclepiadaceae). 
A woody vine with thin leaves, umbelliform, many-flowered cymes, and 
greenish-yellow flowers. 

Kuripatténg: A vine, otherwise unknown to us.—This is also the name 
of a bird. 

Kutipi: A tree yielding a kind of timber not much esteemed. 

Labid: Cfr. anédaw. Others say that it is a species of the same genus, 
but with larger leaves.—Labid means “ talker at random.” 

Labténg: Anamirta cocculus. W. & A. (Menispermaceae). A vine with 
long-petioled glabrous leaves. The roots are used in medicine and the stems 
are used as ropes. 

Lénot: The generic name for vine. 

Lanét(an): Bombycidendron vidalianum. Merr. & Rolfe (Malvaceae). 
A tree.—Ldnot means “vine”; the suffix would indicate an agglomeration 
of vines or a place where many vines grow. 

Lanott: Wrightia laniti (Blanco) Merr. (Apocynaceae). A tree with 
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firm, white wood, used to make chairs, picture frames, ladles, etc. It has 
rather large leaves and pink-and-white flowers. 

Ldéigka: Artocarpus integrifolia. L. f. (Moraceae). The jack. 

(Pang) largké(en): Gelonium glomerulatum. Hassk. (Euphorbiaceae). 
An evergreen, glabrous tree, yielding a valuable building timber.—Its name 
indicates a resemblance with the léigka. 

Langkuds: Alpinia galanga. Swartz. (Zingiberaceae). A tall herb with 
leaves resembling those of the ginger. 

Lavngséw: A tree yielding a timber which is not much esteemed. 

Lapnit: A tree, whose bark is sometimes used in the manufacture of 
ropes; strips of it are much used to bind rice into bundles. 

(Lapo)lépo: Gyrocarpus jacquini. Roxb. (Combretaceae). A tall tree 
with long-petioled leaves and bony nuts. 

(Lap)lapsit: A vine whose bark slips off when taken hold of.—Hence 
its name: lapsit means “ escaping,” “ gliding.” 

Lasilas: Terminalia comintana. Merr. (Combretaceae). A tree with 
leaves and spicate inflorescences approximate at the ends of the branches.— 
Lasilas means “ flaying,” “ skinning.” 

Lasoné: Allium cepa. L. (Liliaceae). The onion. 

(Lateg)léteg: Crotalaria quinquefolia. L. (Leguminosae). An erect, 
coarse herb with yellow flowers and inflated pods, which are boat-shaped.— 
Ldéteg means “ testicle”; the plant name, through the reduplication, indi- 
cates a resemblance with testicles, probably alluding to the shape of the 
pods. 

Layé: Zingiber officinale. Rose. (Zingiberaceae). The ginger. 

Leddé: Saccharum spontaneum. L. (Gramineae). A coarse grass with 
harsh leaves and white, erect panicles, whose branches are spreading and 
fragile, and whose joints are clothed with long, soft, white hairs. 

Lengngé: Sesamum orientale. L. (Pedaliaceae). The sesame. 

(Palpa)ltég: Physalis angulata. L. (Solanaceae) and Crotalaria quin- 
quefolia. L. (Leguminosae). Cfr. (pabpa) bosstig and (lateg)ldteg. Both 
have much inflated fruits, the first a berry inclosed in the inflated calyx, 
and the second a pod, which when burst with a sudden pressing, produce 
a sharp noise.—Hence the name, as paltég means “ gun.” 

Libés: Momordica ovata. Cogn. (Cucurbitaceae). A vine with cordate 
leaves and white flowers. Its young shoots and leaves are edible; its root 
sometimes replaces soap. Its edible fruit is called parogpdrog and 
sugudsigud. 

(Lima)limé: Dioscorea pentaphylla. L. (Dioscoreaceae). A yam; its 
climbing vine bears leaves with generally five leaflets, and yellowish-white 
flowers.—Limé means “ five”; the reduplication emphasizes the meaning 
of the stem. The name of the plant alludes to the number of its leaflets. 
Limalimé is also the name of a starfish. 

Lipay: Mucuna sp. (Leguminosae). A coarse vine with large, showy 
flowers, compressed pods and large, dark-brown, chestnut-like seeds, used 
by children to play with and replacing marbles. 
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Litélit: Ageratum conyzoides. L. (Compositae). An erect, hispidly 
hairy, somewhat aromatic herb with crenate leaves, dense terminal corymbs 
of small heads and pale-blue flowers. 

Lobids: A kind of bean, resembling the cow pea. 

Logé: Terminalia catappa. L. (Combretaceae). The Indian or Malabar 
almond. It is much cultivated as a shade tree and yields a very valuable 
timber.—Logé means “ rottenness.” 

(Lo) lokis(en): Citrus nobilis. Lour. (Rutaceae). The mandarin. 

Lolo(dn): Pistia stratioides. L. (Araceae). A floating, stemless, edible 
herb in fresh water, with erect leaves, together forming a cup-like plant.— 
Lolé means “ softness ” (of fruits, through manipulation). 

(Maraka)lmén: A herb relished by horses; its leaves resemble those of 
the peanut.—Kalmdn means “ yesterday.” 

Longbéy: Eugenia jambelana. Lam. (Myrtaceae). The jambool or Java 
plum. A tree with shining, leathery leaves, pink flowers and oval, dark- 
purple, fleshy, edible fruits—Lovgbéy means “ lividity ”; the plant name 
probably alludes to the color of its fruit. 

(Pang) longbéy(en): Eugenia bordenii. Merr. (Myrtaceae). A large 
tree with white flowers; its timber is used in construction.—The name indi- 
cates a resemblance with the loiwgbéy, which is certainly correct as both 
belong to the same genus. 

Iukbén: Citrus decumana. Murr. (Rutaceae). The pomelo. 

Limot: 1. The generic name for moss. 2. A fine, slippery, green, edible 
seaweed with flattened thallus, found at the mouth of rivers. 3. A fine, 
green freshwater alga, not edible. 

Iupé: Laportea meyeniana (Walp.) Warb. (Urticaceae). A dioecious 
shrub with very irritating, stinging hairs and large leaves. It is one of 
the worst of the Philippine nettle-like plants. 

(Lup)luppéaw: Abutilon indicum (L.) G. Don. (Malvaceae). A suf- 
frutescent plant with solitary, auxiliary yellow flowers. 

Lupptit: Parameria philippinensis (Apocynaceae). A woody vine with 
fragrant, white flowers; the bark produces an abundance of milky sap, 
which on coagulation becomes rubber. 

Mabélo: Diospyros discolor. Willd. (Ebenaceae). A tree with coriaceous 
leaves, the upper surface green, shining and glabrous, the lower surface 
softly pubescent with appressed, pale hairs. Its edible fruits are large, 
globose, fleshy, and densely covered with brown hairs. 

(Pang) mabolo(én): A tree yielding a building timber.—Its name 
points to a resemblance with the mabdlo. 

Makabtkaw: A vine whose bark is very rugose and bitter. 

Makabikay: Cfr. atakéy. 

Maktpa; Eugenia javanica. L. (Myrtaceae). The Malay apple. 

Malaikmé: Celtis philippinensis. Blanco (Urticaceae). A tree with 
leaves prominently triple nerved. It yields a timber used in construction. 
(Mal) mallokévg: Nothopanax cochleatum (Lam.). Miq. (Araliaceae). 
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An erect shrub with suborbicular saucer-like leaves.——Mallokéig means 
“cup.” This plant name obviously refers to the shape of the leaves. 

(Mal) malléto: An anacardiaceous shrub with alternate leaves and small, 
red, edible drupes.—Malléto means “ dripping” (of blood, sweat, etc.). 

Mant: Arachis hypogaea. L. (Leguminosae). The peanut. 

Mangnéw: Schizostachyum sp. (Gramineae). A bamboo resembling the 
dnes, but much more slender. 

Maronggéy: Moringa oleifera. Lam. (Moringaceae). The horse-radish 
tree. Its leaves and fruits are edible. 

Mimis(an): A tree yielding a valuable timber.—Mimis means “ young 
shoot of cogon” (when just come up); the suffix points to something full 
of mimis, an agglomeration of mimis, or something having eminently the 
character of the mimis (that is, having a very sharp point). 

(Monno)monnét: Jasminum sp. (Oleaceae). Shrubs with salver-shaped 
flowers, white and fragrant; e. g., J. populifolium. BI., etc. 

Mila: The generic name for plant. 

Murséng: The young lolodn, before it is fully grown. 

Murid: Cucumis melo. L. (Cucurbitaceae). The melon. 

Muyéng: The generic name for all garden plants.—Muyéng means “ con- 
formity of opinion.” 

Napnip: Cfr. piser—Napnép means “ spreading.” 

Narré: Pterocarpus sp. (Leguminosae). Trees with yellow flowers and 
orbicular pods, which have a rigid wing; e. g., P. pubescens. Merr., P. 
indicus. Willd., P. echinatus. Pers., etc. They yield a very valuable timber 
for construction, furniture, ete. 

Naténg: The generic name for vegetable, cultivated or not. 

Nipa: Nipa fruticans. Wurmb. (Palmae). A gregarious palm of brack- 
ish swamps without trunk. Its leaves are used for thatching, and an 
alcoholic beverage is distilled from its sap. 

Nito: Lygodium sp. (Schizaeaceae). Much elongated, slender, terres- 
trial ferns with twining rachis and opposite pinnae. They are much used 
in the manufacture of baskets, hats, mats, etc. JH. g., L. japonicum 
(Thunb.) Sw., L. flexuosum (L.) Sw., etc. 

Nitig: Cocos nucifera. L. (Palmae). The coconut. 

(Kanka)ntinong: Loranthus sp. (Loranthaceae). Branched parasitic 
shrubs with entire, leathery leaves——Ntinong means “companion”; the 
prefix ka adds the notion of concomitance, and the reduplication emphasizes 
the whole, so that there can be no doubt about the parasitic nature of this 
plant. 

NGdlug: Portulaca oleracea. L. (Portulacaceae). The purslane. 

NGaraprgép: Caladium bicolor (Ait.) Vent. (Araceae). A herb with 
large leaves of great variation in color, several shades of green, white, red 
or pink, and stout spathes, whose limbs are boat-shaped and white, and 
whose tube is green, often tinged with purple—NGarapigédp means 
“spreading” (of skin diseases); the plant name probably refers to the 
different colors to be found on this particular plant, as skin diseases give 
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the brown skin of the [loko blotches of different color. The same name is 
applied to a kind of shellfish. 

NGarusdngis: A wild herb with long, cylindric, green leaves(?), full of 
milk-like sap, arranged in a whorl at the top of the rootstock.—N@aru- 
singis is also the name of a kind of small shellfish. 

06g: The generic name for mushroom. 

Oténg: Vigna sinensis (L.) Endl. (Leguminosae). The cowpea. 

(Padda) paddék: Dactyloctenium aegyptium (L.) Willd. (Gramineae). 
A coarse grass with stout, digitate spikes and numerous, densely crowded, 
spreading spikelets.—Padddk means “ sole of the foot,” “ footprint”; the 
plant name refers to the spikes of this particular grass. 

Pégay: Oryza sativa. L. (Gramineae). Rice. 

Pagetpét: Eriochloa ramosa (Retz.) O. Kuntze (Gramineae). An erect, 
slender, glabrous grass with exserted panicles and green or purplish 
spikelets. 

Pagudpid: Cynodon dactylon (L.) Pers. (Gramineae). Bermuda grass, 
namely, the green variety. Cfr. (galw) gdlut. 

(Pd) pait: Mollugo oppositifolia. L. (Aizoaceae). A slender herb with 
opposite leaves and white flowers.—Patt means “bitter”; pdpait means 
“the bitter juice of the intestines of ruminants,” which is used in the 
preparation of native dishes. The plant name probably refers to the taste 
of this particular plant, which is used as a salad. 

Pakék: Artocarpus communis. Forst. (Moraceae). Breadfruit. 

Pak6é: Athyrium esculentum (Retz.) Copel. (Polypodiaceae). A terres- 
trial, edible fern with glabrous, pinnate fronds. 

(Pak) pak6é: The generic name for all polypodiaceous ferns, which have 
a certain resemblance with the paké, e. g., Dryopteris sp., Pteris sp., 
Pteridium sp., Microlepia sp., etc. 

Palds(an),: A variety of, or species allied to, Calamus mollis. Blanco 
(Palmae), the common rattan. Walking sticks are made from it. 

Palat-éng(an): Amoora sp. (Meliaceae). A tree. 

(Pam) alat-éng(en): Cfr. palat-éngan.—The prefix pang combined with 
the initial p of the stem becomes pam. 

Palléng: Psophocarpus tetragonolobus (L.) DC. (Leguminosae). The 
asparagus bean. A twining vine with light-blue flowers and long, square, 
edible pods, which are longitudinally winged along each angle and septate 
between the seeds. 

Pallopdgay: Scleria sp. (Cyperaceae). Erect, leafy sedges with minutely 
toothed leaves. 

(Pallu) pallit: Teramnus labialis (L. f.) Spreng. (Leguminosae). A 
slender, twining vine with small, purple flowers and linear, flat pods, 
curved at the apex.—Pallit means “ cockfighting.” 

Pan-éw: Imperata cylindrica (L.) Beauv. var. koenigii (Retz.) Benth. 
(Gramineae). The cogon, extensively used for thatching. 

Pannari(én): Tacca pinnatifida. Forst. (Taccaceae). The Polynesian 
arrowroot. A coarse, erect herb with tuberous rootstock, radical, tri- 
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partite leaves, green-and-purplish flowers and yellowish, smooth, ribbed 
fruits. Its fleshy roots are edible. 

(Pan) paninot: Viola odorata. L. (Violaceae). The violet. In Spanish 
violeta.—The Spanish name of an allied species, pensamiento, and Iloko 
paninot both mean “thought,” just as the French name pensée, from 
which is derived the English pansy. It would be a very strange coincidence 
if the Iloko and the French independently had applied the same name to 
two very similar plants, especially such a name, which does not at all 
refer to a peculiarity that obtrudes itself. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the plant was introduced from abroad, although the name is 
genuine Iloko, and that Iloko-speaking Spaniards may have given it this 
name. 

Pangdén: Pandanus tectorius. Sol. (Pandanaceae). The screw pine. 
Its leaves are used in the manufacture of hats and mats. 

Papud: Nothopanax fruticosum (L.) Miq. (Araliaceae). An erect shrub 
with decomposed leaves, very commonly cultivated for ornamental purposes. 

Parékad: Rhizophora mucronata. Lam. (Rhizophoraceae). A tree of 
the mangrove swamps with prop-roots and leathery leaves. Its bark is of 
use in the dyeing of fishing nets. 

Paratipit: Scirpus erectus. Poir. (Cyperaceae). A slender, tufted sedge 
with few, short, basal leaves, terete stems produced beyond the inflorescence, 
and spikelets in a lateral ovoid to oblong head.—Paratipit means “ noise 
made in defecating.” 

Pardé: Dolichos lablab. L. (Leguminosae). A twining vine with pink- 
purple flowers and oblong, flattened pods, commonly cultivated for its 
edible beans. 

Parié: Momordica charantia. L. (Cucurbitaceae). A scandent, herbace- 
cus vine with deeply lobed leaves, yellow flowers, and oblong, cylindric, 
ribbed, rugose fruits, pointed at both ends. Its young shoots and leaves 
and its fruit are edible. 

Parué: Pinus insularis. Endl. (Pinaceae). A pine with three leaves in 
a fascicle. This is the name for the soft, white timber. Cfr. sdéleng. 

Parunépin: Tarrietia sylvatica. Merr. (Sterculiaceae). A tree yielding 
a very hard timber, difficult to saw, and mostly used to make cart wheels. 

(Pa)pasét(en): Cfr. (ga)gabut(en).—Pdsot means “baring,” “ un- 
clothing ”; the reduplication and suffix, in the plant name, have the same 
influence on its meaning as explained under gagabiten. 

Paténi: Phaseolus lunatus. L. (Leguminosae). The Lima bean. 

Patt(an): Satiria sp. (Burseraceae). A tree—Pdut means “ long 
duration ”; the plant name (the stem pdéut with the suffix an) refers to 
an object of eminently long duration. 

Payokpék: A small herb, otherwise unknown to us. 

Pedpéd: A name applied to several trees, whose leaves are occasionally 
smoked instead of tobacco, e. g., Casearia sp. (Flacourtiaceae), Glochidion 
sp. (Euphorbiaceae), Englehardtia colebrookeana. Lindl. (Juglandaceae).— 
Pedpéd means “ mitigation.” 
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Pennéd: Andropogon zizanoides (L.) Urb. (Gramineae). The vetiver.— 
Pennéd means “ dike,” “ levee.” 

(Pengrga) pengrgd: Cfr. (ar-) aritos. 

Pidés: Averrhoa bilimbi. L. (Oxalidaceae). A small tree with pinnate 
leaves, white flowers, and green, acid, edible fruits, which are generally 
subcylindric, sometimes with obscure lobes. 

Pini: Canarium sp. (Burseraceae). A large tree with fragrant resin, 
pinnate leaves, and panicles of small flowers. 

Pokipék: A tree yielding a building timber, and a round fruit used in 
popular medicine to cure itch. 

(Pol) polié: Pseuderanthemum pulchellum (Hort.) Merr. (Acanthaceae). 
An undershrub with thin leaves and white flowers, the middle lobe of 
whose lower lip has a purple spot at the base.—Polté means “ protruding 
of the tongue,” but has become obsolete. 

(Pot) potlé: A rough, edible seaweed or alga, with larger thalli than 
those of the gurdman. 

Puriket: Bidens pilosa. L. (Compositae). The beggar-tick. In Spanish 
amores secos. 

Piser: Schizostachyum fenixii. Gamble (Gramineae). A small, erect, 
unarmed bamboo, whose stems have thick walls. 

(Rag) ragddi: Achyranthes aspera. L. (Amaranthaceae). A coarse herb 
with rigid, elongated spikes and flowers spreading, but reflexed and closely 
appressed to the rachis immediately after flowering.—Ragdédi means 
“saw”; the plant name refers to the spikes of this particular plant which, 
when pulled in one direction, cut into flesh like a saw. 

(Rag)ragutirit: A brown, edible seaweed or alga with round sporocarps. 

(Rap)rapé: A small herb with long fruits full of bristles, used to cure 
boils—Rapé means “casual wound in the palm of the hand” (made by 
canes, sharp leaves, etc.) ; the plant name probably refers to the fruit of 
this plant. 

(Rayya) rayyd: Ficus sp. (Moraceae). A tall tree. 

Rimas: Artocarpus communis. Forst. (Moraceae). A seedless variety 
of the breadfruit. Cfr. pakék. 

(Rovgo)réngo: A herb resembling the wgarusdngis and used in popular 
medicine to cure diseases of the palate and throat.—R6/go means “ beards 
of crabs, shrimps, etc.”; rongoréngo is also the name of a fish. 

Réot: The generic name for herb, grass, etc. 

Rino: Miscanthus sinensis. Andr. (Gramineae). The bamboo grass. 

Sabé: Musa sp. (Musaceae). ZH. g., M. sapientum. L., M. paradisiaca. 
L., ete. The banana and the plantain. 

(Sabar)sdébar: A shrub or tree, otherwise unknown to us; perhaps the 
same as the basarbdsar, which through metathesis may easily become 
sabarsdébar in Iloko. 

Sabéwil: Mucuna pruriens (L.) DC. and M. lyonii. Merr. (Legumino- 
sae). Stout, herbaceous, twining vines with numerous, dark-purple flowers 
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and hairy pods. The calyx and pod of the first species are covered with 
stinging hairs; the beans of the second are edible. 

Sdbay: Paspalum sp. (Gramineae). Grasses with single-flowered plano- 
convex spikelets, in spike-like branches of a simple raceme, the spikes 
digitately or racemosely arranged. JH. g., P. scrobiculatum. L., P. longi- 
folium. Roxb., etc.—Sdbay means “ornament around the crest of some- 
thing” (e. g., fringes, laces, etc.); the plant name probably alludes to 
the shape and position of the spikes of this grass. 

Sabidékong: An edible herb, otherwise unknown to us. 

Sabilékok: A small herb, otherwise unknown to us. 

Sablit: Litsea glutinosa. C. B. Rob. (Lauraceae). A tree with elliptic, 
softly pubescent leaves and umbels of small, yellowish flowers. The leaves 
are extensively used in the preparation of mortar: they are macerated in 
water, which is then mixed with the lime, and give the mortar an unusual 
consistency. 

Sdbug: Setaria italica. Beauv. (Gramineae). The Italian millet. 

Sabut(dn): Cfr. pargdén.—Sabit means “ shell of a coconut,” and the 
suffix indicates an object containing, full of, or very much resembling 
coconut shells. This may be an allusion to the fruit of the screw pine. 

Sddak: Ichnocarpus ovatifolius. A. DC. (Apocynaceae). A woody vine 
with ovate leaves and many-flowered cymes of white flowers. It is used 
for binding purposes. 

Sagat: Vitex parviflora. Juss. (Verbenaceae). A tree with very hard 
- wood and blue flowers, yielding a very valuable timber for construction. 
It is commonly known as molave. 

Sagidt: Goniothalamus amuyon. Merr. (Anonaceae). A tree with com- 
pressed fruits, used to cure swellings. 

Sagist: Heterospathe elata. Scheff. (Palmae). A slender, wild palm. 

Sagi: Maranta arundinacea. L. (Marantaceae). The arrowroot. 

Sagulayléy: Cfr. saguyepyép. 

Saguyepyép: Mussaenda philippica. L. C. Rich. (Rubiaceae). A shrub 
with large, opposite leaves and yellow flowers; one of the lobes of the 
calyx is much enlarged and forms a petioled, white, leaf-like appendage.— 
Saguyepyép means “ drowsiness.” 

(Saka)séka: Adenia coccinea (Blanco) Merr. (Passifloraceae). A gla- 
brous, woody vine with palmately lobed leaves, tendril-bearing cymes, small 
flowers and scarlet fruits—Sdka means “leg,” “foot”; the plant name 
alludes to the shape of the leaves. Sakasdka means also “ barefoot.” 

(Pa)saklé: Ficus sp. (Moraceae). Several species of trees resembling 
the baliti, e. g., F. payapa. Blanco, F. forstenii. Migq., ete. 

Salamdégi: Tamarindus indica. L. (Leguminosae). The tamarind. 

Sdlevg: Pinus insularis. Endl. (Pinaceae). This is the name for the 
hard resinous timber. Cfr. parud. 

(Saleng) sdleng: Cfr. (kanka)ntinong.—The name points to some resem- 
blance with the sdletg. Salengsdéleng is also the name of a fish full of 
bones, and of an insect. 
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Salig(én): Vatica mangachapoi. Blanco (Dipterocarpaceae). A tree 
yielding a very valuable building timber. Trade name, narig—The name 
indicates some similarity with the sdleig, probably on account of its 
timber. 

Sdlet: A plant resembling the taro and used in popular medicine to 
cure boils and contusions. 

S(in)alig(an): Cordia myxa. L. (Boraginaceae). A tree with ovate 
entire leaves, white flowers and yellowish-white drupes. 

Salladay: Cnestis diffusa. Blanco (Leguminosae). A vine whose leaves 
are supposed to be poisonous to dogs.—Salldday means “ placing something 
on something else.” 

(Sal)sallakdpo: Tournefortia sarmentosa. Lam. (Boraginaceae). A 
scandent, somewhat woody vine with oblong, shining leaves, terminal, 
dichotomous, scorpoid cymes, and pale-green flowers. 

(Sal) salpé6t: Andropogon aciculatus. Retz. (Gramineae). A grass with 
creeping stems, purplish panicles and few-flowered spikes. The fourth 
glume of the spikelet bears a short, scabrid awn. In Spanish: amores 
secos; cfr. purtket.—Salpét means “ piercing”; the plant name refers to 
the peculiarity of the spikelets of this plant of adhering to any part of 
one’s clothing and piercing it, making it a real nuisance. 

Saliyot: Corchorus olitorius. L. (Tilliaceae). The jute or Jews’ mallow. 
Its leaves are edible, more or less resembling spinach. 

(Sal) saliyot: Triumfetta sp. (Tiliaceae). E. g., T. bartramia. L., T. 
annua. L., T. suffruticosa. Bl. ete. Erect herbs or undershrubs, more or 
less stellate-pubescent, with toothed leaves, yellow flowers, and globose 
capsules, covered with spines.—The plant name refers to the resemblance 
of these particular plants with the saliéyot, all of them being very much 
alike in general appearance. 

Sdmak: | Macaranga tanarius (L.) Muell.-Arg. (Euphorbiaceae). A 
small dioecious tree with capsules covered with pale, waxy glands and 
with soft, elongated, spine-like processes. Its bark is used in the brewing 
of a native drink from sugar cane, to give it its distinctive brown color.— 
Sémak means “ happening.” 

(Sam)samén: Themeda triandra. Forsk. (Gramineae). An erect grass, 
very leafy above, in whose inflorescence the spathe is longer than the spikes. 

(Sam) sampirg: Clitorea ternatea. L. (Leguminosae). A scandent vine 
with solitary flowers, the standard of whose corolla is deep-blue with a 
white or yellowish center, and flat, edible pods.—Samping means “tucking” 
(e. g., something in one’s belt). 

(San) sanntket: A herb resembling the ktinig in some of its character- 
istics; it has a bulb that is full of a sticky juice and is edible. It is 
probably an orchid, and perhaps Geodorum nutans. Ames. This is also 
the name of a tree with coriaceous leaves, in appearance very much resem- 
bling a Michelia sp. (Magnoliaceae). 

Santéng: Ixora chinensis. Lam. (Rubiaceae). An erect shrub with 
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terminal, many-flowered cymes of pink or reddish flowers. Cultivated for 
ornamental purposes. 

Santél: Sandoricum koetjape (Burm. f.) Merr. (Meliaceae). A tree 
with tri-foliolate leaves and large, globose, yellowish fruit, whose pericarp 
is thick and whose seeds are large and surrounded by a soft, translucent 
or pale, edible, acid pulp. 

(Pan) antél(en): A tall tree yielding a valuable timber.—Its name 
points to some resemblance with the santél (the prefix pang being com- 
bined with the initial s of the stem into pan). 

Sangay: Pahudia rhomboidea. (Blanco) Prain. (Leguminosae). A tree 
with yellowish-red flowers, woody pods and black seeds, almost enveloped 
by an orange-red aril. It yields a valuable timber. 

Sangkit: Tllicium sp. (Magnoliaceae). The star anise. The fruits of 
I. anisatum. L. are imported, and I. montanum. Merr. and other species 
grow in the mountains. 

Sapdig: Caesalpinia sappan. L. (Leguminosae). A small tree with 
scattered prickles, long leaves, terminal panicles, and yellow flowers. 

(Mara) saptiyot: A kind of green, thin freshwater alga, not edible.— 
Saptyot means “ taking in one’s arms” (e. g., a little child). The plant 
name is perhaps an allusion to the clinging of this alga to all kinds of 
objects. 

(Sari) sérivng: A herb, about 30 cm. high, otherwise unknown to us. 

Sarongkar: A herb used as an antidote when drunk in infusion.— 
Sarongkér means “ visiting.” 

(Sar) sarukéd: A plant with green-and-brown leaves, cultivated for 
ornamental purposes.—Sarukéd means “ walking stick.” The reduplication 
indicates a resemblance of this plant with walking sticks, probably its 
stem or its branches. 

(Sig) siggawd: A vine whose young shoots are edible. 

Siit(dn): Bambusa blumeana. Schultes f. (Gramineae). A tall bamboo 
whose stems have thin walls; their basal parts are surrounded by stiff, 
spiny branches. This is also the generic name for all spiny or thorny 
plants.—Siit means “spine,” “thorn”; and the suffix adds the meaning 
“full of,” “a recipient for,” ete. 

(Mara) sikstk: Adianthum sp. (Polypodiaceae). Several species of 
Adianthum, wild or cultivated for ornamental purposes, e. g., A. trapezi- 
forme. L., A. macrophyllum. Sw., A. philippense. L., ete. These ferns have 
naked, dark-brown or black stipes with inequilateral leaflets.—Siksik 
means “scale” (of fish). The Iloko plant name refers to the shape and 
texture of the leaflets; and it is a curious coincidence that the scientific 
name is derived from the Greek “dry,” from the fact that, when plunged 
in water, the fronds come out dry. 

Silag: Corypha elata. Roxb. (Palmae). The buri palm related to the 
talipot palm. The fibers of its leaves are used in the manufacture of hats, 
mats, etc., and its sap is a refreshing beverage. 


Sili: Capsicum frutescens. L. (Solanaceae). The Chile pepper or spur 
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pepper. This is also the generic name for all species of Capsicum and 
Solanum crassipetalum. Wall. C. annuum is generally known as gumpéd- 
peng, and C. frutescens as sili ti didblo (chili of the devil).—Sili means 
“barter,” but the meaning has become obsolete. 

Sindy: Phaseolus calcaratus. Roxb. (Leguminosae). A slender vine 
with yellow flowers and slender pods. Its beans are edible. 

Singgit(an): Sida retusa. L. (Malvaceae). An erect, stiff, low under- 
shrub with yellow flowers; a real nuisance on the lawn.—Si7git means 
“short pole”; the suffix an gives it the meaning “full of short poles,” 
referring to the stiffness and shortness of the branches of this shrub. 
Singitan is also the name of a mussel. 

Sippérud: A spiny vine, otherwise unknown to us. 

(Siraw)siraw: A small herb from 20 to 30 em. high, growing in rice 
fields.—Siraw means “ rising” (of stars). 

Sod: Cfr. lukbén. 

(Sok) sokét: A vine, otherwise unknown to us.—Sokét means “ super- 
position,” “double flower.” 

Séma: Anamirta cocculus. W. & A. Cfr. labtdvg. It is supposed to be 
an antidote for the bite of venomous snakes.—Séma means “ impeding,” 
“ preventing ”; the plant name alludes to the medicinal qualities of this 
particular vine. 

(Somon)sémon: A green, very thin, rough, edible seaweed or alga.— 
Somonsémon means “ entangled.” 

Subusib: Blumea balsamifera (L.) DC. (Compositae). A coarse, tall, 
densely and softly pubescent, aromatic herb with serrate leaves, large, 
branched and leafy panicles, numerous heads, and yellow flowers. Its 
leaves are smoked and used to cure wounds. 

(Suy)stiyot: Cfr. saliyot—Styot means “diarhea,” which very often 
is an effect of the use of this plant as a vegetable. 

(Tabaw)tébaw: A cucurbitaceous vine with yellow flowers and sub- 
globose, bitter fruits, which are very often found floating on the water.— 
Tébaw means “ picking up,” but is now obsolete; the plant name probably 
hints at the special way of gathering the fruits, namely, picking them up 
when they are floating on the water. 

(Tab) tabikol: Trianthema portulacastrum. L. (Aizoaceae). A pros- 
trate, succulent herb with obovate leaves and pink flowers.—Tabikol 
means “a kind of round fishing net,” spreading open when cast; the plant 
name alludes to the general appearance of this particular herb. 

Tabintgaw: Lagenaria leucantha (Lam.) Rusby (Cucurbitaceae). The 
bottle gourd. 

T (um) ddeng: A tree yielding a very valuable building timber. 

(Tag)tagé: Dry, rough cowpeas, brought in from other places.—Tagdé 
means “cutting” (of wood or stone). The plant name probably alludes 
to the roughness of the beans. Tagtagd is also the name of a bird. 

Tagpaéy(an): Justicia gendarussa. L. (Acanthaceae). An erect shrub 
with lanceolate leaves and white or pink flowers with purple spots. 
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Tagumbéw: Jatropha curcas. L. (Euphorbiaceae). The physic nut. 

Takip(an): Caryota sp. (Palmae). <A palm with bi-pinnate leaves, 
whose leaflets have a very oblique, variously incised apex.—Tékip means 
“ joining” (e. g., two pieces of cloth, sewing them together); the plant 
name indicates an object which contains or carries several things joined 
together. 

(T'ak)taktip: Desmodium sp. (Leguminosae). Herbs with twisted or 
curved pods, e. g., D. procumbens ( Mill.) A. S. Hitche., ete.—Taktp means 
“ patching.” 

Talingad(an): Cfr. béroy.—Talinga means “ear,” “handle.” The plant 
name indicates an object with ears or full of ears. 

(Tal) tallikid: A herb (a fern?), whose leaves are used in popular medi- 
cine: they are drunk in infusion to facilitate menstruation.—Tallikid 
means “turning one’s back upon something”; the plant name alludes to 
the fact that the fruits are borne at the back of the leaves. 

(Tallo)tallé: A vine with tri-foliolate leaves, growing in waste places 
and thickets.—Tallé means “ three”; the plant name refers to the number 
of leaflets. 

Tallopdgay: Cfr. pallopdgay. 

Talélong: Cudrania javanensis. Trec. (Moraceae). A scandent, spiny 
shrub with yellowish heads, solitary or in pairs, fleshy in fruit. 

Tampéy: Eugenia jambos. L. (Myrtaceae). A tree with white, pink or 
red flowers and globose, fleshy, pink or red, edible fruits. 

(Tan) tandék: Gynandropsis pentaphylla (L.) DC. (Capparidaceae). 
An erect herb with digitate, long-petioled leaves, terminal, glandular- 
pubescent racemes, and white flowers tinged with purple.—Tandék means 
“a horn used in cupping”; the plant name alludes to the fact that the 
plant is, or is considered, a caustic. 

(Jan) tanoké: A herb with broad leaves, otherwise unknown to us. 

Tanopé: Kolowratia elegans. Presl. (Zingiberaceae). A stout herb with 
leafy rootstocks, coriaceous leaves, and pale-straw-colored flowers. 

(Tang) tangkén: A herbaceous vine, used in popular medicine to cure 
boils and contusions.—T'angkén means “hard,” “mature.” Tangtangkén 
is also the name of a fish. 

Tangkéy: Benincasa hispida (Thunb.) Cogn. (Cucurbitaceae). A coarse, 
hairy vine with rounded or reniform leaves and ellipsoid or oval fruits 
(edible), covered with a glaucous, waxy bloom. 

Tarnglis: A tree, otherwise unknown to us. 

(Tap) tapingdér: Celosia cristata. Moq. (Amaranthaceae). The cocks- 
comb, introduced here and cultivated for ornament.—Tapingdr means 
“comb ” (of a cock). 

(Tara) téra: Limnophila sp. (Scrophulariaceae). Aromatic, gland- 
dotted marsh plants with opposite leaves and cylindric corolla tubes; e. g., 
L. roxburghii. Don., L. sessilifolia. Dl., ete. 

Tarabdéng: Ottelia alismoides (L.) Pers. (Hydrocharitaceae). A sub- 
merged, edible freshwater herb with white flowers and extremely variable 
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leaves, the blades of the submerged leaves often narrow, of the floating 
ones ovate to suborbicular. 

Tarabtédb: Capparis micracantha. DC. (Capparidaceae). A glabrous, 
suberect, spiny shrub with white flowers in vertical lines along the branches. 

(Tar) taréok: Quisqualis indica. L. (Combretaceae). A scandent shrub 
with fragrant, white to pink or reddish-purple flowers. Its fruit is sup- 
posed to be a vermifuge.—Tardok means “ crowing” (of the cock). 

(Tar) tardy: Spinifex littoreus (Burm. f.) Merr. (Gramineae). A gre- 
garious, coarse, stiff, prostrate grass with stems rooting at the nodes, stiff, 
rigid, involute leaves, and female spikelets collected in large, globose heads 
of radiate, spreading, very long, awn-like spikes.—Tardy means “ running.” 
This plant name is very appropriate, as, at the proper time, you always 
see the dry, female inflorescences, that were detached from the plant as 
soon as they were ripe, running over the sand, all along the beach, driven 
forth by the wind. Tartardy is also the name of a crab. 

Taréng: Solanum melongena. L. (Solanaceae). The eggplant. 

(Tawwa) tavwd: Ricinus communis. L. (Euphorbiaceae). The castor- 
oil plant. 

Tdyum: Indigofera suffruticosa. Mill. and I. tinctoria. L. (Legumino- 
sae). The indigo. A town in the province of Abra is named after it. 

(Tayum)tiyum: Indigofera hirsuta. L. (Leguminosae). A_ suffrute- 
scent herb with reddish-brown stems, covered with spreading brown or 
purplish hairs——The Iloko plant name indicates the relationship of this 
plant with the tdyum or indigo, to whose genus ‘t belongs. 

Tebbég: Ficus sp. (Moraceae). Several trees from whose fruit recep- 
tacles a kind of oil is extracted; e. g., F. nota (Blanco) Merr., etc.— 
Tebbég is also the name of a bird. 

Tigi: Tacca palmata. Bl. (Taccaceae). A slender herb with tuberous 
rootstock, pedately 5- to 7-partite leaves, purple-and-green flowers and sub- 
globose, red, fleshy fruits. Its fleshy roots are relished by swine. 

Tiker: Pycreus nitens (Vahl.) Nees. (Cyperaceae). A small, slender, 
erect, tufted sedge with simple umbels and pale spikelets. 

(Tok) tokléw: A herb, otherwise unknown to us. 

(Tol) tollaya: A tree yielding a timber used in building. 

T(an)tborg: Phragmites vulgaris (Lam.) Trin. (Gramineae). A 
coarse, erect grass with wide leaves and brownish, very many-flowered 
panicles.—Tuborg means “internode of bamboo”; the infix am indicates 
repetition. The plant name probably points to the resemblance of the 
stems of this particular reed with the bamboo. 

Tugt: Dioscorea fasciculata. Roxb. and D. aculeata. L. (Dioscoreaceae). 
Edible yams with brown skin and white meat. 

(Tug) tugt: Stephania japonica. Miers. (Menispermaceae). A vine with 
entire leaves.—The plant name points to a resemblance with the tugt, both 
being vines. 

(Marmara) tugi: A herbaceous vine, probably a Merremia, cfr. kamdlit.— 
The name points to some resemblance with the tugi. 
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Tut: Dolichandrone spathacea (L. f.) K. Sch. (Bignoniaceae). A gla- 
brous tree with opposite, pinnate leaves, terminal, few-flowered racemes 
and white flowers, the tube of whose corolla is very long. 

(Tukod)tikod: Marsilea crenata. Pres]. (Marsileaceae). A slender, 
pteridophytic plant, growing in mud or in shallow water, with creeping 
rootstocks, long-petioled leaves, obovate-cuneate leaflets, rounded, slightly 
compressed sporocarps close to the rootstocks.—Tiukod means “ sounding.” 
The plant name is very appropriate on account of the habitat of this 
plant, its long-petioled leaves (or rather sterile fronds, whose stipes are 
slender) representing the lines, and the rounded, generally submerged 
sporocarps, the plummets. 

Tikod léangit: A small herb, whose leaves are edible-——The plant name 
means “sounding (reaching) heaven.” 

Uds: Mallotus philippensis (Lam.) Muell.-Arg. (Euphorbiaceae). A 
tree with large, oblong-ovate leaves and capsules covered with a red powder. 
—Uds means “ retracting,” “not accomplishing.” 

Udy: Calamus sp. (Palmae). JZ. g., C. mollis. Blanco. The rattan. 

Ubi: Dioscorea alata. L. (Dioscoreaceae). An edible yam, whose meat 
is purple. 

Ubi(én): Artocarpus sp. (Moraceae). A tree yielding a valuable timber 
for construction.—The name points to some resemblance with the «bi. 

Ugas: A shrub whose leaves are used for scouring purposes.—Ugas 
means “ scouring.” 

Unds: Saccharum officinarum. L. (Gramineae). The sugar cane. 

Uplés: Ficus sp. (Moraceae). E. g., F. odorata (blanco) Merr., F. 
ulmifolia. Lam., F. cumingii. Miq., etc. Trees or shrubs with harsh leaves, 
used for scouring purposes. 

(Pang) uplés(en): Ficus sp. (Moraceae). A tree whose timber is used 
in building.—Its name points to a resemblance with the uplés; both are 
species of the same genus. 

Uplig: Ficus sp. (Moraceae). A tree or shrub with minute flowers on 
the inner wall of a closed, fleshy receptacle; its timber is useless for 
building purposes. 

Urandéng: Cir. arandéng. 

(Pang) urandéng(en): Cfr. (pang) arand6ng (en). 

Yambén: Shorea balangeran (Korth.) Dyer, and S. guiso (Blanco) 
Blume. (Dipterocarpacese). Trees yielding a very valuable timber for 
construction. Trade names: yacal and guijo, respectively. 
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II. VARIETIES OF PLANTS EXTENSIVELY CULTIVATED 
1. Rice or Palay 


In Iloko, unhusked rice is called pagay (pdlay in Tagalog), 
husked rice, bagds, and cooked rice, inaptiy (from the stem apiy, 
fire, and the infix in, which is the past form of the suffix en). 

Apuyén means “to cook” (rice), to cause it to be influenced by 
fire. To cook other things is lutoén (from the stem luto, “ cook- 
ing”). As the Iloko apply exclusively to rice the term which 
indicates the action of fire on food there is no need of any other 
argument to prove that for them rice is all-important, more impor- 
tant than anything else, that rice is really The Food. 

Many varieties of rice are called by either Spanish names or 
names of places, where the variety is supposed to have originated ; 
we shall pass them over, as they have little or no interest, either 
botanically or linguistically, and shall confine ourselves to the Iloko 
names, including a few which are of doubtful Iloko origin. 


Var. stands for “ variety.” 
l. ec. stands for “ light-colored.” 
K. stands for “ kernel.” 


Abo: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Aboén means 
“gray.” , 

Adut: A var. of rice with red K. 

Alig: A var. of awned diket (Cfr. this term) with speckled hull and 
white K.—Alig is the name of a kind of bee. 

Alimbawdng(an): A var. of rice, otherwise unknown to us. 

Alpiég: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and small, white K. 

Amélit: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

(Imm) andér(an): A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Andér means “resistance,” “strength”; itmmandéran, “although re- 
sistant.” 

(An-)annangd: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Annangé means “ raincoat made of palm leaves.” 

Ansiket: Avar. of awned diket with speckled hull and white K.—Anstket 
is the name of a plant. 

(In)anup(dn): A var. of awned diket with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Antip means “hunting,” and imanupdén, “hunted,” “caught by hunting.” 

Angrét: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Angrat 
is the name of a fish. 
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Aran: A var. of awned diket with dark hull and white K.—Aran means 
“ witch.” 

Arikuykty: A var. of awned early rice with white K. 

Ariméta: A var. of early rice with striped hull.—Arimédta means “ pole ” 
(used when something is carried by two persons). 

Arinakdw(en): A var. of awned rice with 1. ec. hull and white K. 

Armdng: A var. of awned early rice with speckled hull.—Armdig is 
the name of a kind of small shrimp. 

Aytkan: A var. of awned diket with speckled hull and white K.— 
Aytkan means “ bee.” 

Bady: Cfr. marobaéy.—Bady is the name of a shrub. 

Bagséng: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull, brown awn and white K.— 
Bagsdig is the name of a fish. 

Bagsét: A var. of awned late rice with dark hull.—Bagsét is the name 
of a fish. 

B(in)akriy: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Bakriy means “carrying on the shoulders”; binakriy, “carried on the 
shoulders.” 

Bdlang: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Bédlang 
means “ vagabond.” 

B(in)aldyatg: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Baléyang is the name of a kind of banana. 

Balinggds: A var. of awned early rice with speckled hull and white K. 

Ballatindw: A var. of awned diket with very dark hull and red K.— 
Ballatinéw is the name of ebony. 

Baniés: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and striped K.— 
Banids is the name of the iguana. 

Bamnatir(an): A var. of awned rice with dark hull and white K.— 
Bannatiran is the name of a bird with dark plumage. 

Banséruy: A var. of awned late rice with speckled hull and red K. 

Bavg-ds: A var. of awned diket with light-brown hull and white K. 

Banggaw: A var. of rice with 1. c. hull and elongated spike and K. 

B(wm)aré: A var. of awned early rice with dark hull.—Baré means 
“young”; bumaré “to become young,” or “a young man or animal.” 

Barsangé: A var. of awned rice with 1]. c. hull and hard, white K.— 
Barsangé is the name of a plant. 

Batikang: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Batikang is also the name of a tree. 

B(in)até: A var. of awnless late rice with 1. ce. hull and hard, white K.— 
Baté means “stone”; binatd, “ made of stone.” 

Baydég: The generic name for late rice. Cfr. bitt.—Baydg means “a long 
time.” 

Berkakék: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Berkakék is the name of a bird. 

Biit: The generic name for early rice. Cfr. bayég.—Biit means “a short 
time.” 
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Billit(én): A var. of awned late rice with rather dark hull and white 
K.—Billit means “ bird.” 

(Mara) bituén: A var. of awned early rice with 1. ¢. hull.—Bituén means 
“ ater.” 

Bokating: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Bolastég: A var. of awned diket with dark hull and white K. 

Bontdyog: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Bontilog: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Bongkoél: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and long awn, dark- 
brown beneath.—Bongkél means “ large bone.” 

B(in) oraikaw: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Boraikaw is the name of a fish. 

(Bo) boslé6: A var. of awned rice with elongated spikes, 1. c. hull and 
white K.—Bobosl6 is the name of a fish. 

Bulalaét: A var. of awnless late rice. 

Bulallék: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Bullilising: A var. of awned diket with light-brown hull and white K.— 
Bullilising is the name of the green parrakeet. 

Burids: A var. of awned diket with dark hull and white K.—Burids 
means “ young pig.” 

Buririnték: A var. of rice with speckled hull.—Probably related to 
burik, “ speckled.” 

Busiliiggi: A var. of awned early rice with either 1. c. hull and white 
K. or dark hull and red K. Cfr. ibodn. 

(Maka) bség: A var. of awned early rice with light-brown hull and 
white K.—Bosstig means “ satiety ”; makabség, “ apt to satiate.” 

Butinggén: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Butuiggén is the name of the wild tomato. 

D(inm)dékal: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Dalangdéng: A var. of awned rice with green hull and white K.— 
Dalangdénig means “ dried fish.” 

(Dal) dallé6t: A var. of awnless diket with dark hull.—Dallét means 
“pulling one another,” also a kind of dance. 

Dalliyon: A var. of rice with very much straw.—Dalliyon means 
“wave of the sea.” 

Dalison: A var. of awned early rice with dark hull and white K.— 
Daltison means “ heap,” “ abundance.” 

D(wm)dnay: A var. of awned late rice with dark hull and red K.— 
Duménay is the name of a plant. 

Dapdlet: A var. of awned early rice with dark hull and white K. 

Daptk(an): A var. of awned late rice with double awns. 

Dartway: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Dariway is the name of a kind of crab. 

Darumpapék: A var. of rice with speckled hull, brown awn and white K. 

Dikélut: A var. of awnless diket with speckled hull and white K.— 
Dikélut means “ smearing,” “dipping” (bread, ete.) in (honey, etc.). 
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Diket: A generic name for several varieties of rice, which are entirely 
different from the common staple food (cfr. maguprék). The diket is 
very soft and oily, and is used chiefly to make native sweets. This name 
is very often applied to varieties of other plants. 

Duldw(en): A var. of awned early rice with dark hull and red K.— 
Dilaw is the name of a kind of comet, but is now «obsolete. 

Gampér: The generic name for different varieties of rice mixed together. 
—Gampér means “ mixture.” 

Gapdék: A var. of awned rice with thick 1. c. hull and elongated, white K. 

G (in) ardnay: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

(Gay) gaynék: A var. of rice with white K. 

Gigi(dén): A var. of awned early rice with dark hull and white K. 

Gikgik: Several varieties of rice with a very hard K.—Gikgtk is the 
name of a bird. 

(Gin) gin-dwa: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Gin-dwa means “ solace.” 

Giyud: A var. of awned rice with speckled hull and white K.—Giiyud 
means “ pulling.” 

Ibo(én): A var. of awned late rice with either 1. c. hull and white K. 
or dark hull and red K. Cfr. busilinggi—tIbo means “awn”; ibodn, 
“with awns.” 

Idug: A var. of late rice with very dark-colored straw. 

Imén: A var. of awned early rice with dark hull and large, white K. 

(In)tpon: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and small, white K.— 
Ipon is the name of a very small white fish. 

Iriy: A var. of awned diket with speckled hull and white K. 

Kabatiti: A var. of rice with small, fragrant, soft K.—Kabatiti is the 
name of a cucurbitaceous plant with edible fruit. 

Kalangi(én): A var. of late rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Kalangikivg: A var. of awnless diket with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Kalangiking means “ jingling.” 

Kalibo: A var. of awnless rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Kambdl: A var. of rice with very large K.—Kambdél means “two in 
one,” “ double.” 

K(im)amitling: A var. of awned late rice with dark hull and white K. 

Kargéw(an): A var. of awned diket with very dark hull and red K. 

Kapiged: A var. of awned late rice wtih speckled hull and white K.— 
Kapiged is the name of a fish. 

Kattiday: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Katiday is the name of a plant. 

Kaydding: A var. of awned late rice with soft K. 

Kaydénga: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and red K.— 
Kaydnga is the name of a plant. 

Kayyabéng: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and soft, white K. 

Kiling: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull, short awn and striped K.— 
Kiling means “tinkling”; it is also the name of a kind of bamboo. 
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K (in) ipping: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull, long awn and white K. 

(Kiring) kirtig: A var. of early rice with reddish K. 

K(in)itum(dn): A var. of early rice with hard K.—The stem kitim 
is probably related to kit-tim, “closing,” “ joining.” 

Kolavgit: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and much depressed, 
white K. 

Kondiling: A var. of rice with dark hull and white K. 

Korindiiggis: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Kubbé6: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Kubbé 
means “ hunchback.” 

Kulalanti: A var. of awned diket with dark hull and red K.—Kulalanti 
is the name of the firefly. 

Kulemlém: A var. of rice with olive K. 

Kul6t: A var. of late diket with 1. c. hull—Kulét means “ curl,” 
“kinkiness ”; it is also the name of a kind of alga. 

Kunig(an): A var. of awned rice with distinctly yellow hull and white 
K.—Kiunig is the name of a plant which yields a yellow dye. 

Kuragrég: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Ktray: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Ktray means 
“scratching” (of chickens). 

Kuririsi: A var. of rice with very small K. 

Kusiméy: A var. of awned late rice with either 1. c. hull and white K. 
or dark hull and red K. 

Lagdéiw: A var. of awned late rice with dark hull and white K.— 
Lagdéw is the name of a kind of shrimp. 

Lagingéna: A var. of awned late rice with speckled hull and white K. 

Lakdaig(an): A var. of awned diket with 1. c. hull and white K. 

(La) lakub(én): A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Laktib medns “ encircling.” 

Lampéd(an): A var. of awned ‘early rice with dark hull and red K.— 
Lampdéd means “ width,” “thickness ” (opposed to length). 

Lampéng: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull, very long awn and 
white K.—Lampéng means “ long-haired.” 

L(imm)and6k: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and hard, 
white K.—Landék means “iron”; limmand6k, “having become iron.” 

L (um) dnos: A var. of awned diket with speckled hull and white K. 

Léngka: A var. of awned diket with white K.—Ld7gka is the name of 
the jack. 

Langké6b(an): A-var. of much-awned early rice with dark hull and red K. 

Lapigéw(en): A var. of awned rice, very hard to harvest, because the 
upper leaf is wavy. 

(Maka)jlimo: A var. of awned diket with dark hull and white K.— 
Limo means “ disguise ”; makalimo, “it can disguise itself.” 

(Ma)linis: A var. of rice with white K.—Linis means “ smoothness ”; 
malinis, “ smooth.” 
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(Liaw) liwé: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Liwliwé 
means “ consolation.” 

Lubéng: A var. of rice with soft kernel. 

Mabdélo: A var. of early diket.—Mabdlo is the name of a plant. 

Magané: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Maguprék: The generic name for rice which is not diket. 

Makanini or makanining: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and 
white K. 

Makontiig: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and red K. 

Malékat: A var. of late rice with white K. 

Malasiéw: A var. of awned late rice with dark hull and white K. 

Maldéwig: A var. of rice with thin, long, soft, fragrant, white K. 

Mambig: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Mandigoring: A var. of awned late rice with speckled hull and white K. 

Manibas: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull, wavy awn and 
white K. 

Mansinang: A var. of rice with thin, long K. 

Manggdésak: A var. of awnless rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Maparngit: A var. of awned late rice with speckled hull and white K. 

Mardpay: A var. of rice, otherwise unknown to us. 

Marinték or maririnték: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and 
white K. 

Maré: A var. of awned rice with 1. ce. hull and soft, white K. 

Marobatéy: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and thin, soft, 
white K. 

Marongpi: A var. of awned late rice with dark hull and white K. 

Mellét: A var. of late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Mellét is the 
name of 2 kind of mussel. 

Melmél: A var. of awned early rice with dark hull and white K.— 
Melmél means “ dirtied with food” (e. g., faces of children at meals). 

Mimis: A var. of awned late rice with 1. ce. hull and white K.—Mimis 
means “ young shoot of cogon.” 

(Mur)muréy: A var. of rice with white K., harvested in December.— 
Murmuréy means “thorough awakening.” 

Muréngg: A var. of rice very hard to pound well.—Muréng means 
“ dirt,” “ filthiness.” 

Okisném: A var. of awned rice with striped hull, long awn and purple 
K.—Some call this variety okinndém (a contraction for 6ki ni iném, your 
mother’s pudenda, a common profane expression in Iloko), and I believe, 
on account of the color of the kernel as explained by the Iloko, that the 
latter is the original name, and okisndm only a palliating variant. 

Orték: A var. of awnless late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Ort6k 
means “ cutting hair.” 

Oytikan: Cfr. aytkan. 

Pagpég: The generic name for rice with comparatively many empty 
spikes.—Pagpdég means “ shaking.” 
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Pakil: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and large, broad, white K.— 
Pakitl means “ ladle.” 

Pédlut: A var. of awnless rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

P(in)andéka: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Pandéka means “ stuntedness.” 

Pangal: A var. of awned rice with dark hull and 1. c. awn.—Pangadl 
means “ inflammation of the mandibles.” 

Pargéy: A var. of awned diket with either red or white K. 

Parié: A var. of awned diket with speckled hull and white K.—Parid 
is the name of a plant. 

Pay-tis: A var. of late rice with pink hull and thin K.—Probably related 
to payts, “ beautiful.” 

P(an)ekpék: A var. of awned diket with 1. c. hull and white K.—Pekpék 
means “ fullness,” and the infix an indicates repetition; panekpék means 
also “‘ thumping.” 

P(in)ekpék: Cfr. P(an) ekpék. 

Piéngok: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K. 

Pids: A var. of awned diket with dark huli and white K.—Pids is the 
name of a plant. 

Pilét: A var. of awned rice with dark hull, short awn and red K.— 
Pilét means “ sticking” (of wax, etc. to hair). 

P(in)il: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Pili 
means “choosing ”; pimili, “ chosen.” 

Pitpit: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull, striped awn and depressed 
red K.—Pitpit means “smashing.” 

Pulékan: A var. of awned diket with 1. c. hull and white K. 

(Maka)pné: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull.—Punné means 
“fullness,” and makapné, “ apt to fill.” 

tabéng:, A var. of awned late rice with speckled hull.—Rabé7ig means 
“young shoot of bamboo.” ‘ 

(Maka)raniég: A var. of awned early rice with light-brown hull.— 
Raniég means “ shining.” 

R(in)dévgat: A var. of awned late rice with 1. ce. hull and white K.— 
Réngat means “brim,” “ edge.” 

(Maka) ray-éw: A var. of awned, early rice with dark hull and white 
K.—Ray-éw means “ joy”; makaray-dw, “it gives joy.” 

Rukép: A var. of awned diket with 1. c. hull and white K.—Rukép 
means “ rottenness.” 

Sadirit: A var. of awned late rice with dark hull and white K.—Probably 
related to sadiri, “defense,” “ support.” 

S(in)agét: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Sagat is the name of a tree. 

S(im)alig(an): A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Sinaligan is the name of a plant. 

Salimiyaw: A var. of awned late rice with I. c. hull and white K. 
Saliyaw: A var. of awnless diket with striped hull and white K. 
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Sambilak: A var. of awned rice with 1. ¢. hull and white K. 

Sampitlot: A var. of awned diket with speckled hull and red K. 

Santp: A var. of awned early rice with speckled hull and red K.—Sanip 
means “ raceme of flowers ” (in palms). 

Sangkip: A var. of diket.—Saigkép means “splinter,” small piece 
of wood” (cut off by the ax, the adze, etc.). 

Sarénay: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Sarénay means “ defense,” “ support.” 

Sarikedkéd: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.— 
Sarikedkéd means “ support,” “ defense.” 

Saydéat: A var. of awned early rice with dark hull and red K.—Sayédat 
means “ beauty.” 

S(in)lé: A var. of rice with soft K., resembling the mimis. 

S(in)ok-it: A var. of awned diket with very dark hull and white K. 

Sordti: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Soréti 
is also the name of a kind of ear of corn. 

Tagapulét: A var. of awned diket with 1. c. hull and white K.—Tagapulét 
means “ sugar.” 

Tallingo: A var. of awned diket with dark hull and white K.—Tallingo 
means “ confusion.” 

(Talo)télo: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull, short awn and white K. 

Tappudg(en): A var. of awned rice with dark hull and white K. 

Tarabtéb: A var. of awned late rice with speckled hull and red K.— 
. Tarabtéd is the name of a plant. 

T (in) aréng: A var. of awned early rice with elongated spike, striped 
hull, dark awn and white K.—Tarég is the name of the eggplant. 

(Mara) tekték: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull, many awns and 
striped K.—Tekték means “ pressing down,” “ticking” (of watches), and 
“peg” (of the warping frame). 

Twitir: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Tiritir 
means “ wringing.” 

T (im) okt: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Toki 
means “ blemish.” 

(Mara) tokling: A var. of late rice with elongated spike and thin hull.— 
Tokling is the name of a bird. 

Tut: A var. of awned early rice with either 1. c. hull and white K. or 
dark hull and red K., and short awn.—Tué is the name of a plant. 

Udk: A var. of awned diket with very dark hull.—U4k is the name of 
the crow. 

Uakréy: A var. of awned rice with 1. c. hull and white K.—Uakrdy 
means “ loose” (hair). 

Ubdén(an): A var. of awned diket or maguprak with white K.—Uban 
means “gray” (hair). 

Ubinnég: A var. of awned late rice with subglobose K. 

Umel: A var. of awned late rice with 1. c. hull and small, red K.—U mel 
means “dumb,” “ mute.” 
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the teeth on edge when not entirely ripe. The var. cinerea. Blanco of Musa 
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Wagwég: A var. of awned early rice with 1. c. hull, few awns and 
white K.—Wagwédg means “ shaking,” “ fading.” 
Yukon: Cfr. aytkan. 


2. Bananas 


Besides the abakd (Musa textilis. Nee), which yields the Manila 
hemp, the following bananas (Iloko, sabdé) are cultivated for their 
fruits, some of them yielding at the same time a valuable fiber. 


Alimikeng: A var. of thin-skinned, small, greenish banana.—Alimikeng 
is the name of a bird. 

Awa: A var. of thin-skinned, long, yellow banana, the top of the raceme 
bearing no bracts with undeveloped flowers or fruits——Awa means “ taking 
care of,” “ preserving ”; it is also the name of a large fish. 

Babek: A var. of obovoid, yellow banana. Perhaps the Musa humilis. 
Perr. 

Baléyatg: A var. of thick-skinned banana with numerous seeds. Froba- 
bly the var. errans. Blanco of Musa trogloditarum. Blanco, reduced to M. 
errans (Blanco) Teod. 

B(an)dngar: A var. of banana, considered as simply good. 

Bangawis(an): A var. of thick-skinned, very large, yellow banana. 

Bérat: A var. of thin-skinned, greenish banana. 

Bullilisitg: A var. of thick-skinned, purple or red banana. Probably 
the var. violacea. Blanco of Musa sapientum. L.—Bullilising is the name 
of the green parrakeet. 

(Da) dantig(en): A var. of thick-skinned, large, very fragrant, yellow 
banana. Probably the var. binutig. Teod. of Musa sapientum. L.—Dédnug 
means “thrusting with the fist.” 

Daray(én): A var. of thick-skinned, yellow banana. 

Dippig: A var. of thick-skinned, flattish, yellow banana. The var. com- 
pressa. Blanco of Musa sapientum. L.—Dippig means “compression,” 
“ flatness.” 

Gambéng: A var. of thin-skinned, small, yellow banana.—Gambdéng 
means “ copper.” 

Kéyap: A var. of banana, otherwise unknown to us. 

Konting baléyarg: A var. of yellow banana. 

(Ku) kugtér(en): Cfr. (da) dantigen—Kugtér means “kicking” (back- 
wards). 

Lakat(dn): A var. of thick-skinned, yellow banana. The var. lacatan. 
Blanco of Musa sapientum. L. 

Iumén: A var. of thick-skinned, long, yellow banana. 

Tékol: A var. of banana, resembling the tonddl.—Tékol means “ prop.” 

Tondél: A var. of thin-skinned, yellow, very common banana, setting 
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sapientum. L.—The name is a corruption of Letondal, a Frenchman, who 
introduced this banana here. 

Tuld6k: A var. of thick-skinned, very large, greenish banana, not much 
esteemed. Probably not the var. tuldoc. Teod. of Musa sapientum. L. 

Timel: A var. of thin-skinned, small, yellow banana, more or less re- 
sembling the dippig. 

Téimok: A var. of thick-skinned, slightly curved, greenish banana. The 
var. suaveolens. Blanco of Musa sapientum. L.—Tumok means “ bartering,” 
but has become obsolete. 

Uddéng: A var. of thick-skinned, purple banana, with purple stems. Cfr. 
bullilising.—Udag is the name of a kind of lobster. 

(Mara) yuimo or (mara)yimok: A var. of thin-skinned banana, resem- 
bling the témok when ripe. 


3. Indian Corn or Maize 


Though the Iloko have no original name for maize (Zea mays. 
L.), which they call mais (Spanish), they have several names 
(often identical with names of rice varieties) for different varieties 
of the same cereal. 


Alimbargdag(an): A var. of maize with speckled K. 

B(in)alitok(dén): Cfr. gampér.—Baliték means “gold”; binalitokén, 
“ golden,” “ with gold.” 

Ballatinéw: A var. of maize with very dark K.—Ballatinédw is the 
name of ebony. 

Bukekkék: A var. of maize with short ear. 

Bikeng: A var. of maize with short, thick ear.—Bukeng means “ short,” 
* not tall.” 

Diket: A var. of maize with red K.—Diket is the name of several varie- 
ties of oily rice. 

Gampér: The generic name for different varieties of maize mixed to- 
gether.—Gampér means “ mixture.” 

Gumpapék: A var. of maize with subglobose K. 

Gumpdpeng: A var. of maize with small ear and dark-red K.—Gumpé- 
peng is the name of the Guinea pepper. 

Lagingéna: A var. of maize with red K. 

Melmél: A var. of maize with short ear.—Melmél means “ dirtied with 
food ” (e. g., faces of children at meals). 

Pekpék: A var. of maize with short ear and small K.—Pekpék means 
* fullness.” 

Porkid: A var. of maize with ear of mixed yellow and red K., the latter 
predominating. 

(Sam) samék: The generic name for maize without ears, used only as 
fodder.—Samék means “ luxuriance,” “dense growth.” 
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Plant Names in Iloko 


4. Sugar Cane (Iloko, Unas) 


Barit: A var. of short, hard sugar cane.—Bérit is the name of a kind 
of rattan. 

B(imm) élo: Cfr. r(témm) tno.—Boélo is the name of a kind of bamboo. 

Diket: A var. of very short, thick, purple sugar cane with five inter- 
nodes.—Diket is the name of several varieties of oily rice. 

Kulang(dn): A var. of long, ascending, curved, light-colored sugar 
cane.—Kuléng means “ stem of the betel-nut palm without the leaves.” 

L(imm)edda: A var. of short sugar cane.—Leddé is the name of a kind 
of grass. 

Makakarangénget: A var. of sugar cane with short internodes and roots 
at every joint, used only as fodder. 

NGurét: A var. of sugar cane with short internodes. 

Pidt(am): A var. of thin, hard sugar cane, yielding little sugar, but 
very good for brewing the native drink, called bdst, 

R(tmm)tno: A var. of thin sugar cane with long internodes.—Rino 
is the name of a kind of grass. 


5. Camotes or Sweet Potatoes (Iloko, Kamotit) 


B(imm) aladigeg: A var. of small, variously shaped camote with light- 
colored or dark skin and white meat; the leaves of its vine are small.— 
Baléngeg is the name of a vine of the same genus as the camote. 

Bulangléng: A var. of camote, otherwise unknown to us. 

Korodikud: A var. of much-esteemed camote with rough, brownish, 
variegated skin and white meat. 















NOTES ON HITTITE AND INDO-EUROPEAN PRONOUNS 
AND MORPHOLOGY 


E. H. StuRTEVANT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


I. Hittite ta — Indo-European *to- 


ONE oF the most attractive evidences for the Indo-European 
character of Hittite advanced by Hrozny* was his identification of 
the pronominal stem ta- with Indo-European *to- “he, it, this.” 
Ungnad and Friedrich,? however, have shown that Hittite had no 
pronominal stem ¢a-. The forms which Hrozny assigned to this 
stem are all conglomerates of a particle ta “and, now, again,” 
which frequently introduces sentences or clauses in the archaic 
texts (synonymous with nu), and cases of the enclitic pronoun as 
“he, it, this”; the latter is cognate with the Sanskrit pronominal 
stem a-, which yields a majority of the cases of ayam “ this” (e. g. 
asya, asyas “huius”). Just as ta is an archaic synonym of nu 
“and,” so the archaic forms tas, tan, tus, tat, are parallel to nas 
“et is,” nan “et eum,” nus “et eos,” nat “et id,” and Ungnad * 
has shown that the latter are conglomerates of nu with case-forms 
of as. He calls them contractions, but would contraction of u + a 
yield a? I am inclined to think that the accusative plural nus 
(from nu-us) is the only one of these forms that resulted directly 
from contraction, while the others owe their vocalism to the anal- 
ogy of tas, tan, and tat. 

Nevertheless the similarity of form and of meaning between 
Hittite tas and the Indo-European stem *to- is too striking to be 
accidental. If Hittite tas is confined to the beginning of the 
clause, that only serves to remind one of the tendency of the “ arti- 
cle” to take that position in Homer, e. g., A. 53-58: 





1 Die Sprache der Hethiter, pp. 135f. He was followed by Marstrande;r, 
Le Caractére Indo-Européen de la Langue Hittite, p. 18. 

*Ungnad, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Neue Folge 2. 104‘; Friedrich, 
ibid. 2. 289-296. 

®ZDMG 74. 417-422. 
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"Evvqjpap pev ava orparov @yxero KyAa Oeoio, 
tH Sexdry 8 dyopyvde xadéooaro adv "AxtAXeEds - 
TO yap eri dpeot Ojxe Ged evxwAevos “Hpy - 
kydero yap Aavady, dr. pa OvyoKovras dparo. 
oi 8 eel ovv wyepOev Sunyepees 7’ eyévovTo, 
roic. 8’ dvordpevos perépy modas wis ’AxtAAcUs - 


“For nine days through the host the god’s shafts had found their 
mark; and on that tenth <day> Achilles called the folk to council. 
To him, of course, the goddess, fair-armed Hera, had suggested it— 
she was troubled, you see, for the Greeks, because she saw them 
dying. And (they) when <they> were gathered all together, to 
them arose and spoke Achilles fleet of foot.” 


Here one cannot prove that the “ article ” serves as a connective ; 
the Homeric Greeks may have felt 5€ and ydp as the connectives. 
But since yap (yé + dp) was not originally a connective, and since 
the use of S¢ as a correlative of wev suggests a secondary origin for 
its connective force, it is reasonable to suppose that in sentences 
like those just cited the “article” originally functioned as con- 
nective + pronoun, as in Hittite, and that the modifying particles 
(which are present in the Hittite sentence also) usurped the con- 
nective function. This theory gains support from the so-called 
relative use of the “article”; for here the connective force is cer- 
tainly retained, as in A. 234: vie pa rdde oxnrtpov, TO pev ov ToTeE 
pvAAa kai dLovs dice. “ By this scepter; and it will never put forth 
leaves and twigs.” 

The Sanskrit ta- is also used virtually as a connective in the 
prose of the Brahmanas. I take as an example a passage from the 
story of the flood, Satapatha-Brahmana 1.8.1.5. A certain fish 
promised Manu that if he reared it until it was strong, he would, 
in a certain year, be saved from a flood by following its advice. 
Tam evam bhrtva samudram abhyavajahara. Sa yatithim tatsa- 
maim parididesa, tatithim samam navam upakalpyopasim cakre. 
Sa dugha utthite navam dpede. Tam sa matsya upanydpupluve. 
Tasya Sriige navah pisam pratimumoca. Tendttam uttaram girim 
abhidudrava. “ And it (acc.), he carried to the sea, having thus 
reared (it). And (it) what year from then <it> had indicated, in 
that year by fitting out a ship he followed its advice. And he, 
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when the flood came, boarded the ship. And to him that fish swam. 
And to its horn he fastened the ship’s painter. And by it<s help> 
he ran to that northern mountain.” 

No one who has read any Hittite can fail to be impressed with 
the Hittite character of the sentence structure in this passage, pro- 
vided we may interpret the stem ta- as equivalent to Hittite tas 
or nas. As a sample we may cite a few lines from the inaugural 
address of HattuSili§ III:+ Nu-kdén “OKUR I. NA Y®UHa-ah-ha 
da-ma-ds-sui-un. Na-an za-ah-hi-ia-nu-un. Nu-mu P[ISTAR}- 
GASAN.IA pi-ra-an hu-u-wa-is. Na-an hu-ul-li-ia-nu-un. Nu 
$U-an t-e-da-ah-hu-un. U®U Ha-at-tu-sé-an-ma ku-in pt-e har-ta, 
na-an-kén ar-ha da-ah-hu-un. Na-an hu-u-ma-an-da-an EGIR-pa 
a-se-8d-nu-nu-un. “U-MESPj-ra-an hu-u-i-ia-at-tal-lu-us-ma e-ip-pu- 
u-un. Na-és A.NA SES. JA hi-in-ku-un. “ And I shut the enemy 
in Hahha. And him I fought. And me my Lady I8tar helped. 
And him I smote. And I got the upper hand. Whatever Hittite, 
however, he had with <him>, (and) him I excepted. And him, 
each <one>, I established again <in his home>. The helpers, 
however, I took. And them I sent to my brother.” 

Whitney (Sanskrit Grammar p. xviii) characterized the Brah- 
manas as “the oldest and most primitive Indo-European prose.” 
Hittite proves that in sentence structure and style they differed but 
little from the parent Indo-European speech, or even from the 
Proto-Indo-European, which we are now for the first time in a 
position to infer. 

But we have not yet disposed of the difficulty which Ungnad 
and Friedrich discovered; while Indo-European *to- is clearly a 
pronominal stem with some traces of a connective force, Hittite ta 
is merely a connective with an affinity for the enclitic pronoun as. 
We have here, I think, strong evidence for Forrer’s*® theory that 
Hittite separated from the parent stock long before the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages (in the narrower sense) parted company. At that 
early date **to was a connective particle which stood at the begin- 
ning of its sentence or clause and was commonly followed by one 


* Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi 3. 6. 2. 8-13 = Gétze, Hattusilis 16. 
23-29. 

5 Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 61. 26f. (1921). See 
also Kretschmer, Glotta 14. 360-19 (1925); Sturtevant, Language 2. 25-34 
(1926). 
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or more enclitic pronouns or adverbs. Hittite preserves just that 
condition ; ‘but the Indo-European parent speech itself completed 
the amalgamation of particle and enclitic, yielding finally the state 
of affairs that we have seen in Homer and in the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana. 


II. Hittite asta — Sanskrit tatas 


The archaic ta, like its synonym nu, is frequently combined with 
enclitic particles and adverbs, and at least one of these combina- 
tions seems to have attained almost the status of an independent 
word. Hrozny (SH. 136) was right in deriving takku “if ” from 
ta; its second member is the enclitic -(ak)ku, which appears, for 


example, in the second paragraph of the Hittite Code: LU-na-ku 
SAL-na-ku (acc.) “either man or woman.” The conglomerate 
takku became so firmly established that it continued in use after ta 
in other combinations had been supplanted by nu. 

Another word whose use and position in the sentence connect it 
with ta is tasta “(et) deinde.”® There is an equivalent form nasta, 
which suggests an adverb asta “ deinde.” MHrozny (op. cit. 184 f.) 
records also man-asta “ sobald,” kuitman-asta “ sobald,” and nu-m- 
asta “ deinde autem.” If asta is to be connected with the pronoun 
as, the most natural analysis is as-ta. 'The meaning indicates that 
as is here a genitive-ablative, and ta may plausibly be identified 
with the connective ta, in case we find other evidence that that 
particle could be used as an enclitic. In that case we have three 
elements in tasta “et deinde,” and the analysis tas-ta is as fully 
justified as the analysis ta-asta. That is to say, we may have a 
conglomerate tas “ deinde” (from ta + a8) followed by ta “and” 
as an enclitic. 

In Sanskrit the nearest equivalent of tasta, in form and in 
meaning, is tatas “inde, deinde.” It consists of the pronominal 
stem ¢a- and an ablatival suffix tas, and represents Indo-European 
*to-tos, while Hittite tasta would correspond to an Indo-European 
*tos-to; the two words contain the same elements, but in reverse 
order. The connection of Skt. tatas and Hittite tasta on this basis 
may be considered fairly certain if we can find other instances of 
Hittite ta or of Indo-European *to (or full grade *te) as the final 





°Hrozny SH. 136, Forrer ZDMG, NF, 1. 208. 
6 
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member of a conglomerate, or if we can find other traces of Hittite 
*tas or of Indo-European *tos “ deinde.” 

There is no doubt that the Hittite connective ta was sometimes 
an enclitic. A clear case occurs in the Telepinu’ text, col. 2, line 
30: GISKU.HI.A-ui-Su-us-ta ZAG.DIB-za da-ah-hu-un, “ And 
their weapons from their hips I took.” If the sentence has the 
customary connective, it must be the enclitic ta. In KBo. 5. 2. 4. 58 
nu and ta are combined (nu-ut-ta). Hrozny (SH. 136) is proba- 
bly right in his tentative derivation of natta “ not ” from *na (cog- 
nate with J.-E. *ne) and ta. 

The Hittite medio-passive third person singular present shows 
four different, but apparently equivalent, forms, which may be il- 
lustrated by kisa, kiga-ri “ he becomes,” iya-tta, iya-ttari “ he goes.” 
It is fairly evident that the final ri of the second and fourth forms 
is of the nature of an appended particle, and it is quite possible 
that tya-tta originally differed from kisa in the addition of the con- 
nective ta. In that case, of course, we must identify it with the 
secondary ending *to of the I.-E. middle voice. 

More certain is the J.-E. enclitic particle *te or *to, in Skt. u-ta 
“and, also, even,” Gk. jre “ “when,” aire “ again,” etc.® 
’ This must be identified with Hittite ta, whose use as an enclitic is 
thus justified. 

As far as I know Hittite does not show an independent word 
*tas; but such an element may fairly be inferred from one or two 
conglomerates other than tasta. The second member of nasma 
“or” seems to be the enclitic connective ma, which marks a weak 
contrast ;® but there is no such word as *nas. We must suppose 
that there was a conglomerate *tasma, correlative with takku “ if” 
(see above p. 177), and that nasma was formed on its analogy, just 
as nas replaced tas, nasta replaced taSta, etc. 

Not only takku “ if,” but also nassu “ either ” may be correlated 
with nasma, and i suspect that the prior element of nassu is an- 
other echo of *tas “deinde.” The final element u is surely to be 
identified with the Sanskrit enclitic particle uw or a, which is ap- 
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* KBo. 3. 1. =Forrer, Die Boghazkéitexte in Umschrift 2. 23 = Hrozny 
BoSt. 3. 114; translated by Friedrich, Der Alte Orient 24. 3. 9. 

*See Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen 2. 2. 731 ff. 
*See Sommer, Boghazkéi-Studien 4. 44; Ungnad ZDMG@ 74. 417. 
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pended to pronouns, particles, and certain infinitives, and which 
means “also, but, whereas, now, forthwith.” In Gothic the same 
enclitic functions as an interrogative particle. In Greek an ap- 
pended v forms several adverbs, such as ravv “very much.” This 
is of course the same word which we have already noticed as the 
prior member of Sanskrit uta “ and,” etc. (p. 178). Probably this 
same wu is to be recognized as an element in the Hittite enclitic 
(ak) ku “either, or” (see above p. 177). 

In outlining the peculiarities of the I.-E. pronominal declension 
Brugmann *° has this to say: “In einer Anzahl von Kasus er- 
scheinen seit urindogermanischer Zeit zwischen der ‘ Wurzel’ und 
dem eigentlichen Kasusformans gewisse Bildungselemente, die mit 
dazu dienen, die betreffenden Kasus im Paradigma formantisch zu 
charakterisieren. ... Die zu weitester Verbreitung gekommenen 
unter diesen . . . Elementen sind sm, und si, s, z. B. ai. Lok. ta- 
sm-in Abl. td-sm-at neben Akk. td-m, ... Dat. ai. td-sy-at got. 
pi-z-at neben Akk. ai. td-m got. Jd. Wie diese Zwischenelemente 
in diese Formen hineingekommen sind, ist zumteil noch zu erken- 
nen.” 

Later on (p. 362) he recognizes the necessity of assuming m 
alongside of sm in pronominal forms. In certain languages, he 
says, the s may have been lost before m by a regular phonetic 
change. “ Dagegen unterliegt nach den bis jetzt erkannten Laut- 
gesetzen die Annahme von Schwund von s vor m fiir dem West- 
germ. (ahd. demu usw.), das Lit. (¢amui usw.) und das Slav’ tomu 
usw. grossen Bedenken. Das Verhiltnis der Formen der letzteren 
Sprachen zu denen der anderen Sprachen bedarf demnach noch der 
Aufklarung.” 

A complete explanation is offered by the assumption that the 
Sanskrit ablative tasmat comes from a stem *tos-me- and the Lith- 
uanian dative tamui from a stem *to-me. In the first instance we 
have the particle *tos (Hittite *tas) extended by a particle *me, 
which is, no doubt, identical with Hittite ma “ aber ”; that is, the 
base of Skt. tasmat is identical with the Hittite *tasma “ or,” 
which we have inferred as the source of nasma “or.” In the sec- 
ond case we have the particle *to (Hittite ta) extended by the 
same particle, and this stem is similarly reflected in Hittite by 
namma “next, besides, again.” Since, however, Hittite shows no 





1° Grundriss 27. 2. 308. 
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pronominal forms or case endings appended to *tasma or to *tam- 
ma, we may fairly conclude that case forms of I.-E. *to- which 
show (s)m were developed after the separation of Hittite from 
the parent stock. 

The element *sme in the case forms of the demonstrative and 
personal pronouns has sometimes been identified with the Sanskrit 
enclitic particle sma. That connection must be definitely given 
up, but it is fairly clear that sma grew out of the same soil. The 
semantic and syntactic equivalence of sma with Greek pév was de- 
monstrated by Delbriick.1t Their function is to emphasize the 
word which they follow. The emphasized word regularly occupies 
the first place in its clause. Both particles are especially common 
after other particles, pronouns, and demonstratives. For our pur- 
pose the common use after the to-stem is of especial interest; e. g. 
Rigveda 1.12.8: Yas tudm Agne havispatir ditam deva saparyatt, 
tasya sma pravita bhava, “ What sacrificer, God Agni, honors thee 
as messenger, of him be thou the helper.” The use of 16 pév, etc. 
in Greek is too familiar to need illustration. 

Now, if the particle in question had this affinity for the to-stem 
at the time when the nearly equivalent particles *to and *tos were 
used side by side, we get an explanation of the initial sibilant of 
Skt. sma; it comes from an incorrect analysis of **tos-me under 
the influence of the alternative *to. 

This particle *me, which lies at the base of Skt. sma and Gk. pév 
is pretty certainly to be identified with the Hittite enclitic ma 
“aber,” which we have already had occasion to mention. This 
word is unlike pév and sma in that it has developed a clear con- 
nective force; but its similarity to them in other respects is too 
striking to be accidental. It emphasizes the word to which it is 
appended, and this word regularly stands at the head of its clause. 
Furthermore it is especially common after pronouns and other 
particles. Particularly noteworthy is the frequent position of 
Hittite ma and Gk. yév in the second place in a group of pronouns 
and particles at the beginning of a sentence; mahhan-ma-za : 
érei pev ovv, kinun-ma-wa-za-kan : ov pév aot wore. Hittite ma, to 
be sure, is not commonly appended to the particles ta and nu, as 
sma and pév are coupled to the pronouns from I.-E. *to-; but traces 





11 Vergleichende Syntax der Indogermanischen Sprachen 2. 506-511. 
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of such a use in prehistoric times are preserved in the particles 
nasma and nammia, which were discussed above. 

Since we must combine Hittite ma with the interposed me of the 
J.-E. pronominal declension (whose vowel is preserved, for in- 


stance, in Aeolic dupe “us” from I.-E. *ns-me), we must trace 


Skt. sma to I.-E. *sme, rather than to *smn, with nil-grade beside 
the full grade of Gk. pév. It follows that Greek pév is I.-E. *me + 
nm. Such an appended yv is familiar in Greek (xé: xév, w: viv, 
mpoobe : rpocbev, the v-moveable of Attic and Hellenistic litera- 
ture). 

Brugmann (see above, p. 179) mentions beside (s)me two other 
elements which are often interposed between stem and ending in 
the I.-E. pronouns, namely s and si. Here also s may come from 
I.-E. *tos, so that Skt. tasyai is to be analyzed as tas-yai. Some- 
what more certain is the derivation of the two forms of the I.-E. 
genitive singular masculine *toso and *tosio from the genitive- 
ablative *tos with an extension either in o or in io. Brugmann 
remarks: 1? “ Ktymologische Zusammengehorigkeit des s von so, 
sito mit dem zugleich ablativeschen s (es, os) <anderer> Stamm- 
klassen ist sehr wahrscheinlich.” 

There is, then, considerable evidence that Proto-Indo-European 
possessed a particle **tos “inde, deinde” beside **to “et,” and 
that the two might be combined in either order, **to-tos yielding 
Skt. tatas, and **tos-to Hittite tasta. As we have seen, the ex 
istence of Hittite asta “deinde” and the certain analysis of the 
Hittite nominative tas into ta-as “ et is” show that *ta3 “ deinde ” 
consists of ta -++ as. This latter analysis must, of course, be pushed 
back into Proto-Indo-European ; **tos “ deinde ” was composed of 
**to, followed by **os, genitive-ablative of the pronominal stem 
**o-. From the Indo-European point of view it is surprising that 
**to + os yielded **tos with a short vowel. Apparently something 
like elision prevailed at the very early time here under discussion. 


Ill. The Ablative 


Originally, then, I.-E. *totos (Skt. tatas) consisted of *to “ et” 
and *tos “deinde ”; but as soon as the anaphoric value of the ele- 
ment *fo came to be predominant, there was no meaning left for the 





* Grundriss 2°. 2. 161. 
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syl! ble *tos but “after, from.” This stage was certainly reached 
before the close of the Indo-European period, and we shall pres- 
ently see reason to believe that it must be pushed back to a time 
before the separation of Hittite from the parent stock. 

At any rate, whether our etymology of *tos be accepted or not, 
Indo-European made fairly wide use of this element as a suffix 
forming ablatival adverbs. These were formed from pronominal 
stems, (Skt. tatas “inde,” yatas “ unde,” amutas “ illinc ”), from 
adverbs (Gk. évrés, Lat. intus “ within,” Gk. éxrés “ outside,” Skt. 
abhitas “on both sides ”), and also from noun-stems (Skt. mukha- 
tas “from the mouth,” hrt-tas “from the heart,” Lat. caelitus 
“from heaven,” penitus “from within,” radicitus “ from the root.” 
Peculiarly interesting, as showing how nearly independent the 
element tas still was in Vedic times, is patsu-tas “from the feet ” ; 
for patsu is a locative plural case-form. Fick’ called attention to 
the fact that Greek #raros beside Skt. yaknas and Latin tecin-oris) 
and other genitives of the same type may be inherited ablatives 
with our suffix tos. He advanced this as merely one factor in the 
problem of the origin of the + in the declension of the Greek neuter 
n-stems, and that is the way it must probably be regarded; ** but 
‘it was an important factor. 

If the suffix *tos, whatever its origin, was in existence at the 
time of the I.-E. loss of unaccented short vowels, we might expect 
to find a weak grade *ts. As a matter of fact, that is the case- 
ending of the ablative singular of all Hittite nouns. It is usually 
written by the sign az (e. g. u-e-te-na-az “ unda”), but sometimes 
we have za instead (e. g. za-ah-hi-ya-za “from the battle,”)?* and 
the ablative of several pronouns ends in ez (e.g. kez from kas 
“ this ””). 

We are, of course, not compelled to ascribe the loss of the vowel 
in the ending *tos to I.-E. ablaut changes. The loss may have 
occurred in Hittite itself, as a result of a stress accent on the stem 
of the word. But whether the loss of the vowel be I.-E. or Hittite, 
we can scarcely separate the Hittite ablative ending ¢s from the 
J.-E. ablatival *tos. 





18 Bezzenberger’s Beitrige zur Kunde der Indogermanischen Sprache 5. 
183 (1880). 
14See Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik*, 233. 
15 Cf. Sommer, Boghazkéi-Studien 7. 18?. 
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The following suggestions are based upon the assumption th. t ts 
is the nil-grade of *tos, and therefore they are advanced with less 
confidence. If the suffix *tos was appended to o-stems before the 
date of the ablaut changes the resultant *otos was similar to the 
combination that is commonly supposed to have yielded the length- 
ened grade in nominatives like Doric zws from **pédos. 

In dental stems of this type the I.-E. languages show various 
simplifications of the consonant group ¢s which must have resulted 
in the first place. Most commonly we find s, as in Avestan haur- 
vatas “ salvation ” (stem haurvatat-), Gk. 6Adrns “ wholeness,” Lat. 
sacerdés “priest.” In Sanskrit ¢ appears for original final ts, as 
in pat “foot” (cognate with Doric ws) and sarvatat “ totality ” 
(cognate with Av. haurvatds). In Gothic we meet such forms as 
ménodps “month” and weitwéps “witness.” The Gothic forms 
cannot have been inherited, since ts would yield Germanic ss; they 
must be reformations on the model of nominatives which regularly 
retained the case-ending s. The same may well be true of some at 
least of the numerous words which show s alone (sacerdés, etc.). 
It is altogether likely, however, that the final group ts was variously 
simplified to ¢ or to s in the Indo-European period, according to 
the initial sound of the next word. Very likely the group remained 
unchanged under some circumstances (¢. g. before a vowel), but 
I do not know of any evidence that it did. 

Very few Hittite dental stems have come to light, and I know of 
only one whose nominative has been discovered. Even that one 
word is always written with the ideogram UD “ day,” and we there- 
fore know of its stem only from phonetic complements; the nomi- 
native is written UD-az.*® 

The operation of these same factors upon **otos, our assumed 
Proto-Indo-European ablative of the o-stems, would yield an I.-E. 
lengthened grade + nil grade, *-dts, and this might appear in the 
historic languages either as 6¢ or as 6s. It is customary to assume 
*d as the original ending of the ablative, but it is generally agreed 
that *6¢ would satisfy all the requirements of the problem. I find 
the alternative form *és in the Greek adverbs like as, odrws “ thus,” 
cados “ well,” while otrw, Laconian «, as well as Delphian oixw 
“from home,” represent the form with *ét. Elsewhere, as far as 





1° See Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 41 f. 
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I know, Indo-European languages preserve traces only of the latter 
form or of *ét. The Hittite ending az is analogous to the nomina- 
tive UD-az. In neither case is there an indication of a long vowel, 
but we cannot determine at present whether the Hittite ortho- 
graphy indicates vowel quantity. Certainly it did not do so con- 


sistently. 





BRIEF NOTE 
The Collecting of Coins in India 


Harly in 1926, Mr. Howland Wood, of the Numismatic Museum 
in New York City, was kind enough to lend Miss Adelaide Ru- 
dolph, M. A., and myself, as members of the American Oriental 
Society, a selection of Indian coins, in order to decipher the 
inscriptions for the Numismatic Museum. One hundred and 
twenty of these were from Kangra, a town and district in the 
Punjab, and dated from 1330 to 1610 a. p. Sixty had already 
been identified; and, with the aid of these and of Cunningham’s 
Coins of Mediaeval India and Taylor’s Alphabet, we were able to 
make out the inscriptions on fifty-seven more, the remaining three 
having no lettering, but only the characteristic figures. Later, 
we examined twenty or thirty from other parts of India; but, as 
the provenience of most of these was unknown, we have not, so 
far, been quite as successful. None the less, they have furnished 
a very fascinating numismatic study. 

The study of Indian coins is of great interest, both paleograph- 
ically and for dialectic variants; it is also especially valuable, as 
Rapson and his predecessors, as well as contemporary fellow- 
workers, have fully proved, in regard to a country like India, whose 
history is so difficult to unravel. 

The present is a particularly good time for collecting Indian 
coins. Many missionaries and others, located in up-country sta- 
tions in more or less backward communities, have small collections 
which, though incomplete, are of interest and value. If the 
owners who are members of our Society could be prevailed on 
to donate their own hoards of coins and induce others who are not 
members to do likewise, the aggregate would probably be a very 
valuable collection; and the worth would be greatly enhanced if 
the provenience of the coins was in each case carefully noted. 
India is opening up so rapidly that native types of coinage are 
disappearing before western influence. Besides, tourists, in their 
zeal for souvenirs, will soon create a demand for native and 
ancient coins. This will not only put an inflated money value on 
genuine examples, but will cause counterfeits to flourish. So that 
the sooner an effort is made for a general collection of Indian 


coins, the better. 
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These gifts of coins might be made directly to the American 
Oriental Society to be available to scholars of Indology, and 
should be sent to the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, 
628 W. 114th Street, New York, N. Y. They could then be pvt 
on permanent loan with the American Numismatic Society in 
New York City, to be always available in their fine building and 
center in the metropolis for the future use of scholars who may 
be interested. 

This is the immediate appeal which Miss Rudolph and myself 
as students of things Indian would make to the American Oriental 


Society. 
Lucia C. G. GRIEvz. 


Westerleigh, Staten Island, N. Y. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Religion of the Rigveda. By H. D. Griswotp. New York: 
OxForD UNIvERsITY Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 
xxiv + 392 pp. Price $4.20. 


This volume is one of the Religious Quest of India series. The 
purpose of the series is to create a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of Indian religious ideas on the part of Christians, and of 
Christianity on the part of Indians. The authors are expected to 
approach their tasks with full sympathy for things Indian, coupled 
with an abiding faith in Christianity. Along with this they must 
have scholarship which commands the respect of those who read 
their production. All these qualifications Dr. Griswold possesses. 
He has, therefore, given us a thoroughly readable book, semi- 
popular in style, sympathetic toward the Vedic religion, scholarly 
in outlook, everywhere loyal to his own Christian faith. 

After an introductory section, dealing with the antecedents of 
the Rigvedic age, the Rigvedic age itself, and the Rigvedic book, 
we enter on the main part of the work, which deals with the Vedic 
gods, including Soma, the divine drink, and with the eschatology 
of the Rigveda. The concluding section deals with the Rigveda 
and later Hindu developments, and with the Rigvedic religion as 
a preparation for Christianity. As is fitting, the central part of 
the book is best. The third section is the least satisfactory. The 
book throughout lays no claim to original or new ideas; it rather 
presents in a fairly concise form the general opinion of scholars 
who have already dealt with the subject, checked up by a scholar 
capable of estimating and evaluating their work, and conservative 
enough not to be led astray. Numerous citations from the Rig- 
veda, including entire hymns, often in new translation by the 
author, illustrate his conclusions. 

In keeping with the author’s general conservative attitude, he 
does not attempt to solve some of the unsettled questions which 
he introduces, such as the original home of the Aryans, and the 
identification of the Soma plant. He would connect the Aryan 
invasion of India with the period of the establishing of Kassite 
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and Mitaéni dominion in Mesopotamia, and of the Boghaz-kii 
inscriptions and the Tel-el-Amarna letters. This seems plausible. 
He would have been in accord with the latest and most authori- 
tative writers, however, had he taken account of the changing of 
river courses in the Panjab since the first Aryan invasions. 

The impression one has after reading the book is that it should 
be entitled “ The Gods of the Rigveda,” rather than “The Religion 
of the Rigveda.” For the whole field of the cultus is practically 
ignored ; an entire chapter is assigned to Varuna and the Adityas, 
one to Agni, one to Indra and so on. The consequence is that we 
have, within the limits of space available, an encyclopedic treat- 
ment of the Vedic gods, conservative in conclusions, and admirably 
expressed. For a description of the ritual and of the elaborate 
system of officiating priests and their functions, one must turn 
elsewhere. The treatment of such matters as the “sin” which is 
so repugnant to Varuna is not thoroughly convincing ; one wonders 
if at times the writer does not himself succumb to the “ psycho- 
logical fallacy ” to which he refers, and read into passages the 
ideas of a later time. The distinction between the rta of Varuna 
and that of Indra and of Agni is well made; Varuna is Lord of 
ethical law, Indra of cosmic law, and Agni of the ritual order. 
Indra, too, is the god of heroic action, an apotheosis of traits 
which the Aryans lost more or less through the influence of 
climate and fusion with the aborigines. 

In its class the book is excellent. What we now need is a book 
on broader lines. Hitherto works on Vedic religion have, more or 
less, been wholly dependent on philological resources. The next 
work on the subject should take larger account of the psychology 
and the evolution of religion, and of the fact that the pre-Aryan 
inhabitants of India must have made large contributions to mod- 
ern Hinduism, and probably contributed something to the later 
phases of Vedic religion. The inconsistent attitude of writers 
on Indian origins generally is manifested by Dr. Griswold; in 
some passages (pp. 336 ff.) the influence of Dravidian culture on 
later and even early Hinduism is acknowledged, while in other 
passages the germ of all that is in modern Hinduism seems to 
be found in the Veda. A historico-critical study of the Vedas, 
such as has been made of the Old Testament, would yield most 
valuable results. We must also wait for the results of recent 
archaeological discoveries. Until these are known, it will be a 
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perilous task to write a new history of Indian religion based 
solely on literary monuments. The spade may at any time dis- 
credit hitherto accepted results. 

Naturally there are a few slips in the book; for instance, the 
twice-made statement that the gods of Hinduism number 33,000,- 
000, instead of the thirty-three crores, or 330,000,000, universally 
accepted. But these defects are of minor importance, and Dr. 
Griswold’s book is readable, helpful, and dependable. 


GrEorGE Wm. Brown. 
College of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Religion and Folklore of Northern India. By WILLIAM CROOKE. 
Prepared for the press by R. E. EntHoven. New York: 
Oxrorp UNIvERsITY Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 
471. Price $7.00. 


In 1894 the late Dr. W. Crooke published his Introduction to 
the Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, at Allaha- 
bad. A second edition was printed in London in 1896 under the 
title, Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India. This has 
remained the only work of its kind for thirty years, and has 
rendered indispensable service to all who sought to understand 
the culture of the masses of India, especially their religious beliefs 
and practices. 

Dr. Crooke was long a careful student of Indian life. His 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, in 
four volumes, appeared in 1896. This work was preceded by two 
on rural Indian matters. After his retirement from active admin- 
istration, he continued to devote himself to Indian studies. His 
editorial work included Risley’s People of India (1915), Tod’s 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1920), and Tavernier’s 
Travels in India (1925). He wrote numerous articles on Indian 
religious subjects for the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
(1908-1921). Moreover, since his earlier book on popular religion 
appeared, much has been written on various aspects of the subject. 
Monographs, Census Reports, and official surveys of tribes and 
castes have appeared. Among the latter, the works of Thurston 
(1909), Rose (1911-1919), Russell (1916), and Enthoven (1920- 
1922) deserve special mention. The author rewrote his older 
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work, making use of this large amount of new material to bring 
the subject down to date. The field of the study has been limited 
to Northern India, the Deccan, and the Bombay Presidency; but 
the author has drawn from other parts of India for illustrative 
material. The volume of the new book is about one-fifth greater 
than the old, and the analysis of the subject matter has been 
expanded from twelve to seventeen chapters. The point of view 
is essentially the same as in the previous work; but the body of 
illustrative material is greater. The book shows the extent to 
which Indian life is saturated with primitive belief and practice, 
and also how higher and lower cultures are mingled at all levels 
of society, and in all the larger religious groups. 

Dr. Crooke says that the book is devoted to the investigation 
of the “mob of godlings, ghosts and goblins, spirits kindly and 
malignant, who constitute the pantheon of the peasant. Largely 
due to the influence of Christianity and Islam, the peasant dis- 
plays an increasing belief in one omnipotent Creator, and he 
believes in the power of the greater gods. The better-class village 
in the plains usually possesses a shrine dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, 
or one of the Mother goddesses, Devi and her sisters, built or 
_ endowed by the village land-owner or money-lender, and served 
by a Brahman priest or a member of one of the ascetic orders. 
He will bow before the shrine or make an offering, or he will visit 
the temples of the higher gods when he is going on pilgrimage to 
some holy place. But his real faith is placed in his village god- 
lings, and at some crisis of his life—when epidemic disease breaks 
out, when his crops wither in the drought, when his wife craves 
the boon of a male child—it is from the godling of his tribe, caste 
or hamlet that he seeks relief. ... The greater gods are always 
in reserve to remove his trouble, but he does not trouble himself 
by inquiring from what class of divinity his relief is to be won. 
And, after all, there is no strict line of division between god and 
godling, and many godlings have been promoted to the rank of 
gods.” 

An important point, which was made in 1896, is that “ the 
higher gods were, and usually are, known as Deva, ‘ the shining 
ones,’ a title which, like many others, has lost much of its dignity ; 
for the word Deo now denotes a class of demons. . . . The deriv- 
ative of this term, Devata or Deota, has become the name which 
the Indian peasant applies to his godlings.” The author makes 
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a broad line of distinction between the classes of godlings as im- 
pure and pure. The latter are respectable and are on their way 
to higher rank; the former are the godlings of the menial and the 
scavenger, with whom no decent Hindu will have relations. The 
process by which godlings are promoted is simple. When a chief 
of a forest tribe, for example, becomes for the sake of respectabil- 
ity an orthodox Hindu, he brings with him his tribal or village 
god, who becomes an incarnation of Vishnu or a manifestation of 
Siva. Again, when a village shrine gains a reputation for miracu- 
lous cures of spirit diseases, like epilepsy, or when barren women 
gain children by resorting to it, a Brahman or an ascetic takes 
possession of it as a working concern, and develops it according 
to orthodox rule. 

The writer points out that the religion of the peasant is based 
largely on the feeling of fear. While there are some beneficent 
divinities, like the kindly spirits of the ancestral dead, who become 
testy if they fail to receive due suit and service, and the guardian 
spirits of the house, of cattle and of the field; still, as is shown 
in numerous instances, the peasant is encompassed by myriad 
forms of evil, such as the Evil Eye, the Bhit and other demons, 
the godlings which cause disease, and the machinations of the 
witch. All of these, being essentially local, are, in their activity, 
confined to the village, the tribe, or the clan. And the village 
depends for its protection from spiritual or temporal evil on its 
own godling, who is served, not by a Brahman priest, but by an 
officiant of the lower grade who, being likewise native to the vil- 
lage, understands the ways of the local spirits, and knows how 
to conciliate or coerce them. After a local shrine becomes known 
beyond its own boundaries because of the workings of miracles 
or the cure of disease and the removal of other evils at the place, 
it is taken over by a Brahman who manages it to his own advan- 
tage, and the local godling, sooner or later, is recognized as an 
incarnation of one of the greater gods or goddesses.. Eventually, 
it becomes known by some descriptive name, or by one derived 
from its place of origin. 

The book is, for the most part, a recital of beliefs and practices 
concerning nature divinities and the godlings of the village and 
their worship; the godlings of disease; the malevolent dead and 
demons; the spirit basis of disease and of misfortune; primitive 
medicine; the evil eye; the worship of material objects, fire, ani- 
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mals, serpents, plants and trees; rites of fertility and agriculture; 
and magic and witchcraft. 

The words Aushadhipati (p. 38) and Dharamnath (p. 338) are 
misspelled. Should the word be “ Gerar” (p. 167) or “ Girar” 
(p. 273)? The word “safe” (p. 368) is wrong. The paragraph 
at the bottom of page 176 is out of place. The index is by no 
means as complete as it should be, and, even for some of the topics 
chosen, it is far from adequate. 

The book will remain for a long time to come a most useful 
collection of material on the popular religion and folklore of 
northern India, especially for administrators, educators, religious 
workers and students. 

GEORGE W. Brices. 

Drew Theological Seminary. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


In April 1925 the Kern Institute was founded at the University of 
. Leiden, to promote the study of Indian archaeology in its widest sense, 
that is, the investigation of the antiquities, not only of India proper, but 
also of Further India, Indonesia, Ceylon, and, in fact, all territories 
influenced by Indian civilisation, as well as the study of the ancient his- 
tory of these countries, the history of their art, their epigraphy, icono- 
graphy, and numismatics. The Institute is in possession of a library and 
of collections of photographs, slides, casts of sculptures, rubbings of in- 
scriptions and other materials connected with these studies. Students 
from abroad, who wish to avail themselves of the facilities thus offered, 
will be cordially welcome. It has further taken in hand the publication 
of an “ Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology,” and it is also pro- 
posed, in an introductory note, to survey the chief archaeological dis- 
coveries made in the course of the year, with the addition, if funds permit, 
of a few good illustrations. 

The annual subscription is 5 guilders ($2.00) for ordinary members 
and 25 guilders for patrons. The payment of 100 guilders (or 500 guilders 
for patrons) will entitle one to life-membership. The Committee in charge 
consists of J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. D., President; N. J. Krom, Ph. D., Vice-Presi- 
dent ; J. H. Kramers, LL. D., Hon. Secretary; R. A. Kern, N. I. C.S. (ret.), 
Hon. Treasurer; A. W. Byvanck, Ph. D.; J. P. B. De Josselin De Jong, 
Ph. D.; and M. W. De Visser, Ph. D. 
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ON THE MANICHAEAN WORD NOXVIR IN TURFAN 
PAHLAVI 


A. VY. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


For THE stuDy of Manichaeism it is not without importance to 
determine the etymology and full significance of the Turfan Pahlavi 
word nézvir (written nvxvyr in the Estrangelo script of the 
documents) which occurs in one of the eschatological Fragments, 
M. 473 a, recto, line 5; see F. W. K. Miiller, Handschriftenreste, 
2. 22, Berlin, 1904. 

Miiller, op. cit., p. 22, transliterated the word as ndkhvér and 
rendered it with a query by the adjective ‘ urspriinglich( ?).’ 
Andreas, whom Miiller quotes with thanks for the suggestion 
while his own epoch-making monograph was in course of printing, 
op. cit., p. 111 top, made the following proofsheet comment: 
‘naxvér, nuxyvér—Fiirst, princeps (von einem Alteren naruéar), 
hier: der an der Spitze aller Geschépfe stehende, der Urmensch.’ 
Although the etymology proposed by Andreas is unacceptable, he 
was on the right track when he sensed in the term and the context 
of the passage an allusion to the Primal Man. But later, Andreas 
appears to have changed his view and to have regarded the word 
simply as an adjective, ‘ uranfianglich,’ according to the quotation 
given by Reitzenstein, Das manddische Buch, p. 50, in Sitzb. 
Heidelberger Ak. Wiss., 1919. Earlier in the interim Bartho- 
lomae, Zum AirWb. p. 48 (Strassburg, 1906), left the meaning 
with a question mark, ‘ndkhvér —? —,’ but discussed the ety- 
mology of ‘ndékh, as referred to more fully below. Salemann, 
Manich. Studien I, p. 98 (St. Petersburg, 1908, in Zap. Imp. Akad. 
Nauk, 8. 10, p. 98) repeated the view of Andreas, ‘ fiirst,’ but gave 
further consideration later to néxvir in his Manichaica IV, pp. 
43-44 (Izv. Imp. Akad. Nauk, 1912). He recognized that the 
word was a compound, suggesting first that Phl. vir (vér) might 
possibly mean ‘man’ and calling attention to Arabic nizwar,’ (pl. 





* We may compare the proper name Nawwdr or Nixwdr (found several 
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naxdwira), ‘a high personage,’ (evidently a loan-word from the 
Persian), but was inclined on the whole to see in it the other 
Pahlavi word vir, ‘insight,’ and he concluded ‘ nérvér wire also 
“wer mit urvernunft (dsn6 zratus) begabt ist.”’ He did not, 
however, translate the passage entire, thus leaving the matter rather 
indefinite. Scheftelowitz, Die Entstehung d. manich. Religion, 
p. 64, cf. 52 (Giessen, 1922), rendered adjectivally by ‘ urspriing- 
lich.” Christensen, in 1907 and 1925, as cited below, had some 
significant comments to add concerning the use of the term as a 
survival in Sasanian officialdom, reference to which in detail will 
be made hereafter. Schaeder, in his well-balanced Studien zum 
antiken Synkretismus, p. 278, n. 1, p. 283 (Leipzig, 1927), as 
issued in collaboration with Reitzenstein, appears to have followed 
the later view of Andreas, like that of Miiller, in regarding the 
word as an adjective, meaning ‘ uranfanglich.’ 

The general trend of all these attempts to define the word is 
certainly correct in so far as seeking to find the idea of ‘ primordial, 
primal’ in its connotation. The fault, it would appear, lies in 
interpreting the TPhl. term nézvir as an adjective instead of 
recognizing in it a compound noun. The sense of the passage 
. shows this, and the etymology can be made clear. 

(1) The first element, nvx = néz, when used by itself, unques- 
tionably has the meaning ‘beginning’ in the Turfan Pahlavi 
Fragments, see M. 4b, line 14 (Miiller, 2. 53 top) ayé ac néz, 
‘thou art from the beginning,’ likewise in M. 2, aé has vd aé néz, 
‘from eternity and from the beginning,’ as cited by Miiller, Sitzb. 
Kgl. Pr. Akad. Wiss., 51, p. 1083, Berlin, 1905. In composition 
it occurs several times, néxzdd, ‘ primogenitus’ (Miiller, p. 49, 70, 
80, in which latter instance it is written ndhzdd, cf. Miiller, p. 7, 
on the interchange of x and h). It is found also in the proper 
name Noxa’él (cf. TPhl. Ripa’él, Gabra’él, Miza’él, etc.), M. 13 in 
Miller, Handschriftenreste, p. 45,n. 1. While there may be some 
discussion as to the basic form and etymology of néz there is no 
uncertainty as to its meaning.” 





times in Firdausi, as a leading man under Khusrau II) as was done long 
ago by Néldeke, Gesch. d. Perser und Araber, p. 153 n., Leiden, 1879. 

?On the question as to the basic form and etymology of nda, Bartho- 
lomae, Zum AirWb. p. 48, drawing attention to the relations between ndz 
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(2) The second element (-vir) of this composite substantive is 
certainly to be connected with the familiar Indo-Germanic word 
for ‘man, hero,’ Skt. vira-, Av. vira-, Lat. vir, Gk. jpws (?), A. 8. 
wer, also in A. S. and Eng. wer-geld, wer-wulf. 

The designation nédrvir assuredly means simply ‘ Ur-mensch, 
the Primal Man’ of Manichaeism. Its well-known Zoroastrian 
prototype in the Avesta is Gaya Maratan, written separately as two 
words, which became a single word in Sasanian times as shown by 
the Book Pahlavi Gaydmart to which Turfan Phl. Noézvir (or 
seemingly then pronounced Ndzvér) would fully correspond as 
Mani’s interpretative equivalent for the older Iranian conception 
of Primal Man, which he adopted so prominently into his religion.*® 
Furthermore, the context of the lines under consideration (as im- 
mediately to be quoted) shows that ndzvir is a direct appositive 
noun in explanation of the words 6é nar dam, ‘ that male creature 
(creation), which immediately precede the designation ‘ Primal 
Man ’—thus giving a clear sense, as translated below. We may 
accordingly discard the idea of considering the word as an adjective 
instead of a compound noun, ‘ Primal Man,’ and may equally reject 
the proposal to associate its last element -vir with the rather rare 
Avestan word *vira- ‘ understanding’ and its kin,* since the intel- 


lectual aspect is at once provided for by the next following attributes 
of the Primal Man in Manichaeism, ‘(namely) the First Wisdom 
and Knowledge.’ 

The three lines concerned in this discussion are an excerpt from 
the eschatological Fragment (M. 473 a, ll. 4-6) and the coming of 
Primal Man at the end of the world may therefore be given with 





and naw in the BkPhl. and TPhl. word for ‘ primus,’ made two suggestions 
as follows. He allowed the possibility either of assuming an older Iranian 
base *nahya- and connecting it with the Vedic root nas, ‘ to be attached ’; 
or, as he thought more probable, the postulation of an older Iranian 
*naxya-, Idg. *nequo-, cf. Goth. néhv-, ‘new,’ and our own Eng. newt. In 
any case the form née implies a u (v) sound as its ultimate original in 
formation, and consequently a labial assimilation of an earlier a too. See 
Jackson, Av. Gram. § 39. 

* Mani, it must be remembered, laid possibly even more stress on pri- 
mordial beginnings than he did on the evil of the continuance of existence 
and life itself. 

“Concerning this somewhat uncommon word *vira see Bartholomae, 
AirWb. 1454. 
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suggested restorations of the broken parts (easily supplied) as 
follows : 
Pas xrad’sahr * yazd han ké //// (= ast)® 
naxist dé nar dim noxvir //// (= ég)" pratimén 
zrad tid danis(n) //// (= dyad)® 


which may be rendered thus in the light of the suggestions offered: 


‘Then the God of the Realm (Aeon) of Wisdom, he who 
[is] the first, that male creature Primal Man, [namely] the 
First Wisdom and Knowledge [shall come( ?) | 


Consequently, the etymology and meaning of nézvir, as referring 
to the Primal Man in this eschatological passage, seems to rest 
assured. 

Before bidding adieu to the subject, we must consider the ques- 
tion as to whether TPhl. nézvir (*nazvir or *naxvér) occurs in a 
proper name or official title in Sasanian times as appears from the 
Byzantine Greek historians and other writers. Years ago (1895) 
Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 219-229, s. v. Nayar and 
*Nayaragan, gave a full collection of these occurrences, including, 
besides the Greek forms and Pers.-Arab instances, also Armen. 
Nixorakan and Arab. al-Nayirajin. Citing Noldeke, Gesch. Pers. 
. . - Tabari, p. 152, n. 2, he gives the name of a Persian general 
under Chosroes I (in 554 and 556 a.D.) as 6 Naxopaydy according 
to Agathias 3. 2; 3. 20, 22, 24, 27; 4. 23; also (like Néldeke) he 
mentions 6 Naxdepyav in Menander, Frag. 11 (ed. Dindorf, Hist. 
Graect Minores, 2. p. 28), and again (p. 289) he cites from 
Menander, Frag. 46 (op. cit., p. 91), MeBodys 6 Savvayoept-yav = 
Sapvaxopavyns Theophylactus, 3. 15; 7. 11 (San- being a corruption 
of Sar- ‘head, chief’). Justi rightly translated this appellative 
as ‘das Haupt der Nay“aran, der oberste N.’, considering the term 





5 For the anaptyctic vowel (é =’), see Bartholomae, Sitzb. Heidelberger 
Ak. Wiss. 1923, p. 28, 29, together with his references. 

* Among the numerous instances in support of supplying ast, ‘is,’ see 
M. 18 line 1 ( = Miiller, p. 34 top) and the occurrences in Salemann, Man. 
Stud. I, p. 167. 

7 The izafa (€g) ‘namely,’ will exactly fill the space. 

* For supplying the lacuna by dydd subj. sg., see the references to the 
subjunctive forms including dydn, ‘I shall come,’ as listed by Salemann, 
Man. Stud. I, p. 53. 
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to be either a title or a family name. His etymological attempt 
to connect ‘ Nay“ar’ with Pers. nax ‘army’ seems open to doubt, 
nor did TPhl. nézvir (or *naxvér) become known until several 
years after his death. 

In 1907, Christensen, L’Empire des Sassanides, p. 113 (on 
the basis of a communication received from Andreas, but without 
referring to Justi) rightly observed the connection between ndzxvér 
and the Byzantine forms of the names of certain Sasanian leaders, 
as already discussed. He writes (p. 113, cf. p. 10 bottom): 
‘Comme c’est souvent le cas, le nom d’une dignité est pris pour 
un nom propre. La forme sassanide (sud-ouest-iranienne) origin- 
airement *nakhvér, puis avec épenthése nukhvér, existe dans les 
fragments de Turfan (ed. de Miiller, p. 22, comp. les commentaires 
d’Andreas ibid. p. 111), et chez les historiens byzantins’ (citing 
Menander etc. as above).® Again (1925) in his monograph Le 
Régne du rot Kawddh, p. 121, n. 1, he translates MeBadys 6 Sav- 
vaxoepvyav (Menander, Frag. 46) as ‘ chef des nukhvers,’ and thinks 
(p. 111, n. 3) that the title can be rendered perhaps by ‘duc.’ In 
any case we can postulate in Sasanian Pahlavi a substantive *Sar- 
Nazxviragan, ‘ Head of the First Men,’ i. e. leaders or governors.’*° 

Finally, I may add that I was long tempted to see in the desig- 
nation Naxdepyav, as Sasanian, an allusion to the sect of the Magians 
known as Gayomarthians from the emphasis they laid on the doc- 
trine of Primal Man (Gaydmart), see Shahrastini, tr. Haarbriicker, 
1.276. I have abandoned that idea, however, because the Byzantine 
usage of the term has no religious connotation, but is merely a 
titular or family designation of certain men of rank, as ‘ First 
Men.’ Although specialized in meaning the derivation of their title 
would support the etymology maintained above for the component 
elements in TPhl. ndzvir as a designation of ‘ Primal (First) Man.’ 





*The suggestion made by Andreas (Christensen, loc. cit.) to compare 
Nohodares in Amm. Mare. 14. 3, can hardly be accepted in view of Hiibsch- 
mann, Armen. Gr. 1. 514-515. 

1°The form *Nagviragin, or *Naavérag(h)dn, reconstructed from 
Naxéepyav or its corruptions in the Greek texts, represents the plural (dn) 
of a derivative formed with the suffix k, ak, ag, as familiar in Middle 
Iranian. 





NOTES ON EGYPTO-SEMITIC ETYMOLOGY. III 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


THE TRAGIC DEATH of Professor Aaron Ember of the Johns 
Hopkins University, burned to death with his family in May, 1926, 
has been all but fatal to the infant science of Egypto-Semitic phi- 
lology, which he may justly be said to have created. As his pupil, 
the present writer feels a special debt to his memory, to which he 
would bring a slight tribute of gratitude in this study. 

In the summer of 1919 the writer prepared a study of Egypto- 
Semitic phonology, with special attention to the vowels, which 
Ember had never investigated. In this study various morphological 
problems were also discussed, and a hundred new etymologies were 
appended. It was to have appeared as a special monograph in the 
Beitraige zur Assyrvologie, but financial difficulties, followed by the 
successive deaths of the two editors, Friedrich Delitzsch and Paul 
Haupt, kept the projected volume from appearing. In 1923 the 
writer published a condensed survey of the phonological part of 
- the study in the Recueil de Travauz, Vol. 40, pp. 64-70, under the 
title, “The Principles of Egyptian Phonological Development.” 
A series of laws for the evolution of the vowel were here formulated, 
based on Coptic, on Canaanite loanwords in Egyptian, on cuneiform 
transcriptions of Egyptian, and especially on selected etymologies. 
Happily, the appearance of this paper was followed within the year 
by the publication of an important monograph by Sethe, “ Die 
Vokalisation des Agyptischen,” ZDMG 77. 145-207. In this study 
the foundations of historical Egyptian phonology were scientifically 
laid, once for all. The results of the two absolutely independent 
investigations were identical in all vital points, a fact which in 
itself is a powerful argument for the correctness of the methods. 
It is naturally a matter of gratification to the writer that he was 
able to furnish this timely support, since it is otherwise doubtful 
whether even the great authority of Sethe would be sufficient to 
impose such novel views on the majority of Egyptologists. As it 
is, the results of Sethe have been accepted now by Spiegelberg, 
Gardiner, and other leading scholars. In research, the unexpected 
generally happens, so it is not surprising that additional corrobora- 
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tion of the most important character has turned up. In JFA 11. 
230-9, Sidney Smith and C. J. Gadd published a tablet found some ' 
years ago in the British excavations at Tell el-“Amarnah, con- : 
taining a cuneiform list of Egyptian words with their meanings. 
The tablet is broken, and in part very hard to interpret, but a list 
of the numerals from two to ten is accompanied by the corre- 
sponding cuneiform signs, making their identification certain. The : 
bearing of these transcriptions of the Egyptian numerals in the 
fourteenth century B. 0. on the vocalism of Old Egyptian is evi- 4 
dent; the writer has fully discussed it in JEA 12. 186-190. Prac- 
tically all the main principles discovered previously are confirmed, 
and no divergences whatever are found in the numerals. This is 
very important, since it not only proves the correctness of these ; 
principles, but also proves the identity of the Egyptian numerals 
“two” and “six-nine ” with the corresponding Semitic ones, and 
thus removes the last doubt with respect to the consonantal 
equivalences. 

The consonantal equations deducible from the numerals have 
been a stumbling block in the way of the progress of Egypto- 
Semitic philology. If the four equations hmt=— 6l0, sfh—=sb‘, 
hmn=O6mn, and psd = ts‘, are correct, it would seem to follow 
that almost anything is possible in this field of research. On the 
contrary, the equations ht, m=1, h=‘, p=t, and d=‘ are 
not only sporadic, but are based upon combinatory changes, such 
as assimilation and dissimilation, which operated far more in the 
numerals than elsewhere, because of the extent to which they were 
used by the civilized Egyptians from the highest antiquity. In all 
the languages long spoken by civilized peoples, there is a constant 
tendency to simplify and abbreviate the phonetic structure of the 
numerals. For instance, in the modern Arabic dialects the word 
‘asar, “ten, teen,” is reduced to as in the numerals from eleven to 
nineteen, e. g., itnas, “twelve.” But it would be entirely erroneous 
to suppose that ‘ and r could be dropped ad libitum in the modern 
Arabic dialects. Illustrations of this character might be multiplied 
with ease. In AJSL 34. 90-92 an attempt was made to explain 
the changes in the consonants of the Egyptian numerals. Some 
improvements can, I think, be made in the explanations offered. 
The most difficult change is in the A for @ in Amt and hmn. The 
explanation of Amt as standing for hnt < snt < Slt < 610 is rela- 
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tively simple, but it is hard to believe that émn became mn > hmn 
by a dissimilatory influence of n upon 6, though it is true that the 
nasals m and n interchange in Egyptian with the corresponding 
stops b and d. The key to several of these changes is, I believe, the 
change of 6 to f and of f toh. The change of 6 to f is not uncom- 
mon in Arabic, and may be proved for Egyptian by the change of 
original @ to f before w in the third person singular masculine 
pronominal suffix, while before a in the feminine it became §: 
6u >f, a> §. It is important to note that this change occurs 
before a labial sound; the dental fricative 6 becomes a labio-dental 
fricative f before labial wu. The same is true of Arabic, where, for 
example, @im, “ garlic,” becomes fiim. Now, it can hardly be 
accidental that the initial *@ is followed by m in both Amt and hmn, 
a fact which suggests that 6 must have become f in any case by 
partial assimilation. In sn-, “two,” the original @ became § be- 
cause it was not followed by a labial. The change of f to h, which 
we may assume as coming later, may be explained as follows. The 
f became bilabial, or, more correctly, a true labial spirant, from 
which the passage to h, as in Armenian, is very easy. In Egyptian 
it seems to have become / before an u vowel or a labial, which is 
just as natural, when we recall that the Eg. h was pronounced 
close to the palatal position, like Spanish z (7), and hence changed 
to § in Coptic, reversing the process which derived it often from 
Semitic §. This sound must not be confused with the palatal frica- 
tive h (the ich-laut), which is practically a voiceless y. Confusion 
between the labial spirant (practically hw) and the palatal h is 
extremely easy before an wu vowel or a labial, so *fmt and *fmn 
became hmt and hmn. The change of sb‘, “seven,” to §fh is to be 
explained in the same way. Owing to the voiceless initial §, the 
following consonants were changed from voiced to voiceless by 
partial assimilation, becoming p and h, respectively. The resulting 
*Sph, *Saph then became Safh by reciprocal partial assimilation, 
the labial stop changing to a labial spirant and the laryngal to a 
palatal spirant. With these modifications the table of the evolution 
of the numerals given AJSLZ 34. 90-92 is still probably correct. 
Thanks to our new information regarding the vocalization of the 
numerals, it is now possible to reproduce the table in fuller form: 


1. wahad>w‘d>w‘ (wa‘ew) >wa. 
2. Oin->Sn-(Sinew) >snaw (for *sanwey, by metathesis). 
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. 6alad>O6lt>Ont>Omt>fmt>hmt (hamtew) >Somt. 
. (ifdw>iftaw>ftow, not derived from Sem. ’arba*‘). 
. (dyw>tiyew>tiw, not derived from Sem. hams). 

. sads>Sis(*sa’ sew) >saw>sow. 

. sab’>sph>sfh (safhew) >sasf. 

. baman>fmn>hmn(h*manew)'>smiin. 

tis’ >tén>tég>tsd (dj) > psd (pistd)* > psit. 


f2 CO 2 > or Pp 


The question of combinatory changes in the development of the 
Egyptian consonants from their original Semitic forms has been 
fully discussed by Ember in the Haupt Anniversary Volume. It 
is possible that he occasionally went too far, but there can be no 
doubt that there has been a great deal of assimilation, dissimilation, 
and metathesis in Egyptian. But these changes are combinatory 
and not direct, so they have no place in a table of the relation 
between the Semitic and Egyptian consonants, such as that pub- 
lished in Recueil de Travaux, Vol. 40, p. 64. This table may be 
regarded as practically definitive, since it is based upon at least a 
thousand etymologies collected by Ember and the writer. It is 
not likely that Ember’s volume on sound-changes, for the preserva- 
tion of which he gave his life in May, 1926, will yield any impor- 
tant new equivalences when published, as we hope it will be despite 
the damaged condition of the manuscript.* The mere fact that 





1Jt is curious that, whereas all the numerals from two to seven as well 
as the number ten have vocalic endings corresponding to the Egyptian 
ending ew in the Amarna transcriptions (sina, humtum, iptau, tiu, sau, 
sapha, mutu), eight and nine (aman and pisid) have none. This may 
be due to the fact that they both have long final vowels (hamén and pisid), 
so that the following semi-vowels were disregarded in contrast by the 
cuneiform scribe. It may also be due to an actual difference in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of these two numerals, though the length of the vowels in 
closed syllables in Coptic proves that the numerals possessed vocalic 
endings originally. 

* Comparison of the vocalization of Semitic tis‘ with Coptic pstt proves 
that there has been vocalic metathesis. In the Recueil the writer explained 
it as *pisd>*pised>* pesid>psit, but one could also explain it as *pi§dew> 
*psidew>* psidew> pst. The latter explanation satisfies analogy better; 
see the preceding footnote. 

* The outer edges of nearly all the pages are entirely burned, leaving in 
many cases only the middle of the page, as I learn from Dr. F. R. Blake 
of Johns Hopkins, in whose hands the MS is. 
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the greater part of the changes from Semitic to Egyptian may be 
paralleled in the relation between Egyptian and Coptic shows the 
inherent reasonableness of our results; see the table at the end of 
this article. 

Since the appearance of the writer’s two papers on lgypto- 
Semitic etymology in AJSZ 34. 81-98 and 215-255,* very little 
has been published, though nearly a decade has elapsed. Part of 
Ember’s material will be found in his papers in the Haupt Anni- 
versary Volume, in Oriens, as well as in numerous abstracts in the 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars and JAOS. The writer pub- 
lished one note in Recueil de Travaux 40. 71-72, on the etymology 
of hm.t, “woman.” Recently Frida Behnk, a pupil of Sethe, has 
published a useful article, entitled “ Lexikalische Beitrige zur 
aigyptisch-semitischen Sprachvergleichung,” ZA 62 (1927). 803-8. 
She gives 36 equations, some of which are very good, but are in 
nearly every case anticipated by Ember. The equations bkb = 
Sem. bky, “to weep”; my = Assyr. mala; §f—=Sem. slf; ky.y = 
Eth. kel’e ; 3) = Assyr. karpatu have all been advanced by Ember. 
The word is.¢ is merely a variant of ih.¢, and was combined by us 
long ago with Say, “thing.” Eg. ‘r. t, “jawbone,” was equated 
’ by Ember to 16‘, with the same meaning; ht, “ wood,” was com- 
bined by the writer with Assyr. hattu, “staff, stick”; dé was 
identified by Ember with Arab. guttah, “body.” Really good and 
new are nby, nby.t, “flame” == Assyr. nablu, and $d.t, “ fire, 
flame ” == Arab. Suwdz (S$d.t<8d.t). The etymology of Eg. bin, 
“to rebel,” looks plausible, but Assyr. blkt is really blgt; see below 
on mng. It is very dangerous to disregard the Semitic etymology 
of a word taken from Hebrew, Assyrian, or Ethiopic; Arabic is 
much safer, but one must guard against loanwords in Arabic from 
the other Semitic languages. It is quite possible that Miss Behnk 
is right in identifying r3 with dal, dalt, “door,” and that inter- 
change between d and r is more common than we have supposed; 
for Eg. d—Sem. / cf. AJSL 34. 225. One must not be reckless, 
however, in identifying Semitic and Egyptian words where the 
sibilants are different; e. g., msrw cannot be identified with Aram. 
ramsa, “evening,” because the latter has a 8, (Arab. sdmar, 
“evening vigil, night”). The equations wsh— Arab. wast‘a; 





*These two papers are numbered I and II, while the present article, 
designed as a continuation of them, is numbered III. 
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rht = Arab. radhada, Heb. rahds; rh == yada‘; ht = “es are very 
dangerous, despite sf sab‘, which has been explained above. 
For wsh cf. § 77, below; for ht cf. II. § 78; I have no suggestion 
to make for the other two words. A probably correct identification 
which causes difficulty is wh, “moon”=—warh. Here we have a 
reduction of r to 3, followed by reciprocal partial assimilation; the 
guttural (or palatai) spirant / is changed to the laryngal h under 
the influence of the laryngal stop 3, then changed in its turn into 
the voiced laryngal spirant ‘, which is homogeneous with the 
voiceless h: irh>bh>Bh>ch. 

The preponderance of etymological over morphological studies 
in the field of Egypto-Semitic philology is often misunderstood by 
outsiders, who jump at the conclusion that words are being com- 
pared where the grammatical structures of the two languages are 
entirely distinct. Nothing could be more erroneous; the gram- 
matical systems of the two tongues are practically identical, and 
the relationship extends even to minute details of morphology. 
The writer gave a brief summary of his studies in this field in 
Recueil de Travaux, Vol. 40, pp. 68-70, but the material deserves 
a much more elaborate presentation, which we hope will soon be 
published. An entirely independent study of considerable merit 
was published by Lexa some years ago in the form of a brochure: 
Les rapports entre les langues hamitiques, sémitiques et la langue 
égyptienne (Prague, no date—about 1922). Compared with this 
the article by Till, “ Die Zusammenhinge zwischen den agyptischen 
und semitischen Personalpronomina” (WZKM 33, 1926, 236-51) 
is far inferior. Till seems to know nothing of the recent work of 
Sethe, Ember, and the present writer, and does not even mention 
the study of the Bohemian scholar. It is impossible to produce any 
solid investigation of the Egyptian pronouns without knowing that 
t stands for k, f for 6, and without knowing that the disjunctive 
and possessive pronoun ntk is Assyr. attuka (for *antuka) and 
Eth. ’entidka, which preserve only the possessive meaning, while 
anaku-’anéki is both disjunctive and possessive, exactly like Eg. 
‘anak (ink, Copt. andk). These facts have been published in pre- 
vious articles by either Ember or the writer. In this connection it 
may be said that the writer no longer believes that the conjunctive 
wy is a clipped form, i. e., a form clipped from the verb with 
pronominal suffix. It is much more natural to identify wy with 
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the Old Accadian possessive pronoun ya@u (—yw), “mine,” dis-’ 


covered several years ago by Landsberger. This series of possessive 
pronouns has been fused with the Accadian conjunctive (i. e., 
accusative pronoun) ; e. g., katw means both “ thine ” and “ thee.” 
One might continue indefinitely in this discussion of the pronouns, 
but this is not the place for an elaborate treatise on comparative 
morphology. 

This list of etymologies represents a decided advance over my 
previous papers in AJSL, which provoked some just criticism, be- 
cause of the apparent freedom with which I wielded the two-edged 
swords of metathesis and antiphrasis. Being firmly convinced of 
the validity and the importance of these two principles, I am not 
deeply impressed, but it must be admitted that prudence would 
have excluded several hazardous etymologies. Among combinations 
of this kind may be mentioned Nos. 11 (irp), 12 (irt.t), 36(wrd), 
90(Sbk), 124(thd), though at least as many more seem to me very 
hazardous now. My etymology of Eg. hm.t, “woman,” which 
appeared in the Recueil de Travaua, 40. 71-2, is an illustration of 
a perfect etymology from the phonetic, semasiological, and morpho- 
logical standpoints alike. As we have seen above, in our study of 

- the numerals, phonetic perfection cannot always be attained, but 
the subjoined collection of etymologies is remarkably free from 
phonetically difficult equations, though there are a number of cases 
of metathesis. After the semantic revision just alluded to, there 
will be little that is objectionable in this direction, I think. 


1. 3bh, mix = Arob. ul, mix, the transposed doublet of — Ws); 
cf. ’wbasah, mixed multitude = ’usébah. For the root sb, to mix, 
see AJSL 34. 248, § 103, where there is a discussion of the group 
8bb, Sbn, to mix, knead = Assyr. Saba@su, to mix dough = Arab. 
8aba(Swb), to mix. Here belongs also Eg. wim, to knead; see 
below on § 22. The basic meaning of the root sb is “to turn,” 
illustrated by Eg. sby, to change, wb, to answer; Assyr. Sabdsu, 
to turn the neck (away), and perhaps Sabdésu, exchange; as well as 
by various secondary developments in Arabic. Eg. wim, neck, may 
be derived from the same meaning “to turn”; cf. Assyr. Sabdsu, 
used with kisddu, neck, in the sense “to turn the neck (away).” 


2. 3tp, to load = Arab. kdraba, to load (beast of burden). The 
primary meaning of the Arabic stem is “ to twist, tie, bind.” There 
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is a good deal of confusion in the Semitic stems krb. Arab. karaba, 
to be on the point of = qéraba (in Semitic r often changes an 
adjacent & to q; & and q sound so much alike with r that they are 
interchanged ) ; kdraba, cultivate ground, is a loan from Aram. kerdb, 
to plough, which is itself a loan from Assyr. k(q)ardbu, to culti- 
vate (qirtiibu, field, girbénu, clod), with the transposed doublet 
rabaqu, cultivate (rigibtu, clod). Assyr. karadbu, to bless, is identi- 
cal with the common Semitic brk, to bless, which is denominative 
of bérek, birku, knee=— Arab. transposed rukbah and Aram. 
‘arkubtad; the Assyrian usage of kardébu shows that the original 
significance was “to pay homage by bowing the knee, to reverence,” 
which explains South Arabic mkrb, temple, mkrb, priest-king, and 
kirb, to consecrate (modern S. A. krb means “ kindle fire,” prop- 
erly “make sacrificial fire”; contrast Landberg, Datinah, 3. xi). 
In this connection it may be observed that Sem. rkb, to ride, may 
be denom. of the word for “knee,” like Arab. rdkaba, to strike 
(with) the knee. On the other hand, Assyr. birku, penis, and 
burku, lap, vagina, belong with bukru, Arab. bikr, Heb. bakar, first- 
born (the one who splits the womb, Heb. péter réhem). Assyr. 
birku is the “splitter” like Heb. zakar, Arab. dakar, male, while 
neqébah, female, is the “split one.” Eg. bk3, be pregnant, belongs 
with burku, vagina (Ember connected it with bakdr, first-born), 
while Arab. bikr, virgin, properly means “ female organ,” like Heb. 
réhem, maid. The stem meaning of bkr is “ to split”; cf. Eg. bk3, 
morning = Arab. bukrah, Heb. bdéger, and for the development 
“split, dawn, vulva” the Arabic transposed doublets farg, split, 
vulva, and fagr, dawn.® 

3. imy, imm, give = Arab. ‘amma, Assyr. ami, direct, aim at, 
tend (cf. tender = give). The root meaning is “to stretch.” 

4, ind, wall—Eth. ’ardft, wall, Arab. ’urfah, boundary; cf. 
‘urfah, height, boundary, with which cf. ‘urf, ‘urfah, crest, mane = 
Assyr. aruppu, mane (for *aruppatu; cf. Arab. ’*whnah = Assy1. 
abunnatu)® and the transposed doublet “ufrah, crest. The Ethiopic 





5 Similarly, Arab. ‘agqa = split, be pregnant; ‘agig, pregnant, of an 
animal, is properly “ split.” 

*¥or the relation between ’tibnah and abunnatu see the discussion Rev. 
@Assyr. 16.175: *ubnah stands for **débunatun and abunnatu for *abéinatum, 
with the Assyrian shift of accent. 
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word may be the broken plural of a singular *‘urfat (with ‘ayin), 
and thus stand for *a‘raft. In this case the Egyptian ind stands 
for *‘rp>‘np>inp; for the loss of ‘ayin with a nasal cf. AJSL 
34. 92, n. 4. For Eg. n—Sem. r cf. the examples given AJSL 
34. 250, § 106.7. The partial assimilation by which p becomes b 
(for the opposite change, b becoming p, cf. §2 above) is very 
common, and may be assumed whenever there is an adjacent stop 
of the right kind to effect the assimilation. For partial assimila- 
tion in general cf. Ember’s article in the Haupt Anniversary 
Volume. 


5. inh, enclose, belongs with inh, eyebrow (§ 6), wnhw, wreath, 
nwh, cord, nhh, eternity, etc., all from a root meaning “ stretch.” 
Arab. ndéha, direct oneself, aim at, bend, lean, repulse = Heb. nahd, 
which has developed the exclusively transitive meaning, “ direct, 
guide,” is the purest representative of the root nh. Ember has 
happily combined Arab. néhé with Eg. nhy, to desire, ask, like wh;, 
desire = Arab. waéhd, intendere (Ember). Related Semitic stems 
are Arab. néha(7), to incline, sway, become taut, hard; tandwwaha, 
to swing, while Eth. néha (so, for the néha of Dillmann; Eth. h 
and h are frequently confused), stretch, reflects the root meaning. 
Arab. nahha, urge on a camel, and ndhnaha, repulse, also belong 
here, while nahahah, avarice, liberality, probably is to be explained 
in the same way; “avarice” is due to tightening, while “liber- 
ality” is stretching. On the other hand, Arab. néha, halt, stop, 
Heb. nih, Assyr. nahu, to rest, are derived from an entirely distinct 
root. Eg. nwh, cord, and wnhw, wreath, are derived directly from 
the primary meaning “to stretch, bend.” For nhh, endless time, 
or the like, cf. either such words as Arab. muddah, stretch of time, 
from madda, to stretch, or daulah, revolution of time, cycle, con- 
nected with inddla, to swing, like tandwwaha. 


6. inh, eyebrow, is also derived from the root “to stretch”; 
the primary meaning is “ enclosure ” like Arab. hagib. 


%. igs.t, place, seat, is connected with a number of Semitic words, 
including Assyr. u3su, Arab. “iss, ‘ass, ’uss, base, foundation (so 
first Ember), whence the denom. ussusu, ’dssasa, to found. For the 





™Cf. also Ember’s equation: Eg. snt, to bind = Arab. séraka, Heb. 
Sarék, to bind, tie. 
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relation of the other Semitic cognates, it will be well to compare 
the strikingly similar development of the Indo-European root wes, 
to dwell (cf. Walde, p. 666), which has naturally no more connec- 
tion with the parallel Semitic root, so far as we know, than the root 
sed, to sit, has with Assyr. isdu, foundation, seat (of the body), 
Arab. *ist, Heb. Set, Eg. Sd, tail (Ember). To wes belong Sk. 
vasati, dwell, vastu (Gr. dstw), abode; Goth. wisan = wesen, to 
remain, be, wists, being, nature; Gr. hestia = Lat. vesta, hearth. 
Similarly, in Semitic we have Heb. yes, (there) is, properly “ what 
has a bottom, basis, existence,” while Assyr. ist, to have, is a transi- 
tive development; Arab. laisa = la-isa, there is not, with a prefixed 
negative (cf. Assyr. lassw). On the other hand, the Assyr. ad- 
verbial ending 78, like the Eg. enclitic i¢ (Ember, ZA 28. 302), is 
identical with Aram. it, used in the same way, and thus comes from 
a different root. It may be, however, that the common Sem. 
causative prefix s (contrast VG 1. 520, n. 1) and Aram. 754, matter, 
thing, are connected with our root; cf. Romance cosa, chose, from 
Lat. causa. Cf. further Eth. te’sit, sediment, from *’sy = Arab. 
‘siya, sink (in spirits), and yd’isa, Heb. ya’és, to despair, while 
ya’isa, to know, may mean properly “ to be firm, sure of.” Finally, 
Heb. ’es, Assyr. isdtu, Eth. ’esdt, fire, probably meant originally 
“hearth,” like Romance fuwoco-fuego-feu from Lat. focus, hearth. 
For the development “ hearth ” from our root cf. hestia-vesta above 
and German herd=hearth, originally both “ fire-place” and 
“ground, earth ” (Kluge, s. v. Herd, tries unnecessarily to separate 
the two meanings). This is the only etymology of the common 
Semitic word for “ fire ” which has been advanced, so far as I know, 
aside from De Lagarde’s improbable idea that es is connected with 
Arab. ’anisah, the sociable (element), a poetic name for “ fire.” 
If it is correct, it follows that Semitic *isat, *hearth, is probably 
identical with Eg. is.t, place, seat. 


8. itn, solar disk Arab. *ttér, circle, circumference, from 
‘dtara, bend, enclose = Heb. ’atdr, with which Ember wished to 
connect Eg. itr.t, chapel, sanctuary. The stem is old, occurring 
already in South Arabian as ’tr, so it may be more original than 
Heb. ‘atar, to encircle, and ‘atarah, circlet. For n=r cf. §4, above. 


9. itrw, river, Nile (rw>Heb.-s, yor) probably refers, like 
other names of the Nile (cf. AJSLZ 34. 93, n. 1 for the etymology 
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of H*py), to the inundation. It may be derived from the common 
Semitic stem wir, to stretch, abound, swell, found also in Egyptian 
in w3r, cord = watr (Spiegelberg), and perhaps also in wr, great = 
Assyr. watru, great. There are a number of closely parallel ex- 
pressions in Accadian (Assyrian), such as mé (w)atriti (plur. of 
watru), mé danniiti (Assyr. dnn = Eg. dwn),® mé wastiti (Assyr. 
wst = Kg. Sty, AJSL 34. 247), milu (from mly, be full; cf. Italian 
pieno, flood, from Lat. plenum), and nilu (= nil, the later Semitic 
equivalent of Eg. itrw), all used with reference to the annual 
inundation of a river. 


10. ‘nh, to live Arab. nd‘asa, Assyr. nésu, to live, for which 
cf. Ehelolf, OLZ 1921. 155, and Bezold-Gotze, s. v. In AJSLZ 34, 
223, § 22, Eg. ‘nh was combined with Arab. ‘aSa (1) and nd‘aia, 
but Assyr. nésu, syn. of baldtu, was completely overlooked. The 
vocalization of nésu with é shows that the middle stem consonant 
was originally ‘, J, or h, so there can be no doubt that the combina- 
tion with Arab. nd‘aSa is correct. The exact relation with “asa 
remains uncertain, though it is probable that nd‘asa is a prefixed 
niin formation. Eg. ‘nh is then simply the transposed Sem. n‘i> 
‘n8>‘nh. 

11. ‘(w)q, to enter, belongs with Arab. ‘dga(u), turn (back), 
stop, and “dga (with partial assimilation of the q to the voiced 
‘ayin), turn, stop at, enter. ‘The original meaning of the root 
seems to be “turn”; cf. New Hebrew ‘ig, to draw a circle, the 
antiquity of which is established by ‘igah, round cake. Originally, 
however, the word ‘iigah was probably borrowed from Eg. ‘wg, to 
bake, and ‘qw, bread (OGIK); cf. Max Miiller, GB** s. v. 3): 
Presumably the word ‘wg is denom. of ‘(w)qw, bread,® and means 





® Cf. AJSL 34. 247, § 99. All the words cited as derived from the root 
dn are probably changed by partial assimilation from derivatives of the 
root tn. A good illustration of this tendency is Heb. natén = Phoen. 
wtn = Assyr. nadénu, to give = Eg. wdn, to offer (Ember). Eth. dandna, 
to stretch, incline = Assyr. dandnu, be strong = Aram. tnn, be firm, strong; 
ef. Eg. dwn, stretch out. Eg. wdn, to be heavy, is Arab. wdézuna, to be 
heavy (Ember); wdzuna probably stands for *wdéduna, in which case the 
Eg. d for d is like idn, *ear = Sem. ’udn (Ember). 

® Miss Behnk combines ‘wg, to bake, roast, with Arab. qélé, to roast (ZA 
62.81, §6). The two words are quite too remote from one another pho- 
netically. 
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primarily “ to bake ‘qw bread.” The stem also appears in Ethiopic 
in the secondary meaning “to take care (orig. stop), avoid, guard, 
watch,” like Arab. ndzara, to look = nasdr, to guard, and Italian 
guardare, to look.*° For the development “turn, stop at, enter” 
cf. Arab. b@’a, return, stop at, enter; Heb. 06’, come to, enter; 
Assyr. b@’u, come (to); Eth. b6’a, enter. Since this is the com- 
monest Semitic word for “ enter,” the close parallelism in meaning 
between it and the stem “wq-‘wg is very striking indeed. 


12. w(y?), district, may be combined with Arab. wa’y, group 
of people, and tawa’a (—ta’awwa), to gather, assemble, just as 
hsp, district, nome = Arab. hizb, band, party, section, while tahdz- 
zaba = gather, unite (AJSLZ 34. 237, § 65). The primary force 
of Arab. w’y, which is a transposed doublet of ’wy, is “ stretch, 
bind ”; wa’yah, large kettle, explains the origin of Eg. wy3, ship, 
properly “vessel,” precisely like Heb. ’oni. From the doublet 
'wy = Eg. 3wy, to stretch, Heb. ’awah, to long for (Ember), comes 
Eg. iw, island, which is identical with Heb. "~, for *iwy. The 
original meaning of iw =i was “ coast,” i. e., “stretch ”; cf. also, 
however, Heb. hébel, cord, measuring line, district, coast, and 
Assyr. nag, district, island. The meanings “ district, island ” 
are practically interchangeable in Semitic; cf. also Arab. gazirah. 


13. wb.t, elevation, hill, belongs with Arab. wdrima, be 
swollen, grow, connected with rama, to stretch Heb. rim, be 
high. Loret (Rec. de Trav. 11. 121, n. 4) has happily combined 
Eg. wrm, inundation, wrmy.t, swelling, with Arab. warima, waram, 
tumor. The verb seems to be preserved in Copt. @Am, swell, rise. 


14. wy, fall to ruins (denom. of a word *w3, ruin?), belongs 
with Assyr. ussuru, tear down (a city wall), from wasdru, fall, 
overthrow (= sahapu, kardému). From wasdaru are derived wasru, 
humble, and tésaru, prostration, plain (cf. sihpu, plain, from 
sahipu= wasaru). This stem has nothing to do with waséru = 
masaru, Arab. wdasara, etc., as erroneously maintained by Bezold- 





1° Dillmann connects the Ethiopic word with Arab. wdéq@, ydqi, to guard, 
but Eth. ‘6qga is phonetically too different. For the semantic relation 
between “to turn, return, stop at, enter” cf. Arab. bd@’a, return, stop at, 
enter = Heb. 66’, come to, enter = Assyr. b@’u, come = Eth. 6b6’a, enter; 
Arab. géraba, turn away, leave, set, of the sun = Assyr. erébu, enter, set, 
of the sun (properly, enter, like Heb. 66’, used of the sun). 


2 
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Gétze, but is identical with the stem of South Arabic mwtr, founda- 
tion, as well as with Arab. wdtara, to trample (a carpet to make 
it soft). Copt. OyWwAC probably belongs here, as may be seen 
from the parallelism of meanings: throw down, defeat, lean; fall 
down, be humble, depressed. Spiegelberg (Kopt. Wort.) traces 
OYWAC back to Demotic wis, to throw down, but his further 
comparison with Eg. wrs, head-rest, is almost certainly wrong; 
Ember’s combination of wr§ with Sem. ra’s, rés, head, from which 
r§ (rés), south (head of the Nile) is derived, is much better. 

15. wg, rejoice== Arab. bdliga, be bright, rejoice, Heb. big, 
with the same meanings. While wb is quite common, the best 
illustration is Eg. whm, hoof, paw, claw (of a bird)= Arab. “ibham, 
toe, thumb (properly hoof; cf. bahimah, behémah, cattle, i. e., 
hoof)== Heb. béhen (by dissimilation), while Assyr. wbhadnu (for 
*ibhamu)— finger. The beautiful etymology just mentioned is 
one of the many which we owe to Ember. 


16. wys—see on w(y?), § 12. 


1%. whg, shine, become green (with plants), belongs to the same 
root bg as Arab. tabdwwaga, to shine; bagga, become luxuriant 
. (pasture) ; bahuga, be brilliant, bahaga, rejoice (cf. on w3g, § 15). 
The parallelism of meanings could not be more perfect. 


18. wn, open, belongs with Arab. vy) 9), live at ease, Eth. 
ta’ayyana, with the same meaning (cf. Eth. tawanndya, enjoy 
oneself, play). Eg. iwn, colonnade, probably means “an open, 
airy place,” like Arab. mdérwahah. A doublet of (9) is 9m, be 
easy, properly “be open, spacious”; cf. haun, hinah, ease, com- 
fort, tranquillity, ihwa’anna, be vast, extensive (desert). Heb. 
’6n, capacity, ability, strength, wealth, is in the same way a doublet 
of hon, ability, capacity, wealth; for the development cf. especially 
Heb. yakél and its cognates from the root kl, be capacious, and 
Arab. qddara, be capable, strong, from the stem meaning “be 
capacious.” Excellent parallels to the development of the root 
under discussion may be found in the stem rwh, which appears in 
Arabic as rawiha, be wide (also in Hebrew, South Arabian, and 
Amorite)," raha, be airy, rahah, rawah, tranquillity, repose, com- 





11 Cf, the writer’s review of Bauer, Die Ostkanaander, Archiv fiir Orient- 
forschung, Vol. 3, pp. 124b-125a. 
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fort, maérwahah, airy place, etc. In Ethiopic we find the transposed 
form rhw, from which the causative ‘arhdwa, to open, is derived 
(contrast the statement AJSL 34. 224, §27; Dillmann, Lezicon, 
col. 298, is right). In AJSL 34. 225-7 (§ 33-4) the stems wny, 
run, and wnn, to be, have also been etymologically treated.** The 
discussion of wny was incomplete, and consequently defective ; see 
the next section. The treatment of wnn seems to be full and 
convincing. 


19. wny, run, hasten, transgress (Copt. OYEINE; 89, cross) 
was combined AJSLZ 34. 225 with Arab. waniya, be weak, and 
related words. The development of meaning was supposed to be 
“run fast, run down, be exhausted ”; cf. Arab. wagafa, run fast 
(also be dim, weak) and Heb. ya‘éf, be exhausted. Ember had 
previously (ZA 51. 116) combined Eg. wn, transgression, with Heb. 
‘awen, toil, pain, evil, transgression. The last meaning is the 
primary one, as shown by the Assyrian cognates annu, transgression 
(contrast JAOS 38. 67), anantu and a’antu (for awantu), onset, 
attack, hostility. With the last I would compare Kg. iwntyw, for- 
eign foes.1* The development of the group of words under dis- 





12TIn the discussion of wnn, to be, I overlooked Eth. tdwan, presumably 
for *té’wan, harvest-time. 

18 The supposed ethnic name iwntyw, formerly read Anu, has been made 
the basis for the most far-reaching historical hypotheses, notably by the 
late Edouard Naville (see Recueil 32. 52-61). While these views are only 
accepted by a few, most scholars continue to follow the time-honored theory 
that the name applies to the Troglodytes of the Red Sea coast. This theory 
was originally based in large part on the hieroglyph, which is the word- 
sign for iwn, colonnade, and was thought to indicate that the “ Anu” 
lived in rock caves(!). That the identification with the Troglodytes of 
the classical geographers is erroneous is shown further by the fact, often 
disregarded, that the name is applied to the Nubians (iwntyw hnt, iwntyw 
Sty.t), to the Libyans (iwntyw thnw), and to the Asiatics (iwntyw mntw), 
who most certainly did not all belong to the same race. As a matter of 
fact Sayce’s identification of the “Tunu” (as he read the name) with the 
Ionians was just as reasonable as the orthodox association of them with 
the Troglodytes. The early celebration of the Feast of Smiting the 
*Iwntyw, to which appeal is made by those who wish to identify them with 
a specific people, has never been brought into connection with a specific 
historical event, to say nothing of a people, and probably had no specific 
meaning. If the name is taken as an adjectival formation, like hftyw, 
enemies, and as employed in the general sense of “ foreign foes,” precisely 
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cussion appears to be “run fast (originally ‘stretch out,’ so that 
it has the same ultimate origin as wn, open, and wnn, to be), run 
at (attack), run (oneself) to exhaustion, become exhausted.” Sev- 
eral other shifts of meaning are also possible; cf. the different 
connotations of Heb. ‘dwen. 


20. wnhw—cf. on inh, § 5 above. 


21. wér, be strong, is to be connected with a group of Semitic 
stems from the root sr (with initial Arab. s, Heb.-Aram. 8, Assyr. 
§=—= Kg. §). In Aramaic we find the stem Sera, (trans.) found, 
establish = Assyr. Surri, found, dedicate, ordain. Aram. &rr, be 
firm, tough, rigid, explains the etymology of Assyr. Si’dnu, tendon, 
Eth. serwe, tendon, root, foundation, as well as of the incompletely 
reduplicated sdres, Sursu, etc., root. Eth. sardra (with s/), found, 
establish, combines the reduplicated form with the meaning of 
Sera-surrti. Ethiopic, Aramaic and Hebrew have all developed 
privatives meaning “to uproot, tear out” from their respective 
words for “root.” Older privative developments are found in 
Aram. Serd, loosen = Arab. séré, remove garments = Eth. sardya, 
remit sins; “to loosen” is the privative of to “bind, to make 
firm.” In Arabic séré (w) also means “ to be brave, manly, noble,” 
i. e., “to be firm.” One would be tempted to combine $r, to pro- 
claim, announce, from which Sr, noble, comes, with Arab. ’asarra, 
divulge a secret, if the etymology of Arab. sirr, secret, were at all 
clear. That the words are ultimately connected is highly probable, 
and they all presumably go back to the root meaning of sr, “ to 
bind.” Eg. wér, rudder, is probably derived from the stem which 
appears in Heb. yasdr, to be straight, Assyr. eséru; cf. Assyr. 
Sutésuru, to direct (way) and the remarks AJSL 34. 246, n. 1, 
where, however, w§r, to be strong, is also combined with yasdr. The 





like Sumerian li-kur-kir, all difficulties vanish. It is probable that most 
of the ancient Egyptian ethnics are really nothing but Egyptian appella- 
tions; cf. Sttyw, mw, Fnhw. Even Kftyw, though combined with the 
name of the inhabitants of Kaptara-Caphtor, Crete, was originally probably 
an appellation meaning “(sea pirates),” from kf, to rob. The Egyptians 
deformed their name, playing on its similarity to the word *kf.ty, robber, 
a practice characteristic of the ingrained Egyptian love for calembours. 
To return to our iwntyw, it is presumably derived from a noun *jwn.t, 
hostility (= Accadian *awantu). 
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root is probably the same, in any case; “to straighten” is “to 
stretch.” 


22. wésm, to knead (properly mix) Arab. wésaba, to mix, 
from the root sb, to turn, mix; cf. § 1 above, on Eg. 3bh. In the 
East the bread is mixed and kneaded with the hands, little dis- 
tinction being made between the processes. 


23. wsn—see on Sny, § 82, below. 


24. wgp, crush, mash, belongs with Heb. nagdf, strike, beat, 
gore (initial w and n interchange constantly in Semitic), Assyr. 
naképu (partial assimilation of g to following p), Arab. gafa (w), 
oppress, and perhaps (so Ember) with Arab. wdgafa, to beat 
(heart) wagaba (with partial assimilation). 


25. wts—see on tsy, § 93, below. 


26. 63, a kind of personal spirit or soul, represented in bird 
form. Ember formerly identified 63 with Arab. ddl, attention, 
consciousness, spirit, which is possible, but not likely, in the writer’s 
opinion. Ember later combined b3w, royal “ soul,” might, glery, 
perhaps the intensive plural of 03, with Arab. ba’w, glory, pride, 
from ba’4, be glorious. This combination is much better, in the 
light of the closely parallel conception of the (i)3hw, glorified soul, 
which is represented in bird form, while the primary meaning is 
“the glorified one,” from (i)3h, to be beautiful, glorious, while 
(‘)3hw also means “ brilliance, glory.” E. 63(w) belongs with bw, 
noble, and m3w.t brilliance, with the denominative m3wy, be bright, 
new. The cognate Semitic stems have closely parallel meanings. 
Arab. baha, be brilliant, and bahda’, beauty, glory, reflect the original 
meaning, while Eth. md’a, be victorious, powerful ** —= Assyr. m@’u, 
offers a corresponding development of meaning. Cf. also Copt. 
BOYBOY ; to shine = Late Eg. bwbw (Spiegelberg). It may be 
that 03, soul, originally meant “appearance, outline, form,” like 
Arab. bu’bu’, Aram. bibyd, babi’a (see Low and Néldeke, ZA 23. 
274), which appears in Assyrian as bibi (Frank, ZA 24. 172), 
e. g., Surpu 8. 34. In this case b3w, glory, may be originally a 
distinct word. 





In the other Semitic languages the interchange of 6 and m is not 
nearly so common as in Egyptian, and is due usually to dissimilation, but 
there are many sporadic instances; cf. Heb. mari’ ( Assyr. mart) = bar?’, etc. 
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27. 63k, work, do=— Assyr. maléku, deliberate, decide, plan = 
Aram. melék. The word malku, mélek, malka (Arab. malik may 
be a loan-word), king, properly “ prince ” (as in Assyrian) means 
primarily “counsellor,” as pointed out by Zimmern and Haupt. 
Arab. mdlaka, to possess, is denominative. The equation of b3k 
and malaku would be difficult if it were not for the excellent par- 
allel which we have in the verb which appears in Hebrew as hasab, 
to think, reckon, plan, work out a plan (hdséb is “skilled crafts- 
man”), in Arab. as hdsaba, to reckon = Eg. hsb, with the same 
meaning, in Accadian (Assyrian) as ebésu (later, with partial as- 
similation, epésu), to work, do, plan. For the common phonetic 
changes in 03k cf. the equation tm, be generous (Dévaud, Recueil 
de Trav. 38. 192)— Arab. kdrama, be generous, properly “ irrigate, 
overwhelm with abundance ” = Assyr. karému, to overwhelm with 


water, etc. 


28. by3, to depart, by3.¢, mark, character, and by3y.t, sign, 
miracle, all belong together, and are derived from the Semitic stem 
bry, from the root br, to cut. In Assyrian bari = discern, see,*® 
while in Arabic bara still has the original sense “to cut, clear.” 
For by3, depart, properly “ put a distance between, separate from,” 
_ ef. Assyr. biru, birtu, midst, and ina birt, etc., between, with a 
development like baina, bén. Assyr. biru, sign, vision = tabritu 
(archaic infinitive of the disused intensive *burri), explains Eg. 
by3.t, mark, character, and by3y.t, sign, miracle (cf. the plural 
tabrati, wonder, marvel). Parallels are numerous; cf., e. g., Eth. 
manker, sign, miracle, from the stem nkr, be sharp (Arab. ndkur, 
sharp, astute, clever).*° For the development “sign” from “ see,” 
cf. also Heb. hikkir, recognize, Aram. hakkdra, sign of recognition, 
from nkr, with which Ember compares Eg. ntr, banner; cf. Assyr. 
diglu, sign, standard, and Arab. ra@’ah, sign, and réyah, banner, 
from dagalw and rda’d, to see, respectively. Cf. further s. v. mr, 





28 Cf. Assyr. basdru, to cut = Arab. bdésura, to see, and AJSL 34. 229, 
Haupt, JBL 19. 69. 

1° Eg. ntr, god, probably belongs to this stem, but the semantic develop- 
ment is hard to determine exactly. Ember thought of Heb. nekér, strange, 
foreign, while the writer has thought of Arab. nékir, in which case the 
meaning “god” may have sprung either from “wise,” or from “ good.” 
The original vocalization was *ndékdr, as Sethe has pointed out, from a 
comparison of the Coptic singular and plural forms nite and entére. 
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below. For the development of “character” from “mark,” cf. 
Arab. simah, character, while the corresponding Assyr. sindw (for 
simtw)= mark, like Arab. sémah ; cf. also Arab. wasm, mark, char- 
acter. Eg. by(3) also means “sign, example” (see Vogelsang, 
Klagen des Bauern, p. 101). Our etymology replaces Ember’s 
combination with Heb. péle’, marvel, miracle. It is probable that 
Eg. by3, metal, especially copper (by3 n pt, metal of heaven, is iron) 
also comes from the stem bry, to cut, as suggested by Ember’s 
happy combination with Eth. bert, bronze. For the development 
cf. Eth. hasin, iron= Assyr. hasinu, axe, whence Aram.-Arab. 
hasin. Just as Assyr. birtu, originally identical with bert, at least 
in form, means “ fortress,” so Arab. hisn, from the same stem as 
hasin," is “fortress.” Assyr. hasinu, axe, however, probably means 
“iron (tool),” like Arab. firztl, fetters, properly “irons,” since 
Assyr. parzillu, Heb. barzel, Aram. parzelé iron. Assyrian biritu, 
fetters, is always used with parzillu—birit parztlli iron fetters— 
and thus may have meant “iron” or “ bronze” like bert, origin- 
ally,** in which case the semantic parallelism would be perfect. In 
this connection it may be observed that Eg. by3, firmament, proba- 
bly means originally “metal,” like Heb. raqi‘, the hammered out 
surface, from rq‘, to hammer out metal; cf. also Eth. mesna‘, séne‘, 
firmament, fortress (cf. hisn and birtu, above). 


29. by3.t—see on by3, above. 
30. bw>—see 26, above, on 63. 


31. bnbn.t, pyramidion, summit of obelisk—see AJSL 34. 223, 
note, and cf. also Arab. bandn, extremities of the fingers; in Assy- 
rian ubdn gadé (ubdn stands for *ibham, and has nothing to do 
with banén) means “ mountain peak,” properly “ finger-point of 
the mountains.” 


32. bhdw, couch, throne Arab. mahd, mthéd, couch; cf. the 


Arabic words sarir and ‘ars (Heb. ‘éres, Assyr. ersu), which unite 
the meanings “couch” and “throne.” For h=h see AJSL 34. 





17 The # in Assyrian, where one would expect ’, is due to the influence 
of the velar s; see Rev. d’Assyr. 16. 183, § 20. 

18 Heb. berit, covenant, then meant originally “ fetter, bond (of bronze) ,” 
and all the etymological explanations of it as “ covenant sacrifice,” or 
“covenant meal” drop out. The word probably was used first in a meta- 
phorical sense, as “ bond,” whence “ covenant.” 
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254; the change is sporadic, but quite common. The stem méhada 
in Arabic means “ to extend,” from the root md, from which madda, 
stretch, and mddaha, stretch, are derived. Note that tamdddaha 
means also “extend, be wide,” suggesting an even closer relation 
to the stem of Eg. bhdw. 


33. bd8, be faint, weak —= Arab. madaSa, be weak, of sight, from 
hunger or heat (mddas = ziulmatu I-‘aini min gui" au harri”). 
Other closely related meanings are “be slack, weak, of tendon” 
(mddas = rahawatu ‘asabi I-yadi) and “be weak, slack, sparing 
in eating, giving ” (’dkala qalila” wa-’a‘ta galila”). The parallelism 
in meaning is just as perfect as the agreement in consonants, since 
6 and m interchange constantly in Egyptian. Arab. mts, which 
shares the meanings of mdi, is a partial assimilated form of the 
latter (d becomes ¢ under the influence of the voiceless §). 

34. péSd, rise, shine, of the sun== Arab. bdgasa, spout, gush, of 
water. The semantic relation between the two ideas is very close 
indeed ; some good illustrations are given AJSLZ 34. 222, n. 1, as, 
e. g., the Semitic stems nbg and nbt, which mean both “spout, 
gush, of water,” and “rise, shine, of light ” (properly, burst forth 
into radiance). The p in Eg. is presumably partial assimilation 


‘to the §, which has been transposed. 


35. p.t, properly p(y) .t, heaven, is to be explained as “ horizon 
of heaven,” for which the development of Eg. >h.¢ may be com- 
pared. Eg. p.t¢ is then ultimately identical with Heb. pe’ah, edge, 
corner, side, horizon, Aram. patd, edge, corner (for the other 
Semitic forms of the word cf. GB, s. v. 8). As shown by Arab. 
ft’ah, the word is properly the infinitive of the Sem. stem wpy, to 
split, separate. This stem appears in Egyptian as wpy, separate, 
open (from which p.t is then directly derived) ; in Arabic as wdfé, 
to complete (cut off), and fa’a ( gid) to split, open up; in Hebrew 
yafah, be bright, fair, beautiful—= Aram. pe’i, be beautiful (for 
the development cf. such roots as br, cut = br, be bright, properly 
“be sharp, clear”).*° In Egyptian the infinitives of the type 
*rimat (rime) originally belonged to verbs primae waw (cf. the 
discussion of hm.t, woman, from Sem. whm, Rec. de Trav. 40. 
71f.). The close relation between verbs primae waw and tertiae 





1° Cf. note 15, above. 
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infirmae has long been recognized in the other Semitic languages ; 
in Egyptian it is just as apparent, c. f., e. g., wis = tsy, wsb = sby. 
The combination of Eg. wpy with the Semitic stem wpy is due 
originally to Ember. 


36. p‘p‘, mould bricks (whence, denom., “to bear,” Spiegelberg, 


: Recueil, 26. 47)—= Arab. bagbaga (— dasa, wati’a), to trample the 
» earth, press on, hasten. From the same root bg, to press, come also 


Arab. béga (w), to crush, vanquish, and baga(y), to press, oppress, 
demand = Heb. ba‘d, Assyr. bu’i, to demand, seek. Heb. ba‘a also 
means “to press ” (of one section of a falling wall on another, Is. 
30.13). It is tempting to explain Eg. p‘.t, mankind, as referring 
primarily to mankind as moulded by Hnim on the potters wheel, 


. and as meaning “ creatures,” like Arab. bariyah, from br’, to create. 


Qn the other hand there is a tempting Arabic word wdéfa‘, young 


4 man fully grown, which unfortunately, however, has no traceable 


etymology. 
37. m3w.t—see above on b3, § 26. 


38. mnq, to finish, complete, means properly “to cut off” (cf. 
Arab. wéfé = wpy, Assyr. gaméru, to complete = Arab. gdrama, 
to cut off, etc.; the development is very common).”° Eg. mnq is, 


therefore, identical with Sem. b/g, found in South Arabian blq, to 
cut, hew (stone); Arab. bdlaga, split, open up, bdliga (intrans.), 
be silenced, interdicted; Assyr. blq,?4 separate, rebel, Subalqutu = 
Arab. ’4blaga, to open; Heb. balaq, lay waste (cut off). The stem 
blq is originally partial assimilation for plqg, which appears in Arab. 
falaga, Assyr. palaqu, pulluqu, Eg. p>q. Many Semitic words for 





*° Cf. also Assyr. quttd, to finish = Arab. qéta‘a, to cut (partial assim. 
for géta‘a) ; Assyr. sabdtu = Eg. stp, Arab. sdébata, to cut off (Rev. dAssyr. 
16. 192, § 45). 

The final ¢ in Assyr. blgt is presumably due to a blend between the 
stem blg and another stem of similar meaning, ending in ¢t, probably 
laqgitu, to sweep away (also sweep together = Arab., Heb. Igt, in which 
the ¢ is due to partial assimilation): blq X lqgt=blqt. For the principle 
ef. Eg. dg&, below, § 95a, and the writer’s discussion in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, New Series, Vol. 13, p. 503, where a number of parallels from 
modern and classical Arabic, as well as from Assyrian, were brought 
together. For instance, Assyr. préd (naparsudu), to flee = pardiu fly x 
parddu, flee. Other illustrations from proper names have been given by 
the writer in JBL 43. 366, 379, 384. 
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“create, fashion, form” mean primarily “to cut into shape ”; cf. 
Eth. fatéra (= Assyr. patéru, Heb. ptr, Arab. fatara, Eg. ptr, 
AJSL 34. 229, § 46), Arab. hdalaga, Heb.-Arab. br’, and Assyr. 
pataqu (= Arab. fataga, Eg. fdg, Ember). 

39. mr, pyramid = Arab. ’4marah, ’amérah, pyramidal heap of 
stones, properly “mark, sign,” from the stem ’mr, to see, show 
(Assyr. améru, to see; Eth. ’ammara, to show; Heb. ‘amar, to say, 
etc.) ; cf. the discussion of Eg. dd, § 100, below. 


40. ménh, to turn around, is denom. from an obsolete noun 
derived from a stem *$nh = Arab. sdénaha, to turn, tasdénnaha, to 
turn around. The word mkh3, to turn the head (whence Copt. 
MAKH. neck?), may belong with Arab. kdmaha, to raise a horse’s 
head with the bridle Eth. makéha, to boast, properly, “to have 
one’s head turned ” (cf. Arab. kdmaha, which unites both senses), 


41. mkh>—see § 40. 


42. mtr, be right, just, is identical with mtr, bear witness, show, 
be present, and from it is derived mtr, middle, and mtr.t., noon. 
Kg. mtr is identical with Arab. mtr, to stretch, and its development 
is closely followed by the parallel Semitic stems mtn and wir, to 
stretch; primarily all three stems mean “to stretch a cord, bow- 


string,” from which the words for “cord, bow-string,” watr = Ag. 
wr (Spiegelberg), matn== matnu, are derived. “Right, just” 
is “ stiff, straight, firm, unbending ”; cf. Heb. yaar, Assyr. i8éru, 
straight, right, just. “To bear witness” is properly “to bind, 
strengthen, confirm,” Arab. mdttana; cf. Arab. séhida, Aram. sehad, 
bear witness, from the root 3d, to bind (Arab. gadda), and German 
Zeuge, connected with ziehen (Haupt compares “ jemand als Zeuge 
zuziehen ”). Arab. sahada means “be a witness, be present, like 
Eg. mtr. For mtr, middle, cf. Arab. matn, middle of back, loins = 
Heb. motndéyim, and note that matn also means “middle of the 
road.” For mér.t, noon, note that nearly all the Semitic words 
for “ zenith, noon,” mean primarily “back.” The best illustration 
is Arab. zuhr, Aram. tahra, Heb. sohordyim, noon, while Arab. 
zahr (the vocalization of zuhr is secondary), Assyr. séru = back. 
Other parallels are Arab. sardt, back, top (— Eg. 8, Ember), noon; 
Eth. gatr, noon = Arab. qutr, qutr, region, quarter of heaven or 
earth, while the plural agt@r preserves the more original sense 
“upper parts of a mountain, camel, etc.” 
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43. mtr.t—see § 42, above. 


44, ny, to come = Eth. na‘d, come, only used in the imperative, 
where it is fully inflected, and renders Greek jjxe, épxov, Setpo. The 
stem is originally ngy, as appears from Arab. naga, to reach (of a 
mountain reaching heaven). 'The Ethiopic verb seems to be pre- 
served also in na‘déwa, to hunt, properly, “to try to come upon, 
reach”; similarly Eth. basha (for *bahsa, like hansa for *hdsna, 
Arab. hdswna, partial assimilation for original hsn, Heb. jOm)= 
come, while Arab. bdhata=search, investigate, and Eg. bhs = 


) hunt (Ember). 


45. nw, to see= Eth. nawé, behold, only used in the imperative, 
and not to be confused with the emphatic particle na@ (for md, 
Haupt). This word is identical with Eg. nwy, see to, take care of, 
attend to, which Ember has identified with Arab. ndwd, aim at, 
intend (primarily stretch). From the same root comes further Eg. 
ni.t (for spelling cf. Assyr. N7i’1, Thebes), town = Heb. nawéh, 
pasture, abode of men; Arab. ndwa” place to which one travels, a 


meaning which explains the original development of the word; 


Assyr. nawt, pasture, wilderness (Ember). On the other hand, 
n.t, crown, belongs with Sem. Jwy (Assyr. lawi), twist, encircle, 


whence Heb. liwyah, wreath, diadem (Ember). 


46. mnwh—see on inh, § 5, above. 


4%. mb3, carrying pole, is perhaps to be connected with Arab. 
niba’a, to be high, raised up, nabi’, height, mound, nabawah, high 
ground, etc. The stem means “ proclaim, announce, call by name ” 
in Assyrian, while in Hebrew and Arabic the reflexives nibbd’ and 
tandYba’a mean “ act the réle of a prophet” (nabi’), and are evi- 
dently denominatives. Since the root nb also means “make a 
noise,” illustrated in our stem by nab’ah, barking of dogs, there 
must ,evidently have been a confusion of the two distinct root- 
meanjngs in our stem. The stem ndba‘a, to be high, is connected 
with Heb. nib, to grow, and Arab. nabt, plant, old plural nabdat, 
from which ndbata, to grow, is denom., as well as with Arab. 
nama(i), to grow, rise, ndmmd, to raise. The root is probably nm, 
from which the dissimilated form nb (cf. banna for manna, etc.) 
has arisen. It may be that Eg. nmy, to traverse, belongs with 
niba’a, to pass (from one place to another), in which case nby, 
to swim, may also be derived from it. Ember has connected Eg. 
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nmy, to roar, with Assyr. nabi, etc., and nmt, to wander, with Arab. 
lamata, to be restless. Copt. Ame, to be mad, may perhaps be 
equated to Assyr. labi, to rage—/Jababu. Ember has also con- 
nected Eg. nb, basket, sieve, with Heb. nafah, winnowing sieve, 
from nif, to swing, the p becoming 6 by partial assimilation. Here 
it may also be noted that Eg. wnm, to eat, probably does not belong 
with Arab. walimah, banquet, as has been supposed, since the latter 
means properly “ gathering, reunion ” (— Arab. walmah, lummah), 
just as Assyr. puhru, assembly, becomes Syr. puhra, feast (con- 
vivium). Eg. wnm should rather be identified with Arab. lama(u), 
to devour. 


48. nfr, colt, youth, belongs with Arab. ndbara, to grow (of 
youth), rise, swell = Assyr. naraébu, to swell (for which see Rev. 


d’Assyr. 16. 186-8), and Eth. nabdra, to sit, properly denom. of 
mdanbar, elevated seat— Arab. minbar, just as Arab. gdlasa, to 


sit = Heb. galas, to swell, rise. Here also belongs Eg. npr, grain 
(and nfr, barley?), which Ember has combined with Syr. nebara, 
sprout = Assyr. nibru (for *ndbaru), sprout, child. It is very 
probable that the b in these words is due to partial assimila- 
tion, like Assyr. nabalu = Heb. nafal, especially since Arab. nafara 
* also means “ to swell ” (— Eth. naféra, Aram. nefar, to boil, swell), 
as well as “to flee” (— go up, like Assyr. eli — Heb. ‘alah, and 
Arab. wad‘ala, to flee), while the reflexives néfara and tandfara 
mean “to dispute the preéminence.” The root is then pr, whence 
also Arab. wdfara, to grow, increase, and Heb. parah, to sprout, 
be fruitful — Eg. pry. 


49. mfr, to be good, clever, nice, corresponds to Arab. nabal, 
nabil, of superior quality, noble, excellent, just as Arab. hair, good, 
means primarily “ preferable, excellent.” Bedauye enfer, sweet (= 
nfr, Ember), would show a development like Arab. fib, perfume, 
Assyr. tabtu, incense (also salt). The Semitic stems associated 
with 16b, tabu, tayytb, “ good,” tyb and wtb, to be good, come from 
the root ¢b, to hold, be capacious, for which cf. Arab. watb, skin- 
bottle, big breast (connected with Eg. wmt; see AJSL 34. 255, 
n. 1), and taby, udder, of cattle, Eth. téb, breast (whence tabdéwa, 
to suckle, is denom.) ; Arab. tébbah, band of leather around a bottle 
(ta4bbaba, to shake a skin-bottle, is denom.) ; Eth. tabdba, be capable, 
wise, Arab. fabib, skilful, capable, wise, physician. Parallels for 
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this last development are numerous; cf. Heb. yakél, Eth. kéhla, be 
able, from the root kl, be capacious, hold (whence kwl, to hold, of 
a container, and Heb. keli, vessel), and Arab. gadara, be capacious, 
capable, able, whence gidr, Assyr. digaru (Haupt), vessel. Cf. also 
above, § 18. In the same way, the stem nb/, with which we would 
combine Eg. nfr, means “ be capacious, skilful.” For this meaning 
cf. Heb. nébel, skin-bottle, Assyr. nabultu, body, corpse = Heb. 
nebélah, Arab. nabilah (intdbala, to die, is denom.).?* Arab. nubl 
means “bodily perfection, capacity,” while ndbal and nabil (cf. 
above) mean “superior, noble” ** and ndbula, to be meritorious, 
talented, skilful, nébala, to surpass in skilfulness, are denomina- 
tives. The stem nbi stands by partial assimilation for npl = nfr, 
as may be seen from the equations Arab. ndfal, gift = niblah and 
nifala, be generous, kindly = ndbala; in this case, then, as in the 
preceding, the Egyptian voiceless stop is more original than the 
Semitic voiced. Arab. ndbala, to shoot arrows, seems to be a differ- 
ent stem; from it are derived nabl, arrow Eth. nabal, flame = 
Assyr. nablu, Eg. nby (Behnk; see above), like Assyr. rabbu, flame, 
torch, Heb. rbb, shoot arrow; Arab. sahm, arrow, sahém, beam of 
light; Eg. sty, shoot arrow (—Sem. wst, AJSL 34. 247, § 99), 
Stw.t, beam of light. Heb. nabdl, to wither, is again different, 
belonging with the common Semitic stem bly. Heb.-Aram. nfl, 
to fall, is obscure, though it seems to belong with Assyr. nabdlu, 
to fell, destroy. It may be that nfl is connected with Arab. falla, 
to break, defeat. Stems with prefixed niin are often hard to ex- 
plain etymologically, since the niin is sometimes original, sometimes 
secondary, like waw. 


50. mnhp, to mould (on the potter’s wheel; nhp=potter’s 





*2 Assyr. nabultu is now believed by some Assyriologists to be a by-form 
of napistu, which also appears as napustu, while § may change to Ll before t¢ 
(in the Babylonian dialect). While the words may have been confused at 
times, the difference between “life” and “corpse” is very respectable, and 
the likelihood that a word meaning “ corpse” would be so extensively bor- 
rowed by the other Semitic languages is extremely slight, though it is true 
that Assyr. Jalamtu, corpse, was borrowed as geldddé in Aramaic (but only 
there). 

°° Heb. nabdl, fool, is clearly a pejorative development, from an original 
“noble” (which must have been the meaning of the proper name Nabal), 
just as Heb. ’ewil, fool, comes from Canaanite awilu, noble; cf. silly = 
selig, and albern from alawar, good, friendly. 
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wheel)== Eth. *labaha, whence labha (for *labhat), pottery, 
labhéwi, potter (contrast AJSL 34. 234, § 55). For Egyptian p= 
Semitic 6 (partial assimilation to a voiceless sound) cf. AJSL 34, 
219, § 9, and above, § 2, etc. A good parallel to our equation is 
Ember’s happy combination of Eg. nhp, morning, with Arab. 
intébaha, to wake up. The corresponding Arabic stem seems to be 
léhaba, to make, beat a road, whence Jahb, high-road. Arab. lahaba 
also means “to leave a mark on, impress,” while Jéhtba means 
“become lean (marked) with age.” The latter meaning is evi- 
dently influenced by lébaha, to be fat, old, which can hardly be 
separated from léhima, be fat, especially since tstélhama has the 
senses “ follow the high-road (lahb), be wide, of road (= (/éhaba).” 
In Arabic 6 and m are practically interchangeable in the presence 
of nm orl. The independent meanings of Jhb in Arabic fit in with 
Assyr. la’abu, to oppress, press upon; to mould and to impress = 
to press. Consequently, the original stem appears to be Jhb, to 
press. 


51. ms, shake, dislodge, repulse (cf. Vogelsang, Klagen des 
Bauern, p. 93) has nothing to do with Heb. nis = Assyr. nau, 
_ to move = Arab. nésa, to move, sway, drive, as is generally thought 

(cf. GB**), since the sibilants are entirely distinct. We should 
equate it rather with Arab. lassa, push, repulse; cf. ldwwasa, to 
harass, léSlaSa, to shake with fear, talésé, be destroyed, disappear. 
The stem also appears in Accadian (Assyrian), though hitherto 
unrecognized, in lésisu, vagabond, robber.** Eg. kf, remove, repulse 
(cf. Vogelsang, p. 66), which should be separated from kfy, to 
uncover, belongs with Arab. kaffa, to repulse, withdraw, primarily 
“turn,” like Assyr. kapaépu (Ember). 

52. nd, to grind, crush Arab. lazza, to press, oppress, per- 
sist == Assyr. *lasdésu, whence ldssu, oppressive, persistent; cf. 
Assyr. Samitu lasistu = Arab. métaru" mulizzu" (Haupt). In 
this connection it may be noted that Ember has combined Eg. ndy, 





** Ebeling, Keilschriftterte aus Assur religiésen Inhalts, Vol. I, No. 24, 
obv. 12, we have Sum. ir-us bar-dag-dag-gi = Acc. lassitu muttag(g)i- 
[satu] = plunderers and vagabonds, or the like. Sum. ir = habdtu, saldlu, 
to plunder, while dag-dag = rapddu, to roam = nagdsu. Other words from 
the stem /# are found in VR 39. 27ab ff. 

*° Contrast Zimmern, ZA 32. 61. 
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to save (not, to protect), with Arab. néga, to save; ndry, to hold, 
keep, with Sem. ner, to keep; and ndnd, to consult, with Arab. 
nagnaga, to deliberate. 


53. 1, sun, day. My former equation of this word with Sem. 
rai‘ty, shepherd (AJSL 34. 85, n. 2) was probably wrong, but the 
old combination with Heb. ’ér, light, adopted by Miss Behnk (ZA 
62. 82) is improbable, not so much because of the consonantal 
changes required, as because of the completely different vocalization. 
I still believe that ré‘ew stands for *ra‘wew (Recuetl, 40. 67). A 
better equation would be with Assyr. urru, day—Arab. hurr, 
bright, pure, free, in which case the would be changed to the cor- 
responding voiced ‘dyin by the influence of the voiced r. Since é 
in Late Egyptian stands regularly for @, and the loss of the 
doubling in Egyptian carries with it the lengthening of an original 
short vowel, there is no difficulty in supposing a development hurr> 
*urr>*tir>*ri‘ (ew), except that the vocalization with é appears 
already in the fourteenth century (Riya, Réya), when @ had not 
yet changed into é@. This objection, however, seems to me fatal, 
so I would prefer to combine R* with the Semitic root I‘, to shine, 
found in Arab. tald‘la‘a, to flash, gleam (cf. the parallel tala’la’a 
and Rev. d’Assyr. 16. 184, § 22) ; Eg. n“‘, shine, be bright-colored 
(Ember) ; Arab. wali‘a, be ardent, wdlla‘a, kindle fire. R‘w then 
is an old participle, meaning “ the one who shines.” 


54. rwd, be firm, taut (of bowstring, etc.), hard (of stones)— 
Assyr. raésu (wv), to help, support, which has nothing to do with 
Heb. ris, to run,”° as commonly supposed, but belongs to the same 
root as Arab. rdsé, to make firm, strengthen, and rdsuna (for 
affixed n cf. AJSL 34. 223)— Assyr. russunu, be firm, solid, digni- 
fied, which becomes by partial assimilation rédzuna = Heb. razdn. 
Another word from the same root is Arab. réhasa, press hard, 
properly, “make firm, solid.” Eg. rwd must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from rd, to grow = Arab. rdda (Ember) ; see AJSL 34. 
235, for the development of the root rd. 


55. rmn, arm, belongs with Arab. ’amran, tendons of the arm, 
from the stem mrn, to toughen, make flexible. 


Genesee 


** Heb. ris = Aram. rehdét would appear with a z in Arabic. Since Eg. 
rdw, bodily effluvia, seems to be cognate with it (Ember), we may perhaps 
compare Arab. zry, flow, have diarrhoea, for *rzy. 
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56. rnp.t, year (properly spring of year), rnpy, be young, 
rnpy .t, rnpw.t, flowers, fruits, are all connected with Arab. rabala, 
tarabbala, to flourish, be fat, luxuriant, green. This stem is identi- 
cal with Assyr. Jabaéru, to be old, grow old (which has no connection 
with /bn, be white, as suggested by Bauer). For the association 
of ideas between “ fat, big, old,” cf. above, on nhp; Arab. ribél 
actually means “old man.” From the original sense “ be flourish- 
ing, green,” comes the antiphrasis “be young” (rnpy), and “be 
old” (labaéru). Labéru=rbl is like Assyr. lahru== Heb. rahél; 
Heb. régel = Mandaean ligra. 


5%. hy, husband, may belong with Arab. hadwiya, to love, hawa", 
passionate love. Arab. hawé, to fall (whence Heb. hayah, to be) 
appears in the Pyramid Texts as hyw, to fall (Ember, ZA 51. 116). 
The original meaning of hy would then be “lover”; cf. Assyr. 
h@ iru, lover, husband. 


58. hn‘, with Ar. hanw, side, from hand, to incline; cf. Assyr. 
ittu, side = tttt, with; Aram. séd, with = Arab. sadd, side; Arab. 
ganb = side, with; Heb. ’ésel, side, with; cf. Brockelmann, VG 2. 
423. For the change of 3 or i to ‘ in proximity to a nasal cf. pn‘, 
turn = Sem. pny, and AJSL 34. 92, n. 4. 


59. hr, face Arab. hurrah, cheek; the name refers to the 
bright color of the cheek, like Aram. ziw, brightness, complexion, 
face = Assyr. ziwu. The same stem appears in Arr.t, blossom 
(AJSZ 34. 234, § 54); cf. also the discussion of a possible ety- 
mology for 1‘, § 53, above. 


60. hry, to depart, be distant, and Ar.t, road, belong with Eth. 
héra, to go, travel; cf. Heb. nasa‘, to depart=—= Assyr. nesii, to be 
distant. In Arabic the same stem means “to return” (hdra, 
yahirw), a meaning developed in various ways. The original sense 
was probably “to turn,” whence “turn away, depart” and “return.” 


61. 3b, bend (= h3my, to bend?) is identical with the stem of 
Arab. hilb, mthlab, claw, talon, like Eg. ‘n.t, claw, from ‘ny, bend, 
turn = Heb. ‘anah, Arab. ‘anna, to turn, bend. For h3b.t, shadow, 
cf. the parallel development of Arab. fai’ from fé’a, to incline, and 
of zill (Heb. sél, Assyr. sillu) from zalla, to stretch. Arab. hdlaba, 
hdllaba, to flatter, deceive, circumvent, shows a secondary develop- 
ment of the stem meaning “ to bend.” 
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62. A3h, hasten, be swift, is incomplete reduplication for *3h3 = 
Arab. halhala, to shake, hence “ bestir oneself.” For the ramifica- 
tions of the root hl, to shake, see below, s. v. hny. Note that Assyr. 
hilu (w) means “ betake oneself,” whence hilu = road. 


63. hy, be high (Copt. 867) belongs with swy, to raise oneself, 
with which it was later confused. For the root see AJSL 34. 248, 
n. 1: swy=—=Sem. ns’, to raise, Assyr. Sa’u, 18t’, to fly, of a bird 
(cf. Eg. sw.t, feather), properly, “to raise oneself” in the air. 
The stem ns’ stands for w3’, like Eg. wid= Arab. nd, etc. 
(Ember). The relation of this hy to swy is the same as that of hy, 
placenta (AJSL 34. 248, § 102) to swy, be empty= Arab. hawa; 
in the previous discussion of this stem I overlooked Arab. wahda, 
to aim at, which establishes the root meaning “to stretch,” then 
assumed ; wahé = Eg. wh3, to wish (Ember). 


64. h‘y, to shine= Arab. Ssdriya, to shine, sdra(y), to expose 
something to the sun = Sarra; Assyr. Saréru=shine, while Arab. 
sirarah = spark, and sirrah=ardor of youth (cf. Assyr. Serru, 
child = Eg. sry, Ember). Eg. ‘<3<r only where assimilatory 
influences have been at work, especially in the presence of h, less 
frequently of h, and occasionally of nasals. 

65. hf’ (whence later kf‘, K@WdeE; by dissimilation, like Kq@ 
for h3‘=—= Arab. hala‘a, Ember), strike with fist, seize, force = 
Assyr. hepi, to strike, break, destroy = Arab. hdafa‘a, be overcome, 
feeble, fall (intransitive of former; see Haupt, OLZ 18. 297). 


66. hm‘, to seize— Eth. hamdya, to bind, Assyr. hami, hold, 
seize, support (for which see Rev. d’Assyr. 16, 181f.). For the 
secondary ‘, see § 58, above. 


67. hny, to flutter, hover, especially of birds, belongs with the 
root Al, to shake, to which belong Assyr. hélu(t), to quiver, of the 
earth, ete.; Heb. hil, Arab. halhala, to shake (cf. on h3h, above) ; 
Arab. ’ahdlla, to disturb. Heb. hyl, yhl, to wait, means apparently 
in the first place “be restless, anxious (for).” Arab. héla (1), to 
imagine = Eth. haldya, to think, perhaps means primarily “to 
hover in the mind (of fancies, phantoms)”; cf. Arab. hdtara, to 
rise, quiver, shake, and also “to come into the mind (of ideas).” 
Arab. hala (w), to administer, control = Eth. halawa, protect (con- 
nected with hal, maternal uncle, just as haémé, protect, belongs with 
3 
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ham, paternal uncle) has been identified by Ember with Eg. hwy, 
to protect, for *hwi. To this root belongs also Eth. héla, be pow- 
erful, as well as Heb. hail, power, army = Assyr. ha‘altu, Arab. 
hail, cavalry. We have, therefore, three different roots Al in 
Egvpto-Semitic: Al, hollow out (cf. AJSL 34. 92) ; hl, shake; hi, 
be strong, or the like. In this connection it may be noted that Eg. 
hn, thing (= Copt. gEN, plural of the indefinite article) is Arab. 
sa’n, thing (Ember), just as ith.t—is.t is Arab. Sa’, thing. The 
stem Sé’a—= 8d’ana means “ to propose, intend, will,” and is identi- 
eal (Ember) with Eg. %y, to determine (fate, etc.), to plan. 


68. hny, to row= Heb. hanah, Arab. hand, to stretch, incline, 
bend ; cf. “ to ply, of oar, boat,” from French plier, to bend. From 
this stem are also derived hn‘, with (see § 58, above), and hn, tent, 
pavilion (Ember) ; cf. Heb. mahanéh, camp, hanit, booth; Assyr. 
maint, téni, couch (cf. Haupt, JAOS 28. 109, 114). The same 
root probably appears in Eg. hn, hnhn, to draw near, approach; cf. 
Arab. hand, tahannda, to turn to, incline toward. Eg. h is the tch- 
laut, the palatalized form of both h and A; cf. AJSL 34. 95-6, so 
there is no difficulty in having Eg. h and h for original h, or h and 
h for original h. On the other hand, Eg. hnn, to disturb, change 
* document, etc. is Arab. hanna (Ember). 


69. hnm, to hold, developed in different ways, is identical with 
Sem. hml, also with a fairly complex history. The original mean- 
ing of the stem was “ to hold in one’s arms,” hence “to hold fast” 
and “to bear, carry.” The Egyptian “to hold, to embrace,” pre- 
serves the primary sense of the verb; from it is derived “ to possess, 
to provide with (cause to possess), to acquire.” From “hold” 
also comes Eg. “attach oneself to, hold to,” with the specific 
meanings “to join, to touch, to reach.” In the other Semitic 
languages we find similar ramifications of meaning. Arab. hémala 
means “carry, bear, attack, be pregnant (= hdbala,?" Heb.-Aram. 
hbl),” while Aram. hemdl means “ carry, bear, gather, restrain, 
constrain, spare,” and Heb. hamal is “be merciful to, spare” 





*7 There is no Assyrian stem abdlu, to flood, as supposed by some scholars, 
and accepted AJSL 34, 93, note. Assyr. néru ibbal-ma means “ the river 
will dry up,” and the verb is abélu, to dry up= Heb. nabdl, ’abdl; cf. 
Jensen in Kiichler, Medizin, p. 142. Assyr. sutdbulu, to produce, is derived 
from wabdlu, to bring, produce; Delitzsch, HWB 7a, is wrong. 
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(= Arab. hdluma, be gentle, patient, merciful, Barth; the original 
meaning was “to bear with, tolerate, endure”).7° “To attack” 
is “to bear against,” like Greek pépw; “to be pregnant” is “to 
bear, hold in oneself”; “to restrain, constrain” is “to hold in, 
back.” Just what connection with this stem Arab. hdmal, ram, 
lamb = Assyr. immeru, sheep (Haupt, ZDMG 65. 107), properly 
“the strong, fat one” (cf. Arab. halim, Syr. halima), has, is 
obscure ; Ember has happily combined it with Eg. Hnmw, the ram- 
god of Elephantine. 


70. hésf, to ward off, repel, oppose = Arab. fasaha, to separate, 
disjoint, break up (what was united), destroy = Assyr. sapaihu, 
with exactly the same meanings (the combination of fdsaha and 
sapahu is due to Haupt). Heb. safah, to join, unite, shows an 
antiphrasis which may preserve the original meaning, so that the 
Arabic and Assyrian would exhibit a privative development pre- 
cisely analogous to “root” and “uproot”; cf. above, §21. For 
the semantic development “separate” “repel” cf. AJSL 34. 
240, 77. It may be observed here that Arab. fasaha, to separate, 
has a different sibilant from fdsaha, and belongs with Aram. psh 
and Assyr. pasi, to sever (Rev. d’Assyr. 16. 174, n. 1), just as Arab. 
sdhama and séhama, be black, despite their deceptive similarity in 
form, have in reality both different sibilants and different laryngals 
(AJSL 34. 231). 


71. shy, to strike, beat— Assyr. suhhi, to destroy, partial 
assimilation for *zwhhi, connected with Arab. zahha, to thrust, 
throw, drive, push, eject (urine, semen; cf. the rhyming Sahha, 
urinate = Assyr. sahahu, eject semen, AJSL 34. 227, § 38). Assyr. 
seht, to rebel = break away, while suhhi is properly “to break.” 
“To strike, beat, break,” are practically interchangeable meanings ; 
for “strike ” —“ throw” cf. Eng. smite—= Ger. schmetssen, etc. 
In this connection it may be noted that Eg. shy, to be deaf, may 
possibly be identified with Arab. zahara, to fill, swell, of river, just 
as Eg. imr= Assyr. amiru, deaf (Ember), belongs with Assyr. 
amaru=—= Arab. gamara, fill, swell, inundate. 





**The semantic development which associates “to carry, to load,” with 
“to endure, to be mild, gentle,” suggests that Eg. iwh, to load = Eth. 
yawéha, to be mild, gentle, especially since the phonetic equation is perfect. 
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72. shn, embrace, attach oneself to, meet = Arab. zdnaha, attach 
oneself to, hdzana, to store up (Aram. hesén, to possess?), Assyr. 
hitnuzu, synonym of hitnuqu, from hanaqu= handq, hanaga, to 
strangle. For the metatheses cf. the Arab. stems zdniha, haniza, 
hazina (cf. also zahima), to smell bad, spoil; for the original stem 
cf. AJSL 34. 239. 

73. Sy, be sated, with food, belongs with Eth. sésdya (stem 
sysy), to nourish, with food. Ember is perhaps right in comparing 
Arab. td’ta’a, give enough to drink; the didd (antiphrasis), “to 
prevent from drinking,” means properly “to permit (a heated 
beast, ete.) to drink enough (but not too much).” 


74. $h, to reach, arrive Heb. salah, to stretch out, reach 
(with the hand), to send, hurl (sil/éh)—= Assyr. Sali, to hurl, shoot 
(of a dart, etc.), while Sélah, sélu, Arab. salah = dart, weapon, 
properly “missile.” In the light of this development it may be 
that I was mistaken in rejecting the combination of Eg. Spr, to 
arrive, with Arab. sdfara, to travel, Assyr. Sapdaru, to send, but seé 
the full discussion of this word AJSL 34. 244, § 91. 


75. $n, smell, kiss (cf. Lacau, Recuetl, 35. 229)—= Aram. tnn, 
- to smoke, with a t= Kg. §, as follows from Arab. timn, dry herbs, 
smoked wood. The development “to smoke,” “to smell” is very 
common ; Ger. Rauch and riechen, Arab. ‘dtana, to smoke (== Heb. 
‘asan, to smoke) and ‘dtina, to smell (incense, fragrance). For 
“to smell ” = “to kiss,” a well-known anthropological equation, 
cf. also Arab. fagama, to penetrate (the nose), of an odor, to kiss.” 
Eg. sn, brother, may be derived from the same stem; the kiss is a 
sign of brotherhood. Kg. sn, be sick, and snw, physician (note the 
antiphrasis) perhaps belong with Arab. danna, be at the point of 
perishing with sickness or old age (Ember). 


76. §Srw, a kind of goose = Eth. sarraéri, from sardra, to fly. 
This stem, which also means “ to leap, attack,” is connected with 
Heb. s6rér, enemy, Assyr. saru, leap, fly, attack == Arab. téra, from 
which s6r, stiru, taur, bull, is derived. Ember’s connection of srw 
with Aram. salwat (whence Arab. salwa)=— Heb. Seldu, quail, is 





*° Cf. also Heb. nasdéq, to kiss, which Barth has happily combined with 
Arab. nésiga, to smell, sniff. The & in Arabic is due to the influence of 
the velar qg, as in Arab. aug = Heb. tediqah (cf. Brockelmann, V@ 1. 167 5). 
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improbable, since this word would appear with § in Egyptian, and 
probably comes from the stem slw, which means “ stir up (game)” 
in Arabic. 


7%. Sh.t, field = Assyr. sahhu, meadow (JAOS 36. 231), and 
Arab. sahah, sweet ground, sahwda’, plain with sweet soil. I am 
inclined to derive these words from the root sh, be wide, whence 
Eg. wsh, be wide, Shw, width; Arab. shw, be liberal, generous. In 
this case the stem wsh has nothing to do with Arab. wasv‘a, be wide. 
Phonetically, the new combination is far preferable, though it is 
true that we have the equation sb‘ —= Eg. sfh, explained above by 
assuming reciprocal partial assimilation. Since there is an intimate 
connection in Semitic between the ideas “to be wide” and “ to 
blow,” illustrated by Assyr.-Aram. napdsu-nefas, be wide, but also 
“blow” (cf. GB", s. v. wH3), and especially by Arab. raha, be 
windy, rdwiha, be wide (= Heb.-Amorite rwh; cf. above, on wn, 
to open), we may safely bring in Heb. sthhah, blow away: Hz. 26. 4, 
we-sth(h)éti ‘afarah mimménnah = And I shall blow away her 
dust (earth) from her (i. e., from the rock on which Tyre was 
built).” The rendering “wegfegen” in GB is as inexact as the 
combination with Arab. séhaé, supposed to have the same meaning, 
but in reality meaning “to shave, remove mud,” properly “to 
scrape.” For the development “to blow away” from “ to blow” 
ef. GB, s. v. ww). From the same stem we have a number of nouns, 
meaning “ what is blown,” hence, “dust, rubbish”: Heb. sihah, 
sehi, Aram. sehiitad, Arab. wasah. It is not impossible that there 
is a closer connection between sahwa’, good ground, etc., and these 
words for “ dirt ” than we have supposed. 


78. Sht, net, snare— Assyr. sihitu, synonym of sirritu and 
sihsu. Strritu means “net, snare”; sirrita nadii—cast a net. 
Sihsu—= net, snare, in Sumerian ni-nu-gal-la, lit. “ that which does 
not open of itself,” and is derived from the stem sahasu, synonym 
of ba’dru, to catch fish or fowl, etc.; sahaswu is the equivalent of 
Sum. s¢-ha-dib-ba, to catch fish. The etymology is obscure, since 
the root sh does not exhibit any parallel meanings in Arabic. That 
sthitu and sahd@Su are derived from the same root is highly proba- 
ble—sahésu may stand for sahdsu, by dissimilation, and the latter 
is incomplete reduplication for *shsh. Ember connected Eg. sht 
with Heb. séhat, from sh (Arab. séha, see GB, s. v. Myvi), mean- 
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ing “pit, snare.” While the Assyrian is closer in meaning, we 
should have to assume in both cases that the final ¢ was originally 
the feminine ending, which became secondarily a stem consonant, 
as in the case of Eg. Spt, lip; Heb. qéset, délet, bow, door; Assyr. 
ittu, sign, etc. It is not impossible that the Assyr. sihttu is identi- 
cal with Heb. séhat, but owes its s, instead of §, to the analogy of 
sithSu, which would then be dissimilation for *3ih3u instead of for 
*sthsu, as supposed above. Eg. sht, to catch in a snare, is naturally 
denominative, while ght, to weave, plait, may have meant originally 
“to net.” The first weaving was undoubtedly for the purpose of 
making nets. If this is correct, we have the interesting semantic 
evolution: sink, excavate, pit, snare, net, weave, every step of which 
is quite natural and logical. 


79. &, to cut, belongs with Arab. saa, Sa‘a, 8a°G, to separate, 
scatter, spread. In Eth. Sa‘dya = scatter, winnow, while tasé“a—= 
be scattered. It is probable that the word 5‘, sand, is derived from 
the same stem. 


80. sn, hair, and sn, tree, belong with the Semitic sn, closely 
parallel to s‘r in all its meanings, and perhaps only a doublet, 
. especially since Eg. n so often corresponds to Sem. r. The loss of 
‘ before n is only natural, since Eg. ‘ayin bears a strong affinity to 
the nasals; cf. §58, above. Arab. sé‘ar——Heb. Se‘ar=— Eth. 
sa‘ret = Assyr. Sartu==hair, while Arab. §Sa‘ér=—jungle, bush, 
thicket, and Eth. sé‘r— herbage, grass, all from the stem Sd‘ira, 
etc., to be hairy, shaggy, overgrown. In the same way we have in 
Arabic *d4s‘ana, to take by the hair, and is‘anna, to be disordered, 
of hair, both naturally denominative, while sd‘an—=mass of dry 
herbage, and sa‘ninah = boughs, branches. 


81. sn, tree—see on sn, above, § 80. 


82. Ssny, to turn, encircle, belongs with the Semitic root sn, to 
turn, which is preserved in a number of stems with secondary 
meanings. The development of Arab. Sanna, to mix (water with 
wine), tasdnnana, to grow old (of skin-bottle) is precisely like that 
of the root 8b, to turn (for which cf. § 1 above, with references). 
Arab. Séna (uw), remove (difficulties), drive away (cares), shows 4 
development like Arab. kaffa == Eg. kf, from the root kp, to turn 
(Assyr. kapapu, etc.). Arab. sdnt’a—= Heb. Sané, to hate, is prop- 
erly “to turn away from,” like Arab. dd’ira, to avoid, oppose = 
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Assyr. zaru, to hate; cf. the probable doublet sant‘a, be averse to = 
Eg. sn‘, ward off, guard against (Ember). The verb Sania has 
been combined by Ember with Eg. sny, to strive with; the Eg. verb 
snt, to insult, sometimes confused with sny, is Arab. Sdnaka, to 
disdain (Ember). The further Egyptian development “to en- 
circle” probably also took place in Semitic; cf. Arab. Sinsinah, 
nature, character, and for the semantic development Eg. qd, circle, 
outline, form, nature, character=—= Assyr. gattu, form, and Arab. 
gadd, form, measure, gaddah, pattern, plan. Eth. sén, form, beauty, 
almost certainly belongs here, though sanndi, beautiful, is clearly 
Arab. saniy, bright, beautiful. It is possible, but not demonstrable, 
that Assyr. Sandnu, be like, sitnunu, strive in rivalry = Eth. 
tasannaéna, is denom. from sinnatu, form, likeness, but it may also 
be derived from the stem snn; cf. Arab. sunnah, etc., rule, method, 
properly “road.” There is a parallel root sn, to change, found in 
Heb.-Aram.-Assyr. sny, etc.; see the discussion of the root in GB, 


s.v. mw II. Cf. also on snw.t, below. 


83. snw.t, storehouse, granary (whence Coptic-Arabic Séineh)= 
Assyr. isittu, plur. isnatt, storehouse. The Syriac loanword “issdn, 
to store up, borrowed through the Assyrian dialect, as shown by the 
sibilant, shows that there was an Accadian word *ussunu, to store 
up. The stem meaning was probably “to enclose,” like Eth. wasdna, 
to limit, bound, which may be more correctly wasdna, from the 
root sn, to turn, discussed in the preceding section. 


84. ssp, take, receive—= Arab. Sddafa, obtain (Qaémis)— Heb. 
Sazaf, catch sight of, strike (rays of sun) ; *° the Hebrew sibilant 
is due to dissimilation). To judge by the meaning of the word 
qadafa = gadafa, which rhymes with it, and may, therefore, have 
a parallel meaning, as is so often the case in Semitic, especially in 
Arabic, we must assume “ to stretch ” as the original meaning (cf. 
gadafa, to throw, row; gddaf, side, bank; gadif, distant) ; cf. Arab. 
tandwala, to receive, obtain, and AJSL 34. 233, § 53. Eg. ssp, span 
(cf. AJSL 34. 87, n. 1) is like Heb. zéret, span, from zarah, to 
stretch = Assyr. zari, whence zardtu, tent (Haupt). 


85. g>y, be high, tall Arab. garé(u), direct oneself toward, 
ete. (properly “to stretch”; cf. the parallels under mir, § 42). 





*0 Ember also compared Eg. é&p, sunlight, with Heb. gaeéf, but this is 
doubtful. 
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ing “pit, snare.” While the Assyrian is closer in meaning, we 
should have to assume in both cases that the final ¢ was originally 
the feminine ending, which became secondarily a stem consonant, 
as in the case of Eg. Spt, lip; Heb. qéset, délet, bow, door; Assyr. 
ittu, sign, etc. It is not impossible that the Assyr. sthttw is identi- 
cal with Heb. séhat, but owes its s, instead of §, to the analogy of 
sihsu, which would then be dissimilation for *sih3u instead of for 
*sihsu, as supposed above. Eg. sht, to catch in a snare, is naturally 
denominative, while sht, to weave, plait, may have meant originally 
“to net.” The first weaving was undoubtedly for the purpose of 
making nets. If this is correct, we have the interesting semantic 
evolution: sink, excavate, pit, snare, net, weave, every step of which 
is quite natural and logical. 


79. &, to cut, belongs with Arab. sa“a, Sa‘a, 8a°G, to separate, 
scatter, spread. In Eth. Sa‘éya = scatter, winnow, while tasé“a— 
be scattered. It is probable that the word 5, sand, is derived from 
the same stem. 


80. Sn, hair, and sn, tree, belong with the Semitic sn, closely 
parallel to s‘r in all its meanings, and perhaps only a doublet, 
especially since Eg. n so often corresponds to Sem. r. The loss of 
‘ before n is only natural, since Eg. ‘ayin bears a strong affinity to 
the nasals; cf. §58, above. Arab. sé‘ar——Heb. Sear— Eth. 
sa‘ret = Assyr. Sartu==hair, while Arab. Sa‘ér—jungle, bush, 
thicket, and Eth. s4‘r— herbage, grass, all from the stem Sd‘ira, 
etc., to be hairy, shaggy, overgrown. In the same way we have in 
Arabic *ds‘ana, to take by the hair, and i5‘dnna, to be disordered, 
of hair, both naturally denominative, while sd‘an=—=mass of dry 
herbage, and sa‘ninah = boughs, branches. 


81. sn, tree—see on sn, above, § 80. 


82. Ssny, to turn, encircle, belongs with the Semitic root sn, to 
turn, which is preserved in a number of stems with secondary 
meanings. The development of Arab. Sanna, to mix (water with 
wine), ta3dnnana, to grow old (of skin-bottle) is precisely like that 
of the root 8b, to turn (for which cf. § 1 above, with references). 
Arab. Séna (uw), remove (difficulties), drive away (cares), shows a 
development like Arab. kaffa== Eg. kf, from the root kp, to turn 
(Assyr. kapapu, etc.). Arab. séni’a—= Heb. Sané, to hate, is prop- 
erly “to turn away from,” like Arab. dd’ira, to avoid, oppose = 
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Assyr. zaru, to hate; cf. the probable doublet sdnt‘a, be averse to = 
Eg. sn‘, ward off, guard against (Ember). The verb Sani’a has 
been combined by Ember with Eg. sny, to strive with; the Eg. verb 
snt, to insult, sometimes confused with sny, is Arab. Sdnaka, to 
disdain (Ember). The further Egyptian development “to en- 
circle” probably also took place in Semitic; cf. Arab. sinsinah, 
nature, character, and for the semantic development Eg. qd, circle, 
outline, form, nature, character= Assyr. gattu, form, and Arab. 
gadd, form, measure, gaddah, pattern, plan. Eth. sén, form, beauty, 
almost certainly belongs here, though sanndi, beautiful, is clearly 
Arab. saniy, bright, beautiful. It is possible, but not demonstrable, 
that Assyr. Sandnu, be like, Ssitnunu, strive in rivalry Eth. 
tasannéna, is denom. from sinnatu, form, likeness, but it may also 
be derived from the stem snn; cf. Arab. sunnah, etc., rule, method, 
properly “road.” There is a parallel root sn, to change, found in 
Heb.-Aram.-Assyr. sny, etc.; see the discussion of the root in GB, 


s.v. mow II. Cf. also on snw.t, below. 


83. snw.t, storehouse, granary (whence Coptic-Arabic siéineh)—= 
Assyr. isittu, plur. isnatt, storehouse. The Syriac loanword “issdn, 
to store up, borrowed through the Assyrian dialect, as shown by the 
sibilant, shows that there was an Accadian word *uwssunu, to store 
up. The stem meaning was probably “to enclose,” like Eth. wasdna, 
to limit, bound, which may be more correctly wasdna, from the 
root sn, to turn, discussed in the preceding section. 


84. ssp, take, receive—= Arab. Sddafa, obtain (Qamés)—= Heb. 
sazaf, catch sight of, strike (rays of sun) ; *° the Hebrew sibilant 
is due to dissimilation). To judge by the meaning of the word 
qadafa—= gadafa, which rhymes with it, and may, therefore, have 
a parallel meaning, as is so often the case in Semitic, especially in 
Arabic, we must assume “ to stretch ” as the original meaning (cf. 
gadafa, to throw, row; qadaf, side, bank; gadif, distant) ; cf. Arab. 
tanéwala, to receive, obtain, and AJSZ 34. 233, § 53. Eg. ssp, span 
(cf. AJSL 34. 87%, n. 1) is like Heb. zéret, span, from zarah, to 
stretch = Assyr. zari, whence zardtu, tent (Haupt). 


85. q3y, be high, tall—= Arab. gdra(u), direct oneself toward, 
ete. (properly “to stretch”; cf. the parallels under mér, § 42). 





*0 Ember also compared Eg. é&p, sunlight, with Heb. saeéf, but this is 
doubtful. 
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Arab. garawdén, back, and magqra”, hill-top, explain the development 
“to be high,” whence q3y, height, hill. It is, however, possible that 
gy is simply a transposition of gq, to ascend—= Arab. rdqiya 
(Ember). 


86. 3, essence (the mana of the anthropologists), double = 
Eth. kiy, self, preserved with pronominal suffixes in kiydya, myself, 
etc.*t Eth. kiy can hardly be separated from Heb. ki (for *kiwy), 
mark, which Ember has happily combined with Eg. ky.t, character, 
dignity (in the Pyramid Texts). The original meaning of the 
word is “brand,” Arab. kayy (for kdwy), from kéwa(1), to brand. 
For the development cf. Arab. wasama, to brand, whence wasm, 
brand, sign, mark; simah, mark, sign (sdwwama= wasama)= 
Assyr. simtu, mark, characteristic, mark of distinction, ornament ; 
Arab. sémah, mark, spot = Assyr. Simtu, Sindu, mark, and Arab. 
Simah, 8’mah, nature, character (see also above, § 28). Sem. ki, 
ke, like, may be derived by contraction from the same word, since 
“mark ” is also “ impression, likeness.” 


87. gw, be tight, narrow, wretched = Arab. gdwiya (cf. hiy, 

to fall == Pyr. hyw = Sem. hwy), to suffer from grief, love, disease. 

. The primary force of the Arabic is also “to be tight, narrow,” 
whence gaww, depression, valley, Heb. gayy (written 3), valley, 


and gawd’, interior— Aram. gdwwd, gewaiya— Heb. gewiyah, 
entrails, body (—LEg. d.t, body, Ember). Eg. gby, be weak, 
wretched, which might theoretically be combined with Arab. gwy, 
is Arab. géba’a, be weak, dull, cowardly (Ember). 


88. gr, also—= Arab. gaira, certainly, assuredly = Syr. gér (as- 
similated syntactically to Greek ydép). Eg. gr.t—but, however; 
the primary meaning of both gr and gr.t, gaira, may have been 
“ besides,” from the stem gyr (Arab., Aram.), to turn aside. Cf. 
further Eng. also, originally “entirely so” (al-sé). 


89. 4, burn, be hot — Arab. tawiya, be consumed, perish; the 
meaning “to brand” is assured by the noun tiwd’, brand (in the 





*: Barth and others analyze Eth. kiyd- as k-iy-ya, and compare it with 
Arab. ’iyyd-, similarly used. This is very improbable. I consider the 
Arabic as the masculine of a disused noun which appears as ’yt in Phoe- 
nician (Heb. ’ét), and ydét (for *’iyyét) in Aramaic, from the stem ‘wy, 
to aim at. 
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form of a cross)== Heb. tau (for taww). Ember has combined 
Eg. #3, bread, with Assyr. ti’dtu, food, suggesting a stem meaning 
“to cook, bake ” (cf. the hieroglyph, which seems to represent an 
oven-pot). 

90. tw, person, one (indefinite pronoun) Arab. taww, indi- 
vidual (= fard). The Arabic word is used of something single or 
simple, as a one-ply rope, a single squadron of cavalry, or a brief 
interval of time. It is quite possible that it is ultimately identical 
with Heb. tau, mark. 


91. tny, be old, probably belongs with Arab. ’dtna’a, to stoop 
(with age), tin’, remainder of life. When the etymological asso- 
ciations of a word are not clear, the etymology cannot claim the 
degree of likelihood that holds in most of the cases discussed in 
this paper. 


92. ts (éz), to bind = Arab. kazza, to contract, shrink, tighten, 
with cold, dryness, avarice, etc., and probably Eth. takkdza (for 
*takazzdza), be afflicted, grieve, properly, be straitened, like 
sadda, to bind, istadda, to suffer. Another development from 
“to bind ” is shown by Arab. kaza(u), to unite. Cf. further Eg. 
ntt, to bind, fetter = Arab. iltakka, be confined, shut in (Ember), 
with which is connected Heb.-Eth.-Arab. l’k, to send on a mission, 
properly “to bind,” like Eg. wd = Arab. wdsd, Heb. swwwa. 


93. tsy = wts, to raise, to rise == Arab. 2dka(u), ’dzka, to grow, 
Aram. zeka, prevail, win victory (cf. Arab. zdéhara), which is dis- 
tinct from zdka, zeka, to be pure, just, virtuous, which are loans 
from Assyr. zaki, be pure, free Arab. dakda, be sharp, bright, hot 
(cf. hurr, free, from hrr, be bright, hot)—= Aram. deka, be pure, 
clean. 

94. dé&, flint, knife, belongs with Arab. dasa(u), polish, sharpen, 
a blade. The primary meaning of dasa is “to beat, crush, 
trample ” = Heb. dis, dis, Assyr. dasu, tread, rub, thresh. Eg. dé 
meant originally “ what is ground or flaked, flint knife.” Cf. for 
the development Eth. galéya, to cut = Arab. gad, to polish, sharpen 
blade. 

95. dg3, plant, fix in ground Eth. takéla, to fix, to plant. 





*? For the change of k to g by partial assimilation cf. Eg. gnn, be soft, 
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Eg. dg> for *tkl is due to partial assimilation of the ¢ and & to 
the sonant 7.5? Assyr. takdlu, to trust, rely on, is a reflexive forma- 
tion from wkl = Arab. ittdkala, and has no connection with our 
stem. Eg. dgy, to see, has been combined by Hommel with Assyr. 
dagalu. 

95a. dgés, to tread, is, I would suggest, a s “‘-ifically Egyptian 
blend formation (Mischbildung) from the common Semitic stems 


drs, to tread (Arab.-Aram; cf. GB on wn") and drg, to tread. 


There is an excellent Hebrew parallel in the word dargd3, bed-steps, 
evidently a blend of the same two stems, though a much more 
recent one. Because of the comparative novelty of this type of 
etymology to Semitists, I have not ventured to propose this case 
as a separate number, though convinced that it is the key to many 
refractory Egyptian etymologies. After the recent work of Blake 
and now especially of Brockelmann on blend-forms in Semitic, this 
line of research will doubtless be taken up with much more 
confidence. 


96. 3, fire-drill (Borchardt, Ungnad), may be combined with 
Heb. salah, Arab. salé(t), Eth. salawa, to heat, roast; cf. especially 
Arab. tasdlla, to make a cane supple by fire, and sil@’, fire. 


9%. d3y, oppose, be hostile to = Assyr. seli, oppose, be hostile to 
(cf. saltu, war, silitu, hostility) Arab. saéla(u), to attack = Eth. 
sala, to hate, be hostile to. The primary meaning of the root sl is 
“to stretch, incline,” a sense clearly evident in the Egyptian word. 
Semitic cognates are Assyr. salélu, lie down (== Eg. Sdr, Ember), 
Heb. salal, to sink (see GB, s. v. bby), Eth. saldla, to swim ; Aram. 
sela, to incline, bend, whence salli, to incline ear, listen = Eth. 
salawa (which perhaps explains Eg. mSdr, ear). Assyr. sulli, to 
pray, with the loans from it in the other languages, mean “ incline 
in worship, adoration.” 

98. d3y, to cross river = Heb. galah, Arab. galé(u), to migrate, 
properly, to pass the boundaries of one’s land; cf. the stem ‘br-‘rb 
(= Eg. ‘py, to cross river, Ember), to pass, cross, wander, migrate. 
The primary sense of the stem is “to cut, sever, separate,” as 
shown by Eth. galdya, to cut Arab. gala, to sharpen blade. For 





slack = Arab. kanna, to subside, be mild (Ember); Eg. grg =Sem. krer 
(AJSL 34. 251, § 112). 
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the development of the stem in Egyptian and Semitic numerous 
parallels may be adduced. Arab. gdta‘a means “to cut,” illus- 
trated in various ways; it also means “ to cross a river, to traverse 
country ”; muqdatta‘, ford, Heb. ma‘barah, is a common place-name 
today. Arab. gdza‘a, to cut, also means “ to cross a river ”; cf. Heb. 
gaza‘, to cut, Eth gdz‘a, to saw, while the transposed stem gé‘za = 
to migrate, like ,alah. From the root gz, to cut, are derived not 
only the foregoing words, but also Arab. gazza = Heb. gazdz, Assyr. 
gazazu, to clip, shear, Arab. gdza’a, to separate, divide, wagaza, to 
be short, while Arab. géza(w)— to pass, cross, traverse. Heb. 
galéh, to migrate, must be separated from galah, to uncover, reveal 
(contrast GB, s. v. 753), which is a privative, “to unroll, unwrap, 
disclose,” from the root gl, to roll; cf. Arab. tagdallala, to wrap up. 
The common Semitic root gl appears also in Egyptian in md3.t, 
roll == Heb. megillah, and d3d3, head = *gulgult, skull, both ety- 
mologies being due to Ember. The original meaning “to cut” 
of the stem gly d3y is found in Eg. dny (not dny, as shown by 
the writing dny.t, quarter-month, week, in the Pyramid Texts), 
to cut, cut off (of water, etc.), as well as in Eth. galdya. The 
stems dny and dy are, therefore, originally identical. In the 
apparently numerous Egyptian cases where two verbs with distinct 
consonantal forms have arisen from one and the same original stem 
(not only “root”!), it will presumably be found eventually that 
varying vocalization, consonantal doubling, etc., are responsible for 
the distinct forms. As an illustration, it may be that dny arose 
from an intensive g~ll~y, while d3y may conceivably have arisen 
from a simple g-l~y. This problem unquestionably demands close 
study, but it is not yet clear just how we are to attack it. 


99. dny—see the preceding section. 


100. dd, the sacred pillar of Osiris, now generally identified 
with a cedar post. The writer, however, believes that it represents 
a tamarisk trunk. The tamarisk, Eg. isr, Bohairic 0st, was often 
considered by the Semites as a sacred tree, as may easily be verified 
by a cursory examination of the references to ’éSel in the Hebrew 
Bible. Heb. *ésel, Arab. ‘atl (’atit—noble), Assyr. aslu, is 
originally identical with Eg. isr, vocalized ’aser, or the like; 
the s=—z is a secondary partial assimilation to the voiced r. 
The Egyptians, like other ancient oriental peoples, were in- 
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veterate in their habit of deducing essential similarity from 
resemblance of name, so it would be very surprising if they 
had not combined *’aser, tamarisk, with *A’sirew, or the like. 
Ember, Sidney Smith, and the writer have all independently com- 
pared the dd pillar of Osiris to the tree or post of the goddess 
Asirat, originally ASir, whose worship ascends to the earliest 
Semitic ages.** Whether this is correct or not remains to be seen, 
though the resemblances between ASir-ASirat and Osiris are no less 
striking to the student of comparative religion than to the student 
of phonology. The name of the sacred post I would identify with 
the Assyr. saddu, sign-post, sign, which the writer has fully dis- 
cussed in RA 16. 188 f., with the question of its etymology. From 
the same root sd, to stretch, incline, we have also Arab. wasada, fix, 
be firm Eg. ddy, remain, endure (Ember), which is probably 
the direct source of our dd; Arab. sada, ‘asda, to echo, respond = 
Eg. dd, to respond, speak (Ember). 

The preceding list of a hundred selected etymologies well illus- 
trates the character of this branch of research, as developed by 
Ember and the writer. Its strength lies in two directions, full study 
of all the Semitic etymological material available, and precision and 
method in phonology. In order to exhibit the results of the phono- 
logical method in dealing with the consonants, it may be well to 
give a table of the regular consonantal equivalents of the Egyptian 
letters in Semitic. In parentheses I have given some of the more 
frequent sporadic equivalences, which are probably based upon 
combinatory changes, and hence cannot usually be considered as 
normal. In the table in the Recueil de Travauz, already referred 
to at the beginning of this paper, the material will be found in 
somewhat fuller form, with the inclusion of Coptic, in order to 
show how closely the changes between Semitic and Egyptian are 
paralleled by the changes between Egyptian and Coptic. For in- 
stance, in both we have the interchange between b and m; n, 1 and 
sometimes 7; as well as the change of r to y, h to &, g to g; k to ¢. 
It is interesting to note that these changes include virtually all the 
difficult equivalences, from the standpoint of the Semitist who is 
not at home in Egyptian. 





** For the antiquity of the worship of ASir-ASirat see AJSL 41. 99, and 
for the references to previous work cf. note 1 on the same page. 
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THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK FOURTEEN 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 


LeRoy Carr BARRET 
Trinity COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Introduction 


THE FOURTEENTH BOOK of the Paippalada is herewith presented ; 
the longer thirteenth book is in preparation. This fourteenth book 
is very little longer than Book 11, the contents are rather more 
interesting. The material is presented in the same manner as in 
previous books. 


Of the ms.—This fourteenth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
£155b1 and ends £158b6, covering three folios plus one-third of a 
page. There are no serious defacements; the pages have 18 to 20 
lines each. 


Punctuation, numbers, etc-—Punctuation in this book is irregu- 
lar; no numbers are given at the ends of kandas or of stanzas, but 
. after the second hymn is a colophon indicating the completion of 
the first half of the book. In the first hymn stanzas 2—-5 are 
indicated by the pratika of the first of these followed by iti catasra 
rcah pathet (so edited). There are only a few corrections. Accents 
are marked in hymn 2 stanzas 6—9, 11—13: these stanzas appear 
in several texts. 


Extent of the book.—The book has four hymns, all metrical. 
The stanza norm is probably 17, as appears in the following table: 


2 hymns have 17 stanzas = 34 stanzas 
1 hymn has 20 “ 20 “ 
1 “ee it 30 “ waite 30 “ 


4 hymns have 84 stanzas 


New and old material—One hymn in this book appears as 
S 19. 49 and 50; S 1. 33 is embedded in another; another is NilarU 
1—17; and some few other stanzas and padas are in the Concord- 
ance. We may fairly count 40 stanzas as new. 
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ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK FOURTEEN 


1 


[f155b1] om indro bahubhyamm abhiris cikitvén apo devi 
varundya prajanan. tam ddityd- [2] bhyasicyantu sarve rajanam 
ugram vrhate randya | ta ndpo rajasiiya vasantu | [3] hiranyavarna 
iti catasrah r 4 pathet. apo devir madhumatir grbhi- [4] r vajasvati 
rajasirya mayobhuvah yabhir mittravarundv abhyasicyan ta | va- [5] 
runonena presita yamtu Sukrah utsam devir dadhate & hiranyam ya 
vrahmanapnu- [6] te samvidinds ta | apas samudra divam udva- 
hanti divas prthivim abhi ya sr- [7] janti | yadbhir isana marutas 
carantt ta | yamrtam tibhratam ya madhu pri- [8] yam yagrbhnam 
rsayo devasakhye yabhir indram abhra nayaratis tah ya jivaya- 
[9] n ya dhanardhatu pranayantt devayate dasuse martyadya | 
yasim payo [10] aksatam aksatanam ta z hiranyapasa dhvajaniyas 
pundna yds sa- [11] mudram abhy arcanti dhenavah yas parjanyo 
vahaty antarikse ta z rathantare vrhad agi- [12] yamdne ksattram 
jinvantt pra tiranta dyuh yabhis triyan vajino vajayantvi [13] tah 
2 yabhis saha vrttraha somam indro vasor isino piwat sutasya | ya- 
[14] s sapta rsayas kavayas punanti tas sapta rsayo bharatham 
abhyastticann G- [15] smin rastram adbhir daksinavat. praja imam 
sasumanta devas tah z yabhi- [16] r yajnam praicamukham ca 
dhira yabhis soma madhuprcam punanti | yabhir idam ji- [17] vate 
visvam ejat tah z ydsim stoka madhumaya babhivur ghrtam 
samjnadnam madhu [18] pin*ate yah yds somapas panayantu vrah- 
mands thah z yasim pador a- [19] rajyam vajimam ca somasya 
prasavam anu yds pavanti antarvatis trnavatsa ghr- [£156a] tacis 
ti napo rajasiiydvantu z ajijanam tam uttayas svarvida vrahmanasi- 
[2] ye yany aguh | asikta rajasiiyds paydnst prasdvaikeva savita 
bhuva- [3] nani visvd z somo raja bhavo raja pasupatis pasinam 
varuno dhrtavratah [4] ye yanti devas te te ksattram dattvayor ojah 
z asthad ud asthaj jajinistha [5] ripro mrdho vydsthar aSsasita 
baht | dre vadhistha nirrtis pardcais samavr- [6] kta rasmibhis 
suryasya Zz z 

Above the “y ” of yamrtam in {155b? is written nya; and in the 
left margin opposite £155b9 is ntu. 

Read: indro bahubhyam atirac cikitvan apo devir varunaya pra- 
janan | tam Aditya abhy asicyanta sarve rajanam ugram vrhate 
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ranaya ta na apo rajasiiya avantu z 1 z hiranyavarnas Sucayas 
pavaka yasu jatas kaSyapo yasv indrah | ya agnimn garbham dadhire 
suvarnas ta na ° ° ° z 2 z yasam raja varuno yati madhye saty- 
anrte avapasyai janinaim | ya agnim ° ° ° z 3 z yasam deva divi 
krnvanti bhaksarn ya antarikse bahudha bhavanti | ya agnimn ° ° ° 
z 4 z Sivena ma caksusa paSyatapas Sivaya tanvopa sprsata tvacam 
me | ghrtaScutaS Sucayo yas pavakas ta na ° ° ° z 5 z apo devir 
madhumatir jagrbhur irjasvati rajasiiya mayobhuvah | yabhir 
mitravarunav abhyasicyanta ta na ° ° ° z 6 z varunena presita 
yantu sukra utsarn devir dadhate ya hiranyam | ya vrahmanapnu- 
vate samvidinis ti na ° ° ° z 7 z apas samudrad divam ud 
vahanti divas prthivim abhi ya srjanti | yabhir isana marutas 
caranti ti na ° ° ° z8z ya amrtam abibhrata ya madhu priyam 
ya agrbhnan rsayo devasakhye | yabhir indram aty anayann aritis 
tina ° ° ° z9z ya jivayanti ya tdhanardhatu pranayanti devi- 
yate disuse martyaya | yasamn payo aksatam aksatanim tina ° ° ° 
z 10 z hiranyapasai dhvajinyas punina yas samudram abhyarcanti 
dhenavah | yas parjanyo vahaty antarikse ti na ° ° ° z 11 z 
rathamtare vrhad ya giyamane ksatramn jinvanti pra tiranty ayuh | 
yabhis turyaéth vajino vajayanti ta na ° © ° z 12 z yabhis saha 
_ vrtraha somam indro vasor isano ‘pibat sutasya | yas sapta rsayas 
kavayas punanti ta na © ° © z 13 z sapta rsayo bharatham abhya- 
siicann asmin rastram adbhir daksinavat | prajayemarmh sama- 
syantu daivis ta na ° ° ° z 14 z yabhir yajiam praficamukham 
ca dhiram yabhis somarn madhuprcam punanti | yabhir idarn jivati 
visvam ejat tana ° ° ° 215 z yasam stoka madhumaya babhiivur 
ghrtamn sarijianam madhu pinvate yah | yas somapas panayanti 
vrahmanas ta na ° ° ° z 16 z yasam pador Ajyam vajinam ca 
somasya prasavam anu yas pavanti | antarvatis trnavatsa ghrtacis 
ta na apo rajasiya avantu z 17 z ajijanan tam uta yds svarvida 
vrahmanasiiya uta ya ny aguh | fasikta rajasiiya payansi prasava 
eka iva savita bhuvanani visva z 18 z somo raja bhavo raja pasu- 
patis paSiinam varuno dhrtavratah | ye yanti devas te ksatram 
dattvayur ojah z 19 z asthad ud asthad ajanista vipro mrdho vy 
asthad asisita bahii | are badhistha nirrtitn paracaiis samavrkta ras- 
mibhis stryasya z 20212 

St 1. In pada a abharac might be considered. Indications are 
sufficiently clear that pada f is to be read at the end of each of 
the next 15 stanzas. 
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Stt 2—5. It seems clear enough that the repetition of Ppp. 1. 25 
(S. 1.33) is indicated: I have given the four stanzas in full with 
pada f of st 1 as the pada d of each. The correct form of the 
indication of stanzas previously given would be “iti catasra rcah 
pathet.” 


St 6. Cf KS 15.6, which has agrbhnam at the end of pada a. 

St 8. Cf S 4.27.4: in pada c S has ye adbhir; but in spite of 
S and our ms I venture to emend to yabhir. 

St 9. For pada c cf KS 15. 6d. 

St 10. In pada a perhaps we may read ya dhanam pra®. 

St 11. In pada a dhvajinyas is not Vedic, tho dhvaja is. 

St 13. In pada b rastre might be better. 

St 18. I have been able to make only the most obvious correc- 
tions here; and have ventured to insert uta in pada b. 

St 20. Cf KS 39.1 which has badhasva and samaprksi in cd. 


2 
(NilarU 1—17) 


[£156a6] apasyan tvdvarohantam divatas prthwi- [7] m wa | 
apasyam asyantam rudram nilagrivam sikhandinam. z diwaru ugro 


[8] varuksat pratyustamad bhiimyam adhi jandmah pasyatesam 
nilagrivam vilohi- [9] tam | esdtta viraha rudro jaldsabhesaji v1 
ksepam aninagad & vacikd- [10] ro vy etu te | namas te bhava- 
tamaya | namas ta bhava manyave | namas te bahubhydm utota 
[11] tsava namah z yam ukham girisamta haster bibharsy astave 
swam girigatam [12] krnu ma hinsis purusam namah z swéena 
vicasad tva kréchraschavadima- [13] masi | ydtha nas sdrvam 4j 
jagad ayaksmam sumano hasat. ya ta isus sivd- [14] tama sivam 
babhiiva te dhanuh nivd Saravyd ya tava taya no mrla jivdse [15] z 
2 yd te rudra Sivd taniir dghordpapakascanit tdyd nas tanva Sam- 
[16] tamayd girisamtvabhi cakasd | asdu yds témrdvarna utd 
babhruh vilo- [17] hitah | yé cemé dbhito rudra diksu Srtds sdhas- 
raSo vaisam héla ima- [18] he z adrsyam tva virohitam nilagravam 
vilohitam | uta dvd gopddr- [f156b] sam uta tvodaharyah uto dva 
visvad bhiitani tasmai drstaya te namah z ndmo stu nila- [2] Ssikh- 
andaya sahasraksaya vajine | atho yé sya sdtvanas tébhyo him 
akaram [3] namah z ndmansi ta dyudhaydnatataya dhrsndve | 
ubhdbhyam akaram nimo ba- [4] hibhyam téiva dhénvane | pré 
4 
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muiica dhanvanam péri ubhdyor dtnyor jyadm | yas ca te hasta i- 
[5] savas para ta bhagavo vapa | avatibhya dhanus tvam sahas- 
raksas Satesute | visarya ga- [6] lyanam mukha Sivo nas sambhur 
G varah z vijyan denus sikhandino [7] visalyo banavan uta | anyesany 
asya tsavas Sivo sya nisamésati | pari te dha- [8] nvino hetiya- 
smadrunaktu visvatah atho ya yesudhis tava dre smin wi dhehi 
[9] tam. z ya te heti hetin madhusthama | haste babhiva te dhanuh 
taya tvam visva- [10] to sman ayaksmayad pari bhujah zz ae 
ity atharvanikapadippala- [11] dayas sakhayam caturdasasyardhah 
Z Z 

In the left margin of £156b opposite line 4 is written nvata; and 
opposite line 9 is written tam. 

Read: apaSyamn tvivarohantam divatas prthivim iva | apaSyam 
asyantam rudram nilagrivam Sikhandinam z 1 z diva ugro ‘varuksat 
praty asthad bhimyim adhi | janasah paSyatemam nilagrivam 
vilohitam z 2 z esa ety aviraha rudro jalaisabhesaji | vi te ‘ksemam 
aninaSad 4 vacikaro vy etu te z 3 z namas te bhavabhamaya namas 
te bhavamanyave | namas te bahubhyam utota ta isave namah z 4 z 
yam isum giriSanta haste bibharsy astave | Sivarn giriSa tar krnu 
ma hinsis purusatn mama z 5 z Sivena vacasa tva krechricchava- 
’ damasi | yathai nas sarvam ij jagad ayaksmarn sumano asat z 6 z 
ya ta isu Sivatama Sivarn babhiiva te dhanuh | Siva Saravya ya tava 
taya no mrla jivase z 7 z ya te rudra Siva tani aghorapapakaSani | 
taya nas tanva Sarntamaya giriSantabhicaikaSihi z 8 z asiu yas tam- 
ravarna uta babhrur vilohitah | ye ceme abhito rudra diksu Sritas 
sahasraSo ‘vais hela imahe z 9 z adrSran tva virohitam nilagrivam 
vilohitam | uta tva gopa adrsrann uta tvodaharyah | uto tva visva 
bhitaini tasmai drstaya te namah z 10 z namo ‘stu nilasikhandaya 
sahasraksaiya vajine | atho ye ‘sya satvanas tebhyo ‘ham akaram 
namah z 11 z namansi ta iyudhayanatataya dhrsnave | ubhibhyam 
akaram namo bahubhyam tava dhanvane z 12 z pra mufica dhan- 
vanas pary ubhayor artnyor jyam | yas ca te hasta isavas para ta 
bhagavo vapa z 13 z avatatya dhanus tvarn sahasraksaS Satesudhe | 
visirya Salyanamm mukha Sivo nas Sambhur 4 varah z 14 z vijyam 
dhanus sikhandino visalyo banavan uta | aneSann asyesavas Sivo 
‘sya nisaiigatih z 15 z pari te dhanvano hetir asman vrnaktu vis- 
vatah | atho ya isudhis tavare ‘smin ni dhehi tam z 16 z ya te hetir 
midhustama haste babhiiva te dhanuh | taya tvarn visvato ‘smin 
ayaksmaya pari bhuja z 17 z 2z 
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ity atharvanikapaippaladayas sikhaiyam caturdaSasyardhah z z 

Stt 1—3 of this hymn appear only in NilarU: the others occur 
also in VS, TS, MS, and KS. The NilarU was probably drawn 
from the Paipp, and the emendations here are influenced by that 
text, tho in some places it has seemed that Paipp should be emended 
on the basis of the text as in KS. 


3 

[f156b11] suparsva kaémadugha [12] nagadm Satdudanad payasd 
pinvamana | irjam duhanapasphuramti yaja- [13] mdnasya pati- 
ranta dyuh z 

In pada a read na agan, in c duhanapapa®, in d pratiranty. 

grbhnami vedyaim usatim yam svastayam airjasvati [14] mana- 
sivam sidhyam visvo lokam mama devesv astu 

In pada a read uSatirn svastyim, in b tirjasvatimn and sadhyam 
and for manasivam possibly namasyim; with loko the third pada 
would seem possible. 

Satodanam kamadu- [15] ghaé hy esd naindm hinsir asvina jarhri- 
sino apy etu devam api ga- [16] Schata dvisah z 

In pada a read Satiudana; I am inclined to suspect that the end 
of b and the beginning of c has been lost, leaving for b nainam 
hinsir aSvinad and for the end of c jarhrséno. We could, however, 
take nainamn ° © jarhrsaino as pada b, but aSvina does not- seem 
to fit into such a pada. In the last pada read devan (or divam) 
and gacchatu disah. 

a rabhasva vrahmand vaisvadevyam Ssatdudanam satam dcama- 
[17] no sya | samapdiyam rasminad parvatenah svargam lokam adht 
roha enam. z 

In pada a read vrahmana vaiSvadevyam, in b probably aciman 
asyah: in c somapeyam and parvatena, in d probably rohayainam. 

dhrsnu hy endm visvata ni krntam apaghnos carum erayad sam 
srjindm vird- [£15%a] jo duhiteraya | sasat kamam kamam yaja- 
maniya duhaim z 

With visvadha pada a would be possible, I think; in b the latter 
part would read iraya sasrje, but for apaghnos I can suggest noth- 
ing. For c we may read enim ° ° , ending with SaSvat (removing 
colon before it); in d read duhim. This is stanza 5. 

yatha pari visa- [2] sam matt mamstha krnusva me nimadheyaim 
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prthak. | agham deva manusi ya [3] parabhis chatéudana pururipa 
saparnd 2 

For a read yathaparu viSasan mabhi mansthah, for b krnusva ma 
enim Adheyam prthak. In ¢ read daiva and parabhic. For a cf. 
S 9. 5. 4b. 

dvisa dvihastas puruso mahan avo [4] na vanaspatim bibharti 
sdyakagram tena parinsi pravidvan agnayam satauda- [5] nam 
devim Satadha vy asya z 

With dvipid at the beginning of pada a it would seem possible, 
tho I am doubtful about the end; in b I would omit na: in ¢ read 
agna ayan. 

yatam vradhnam carmani krntam ddhat ta | m apramdaya Sata- 
[6] dha vy asya z samutsrjann avidhandmi sarvam radyas posain 
yajamandya dhe- [7%] hiz 

In pada a read etamn and possibly krttam, in b tam apramayam: 
in e °dhanani sarva; our d= S 18. 1. 43d ete. 

rca kumbhim adhy agnau srayami bhiimyam bhitva bhimimm 
adhi dharayami | [8] apo mamsam bibhrati ma vyathistha ma tva 
vid isubhir menibhis pisaca 2 

Pida a= § 9. 5. 5a; in b I would suggest bhimyam tva bhimim: 
* in ¢ read apo, in d vidad and pisacah. 

[9] ardhva prehi sapa vyakta vy asya rajo antariksam | raksansi 
sarva tintva yatha [10] roha dwam tvam z 

This stanza has appeared as Paipp 5.13.6; in pada a read mapa 
but for vyaktaé can suggest nothing unless perhaps vyatha; pada b 
as here should be read in 5.13.6: in c read tirtva, in d roha and 
tvam. This is stanza 10. 

dwam prehi Satodane sahasrasyayanam bhava | ayutam prayu- 
[11] tam bhavaksatur bhavatattamam svarga lokam & ruha z 

In pada a read Sataudane ; in d I can only suggest the possibility 
of °aksitarn bhava (unless we accept here the outlandish formation 
bhavatét+tamam as a verb superlative) ; in e read svargam. 

Satdudanim gatadha bhaksaya- [12] ntt Satoroham rohasi yo 
dadhati vamadevyam naudhasam asyds paksdiu trtiye nd- [13] ke 
adht tisthatt Srutah 

In padas ab read bhaksayati Sataroharn, with colon after dadhati; 
in d &rta. 
Satdudanim Satadha kalpamanim satam riipani kr- [14] nuti 
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svar yati si no devis suhava Sarma yaschat tatho mrdata tdrse z % 

In pada a read °dani and °mana, in b read krnute, with colon 
after yati; in c devi and yacchat, in d tato. 

[15] Satéudand dvadasahena kalpate | satam drstyadni samrje 
svar yati sarvad- [16] n yajnani prarayati parastat sa dataram. rayas 
pose dadati z 

Remove colon after kalpate, read drstani sasrje in b; place colon 
after yati: in c read sarvan yajiian parayanti, in d dadhiati. 

abhi pre- [17] hi Satdéudane jainan somasatvanah yajias tvam 
sarvan optva kiémas pracydya- [18] nam bhava z 

In pada b read janain; place colon; in c read yajiians, and tho 
not necessary 4ptva would be an improvement: in d kimaprasy4a- 
yanam is the best suggestion I can make. This is stanza 15. 

abhi prehi Sataudhane yajiend yajvanis tava | ya devayoni rorho 
[19] yatradas tridivam dwah z 

In pada a read Sataudane, for b probably yajiiena yajvari bhava: 
in c probably devayonirn rohasi; d = § 10. 9. 5d. 

idipatis prathamas satdéudavah satyam hi [f£15%b] madhyam 
amrtam Siras tava | ubhe devi rodhast ya prnami z 

The ms has an interlinear correction of Sataudavah to °de°. 

For pada a read idapatni prathama Satéudana, in c rodasi ya 
prnasi. 

ream Sronydutsaktau tanvau [2] joha bahii uta ud balaya kam 
anistha jatharam ani parsve sarva lokan Satéu- [3] dana samapah z 

In the top margin over rcam is written dam. 

In the list of bodily parts I can only suggest the following cor- 
rections: Srony, sakthyau, tani, jaigho, vanisthur, sinu. For pada 
d read sarvanl lokan Sataéudana samapa. 

caksusmatis prathama satdudana siiryo ha caksur uta candrama- 
[4] s tava | visver devair rtubhis ca naddhas sa datairam trptya 
tarpayami 2 

In the left margin opposite line 4 is viSvii. 

In pada a read °mati, in b candramas; in ¢c visvair and naddha, 
and ratibhis might be better than rtubhis (cf ApMB 1.11. 4c) ; in 
d tarpayasi. 

Satam paydn- [5] st Satam asyd vatsas Satadhaé pakvani vi bha- 
janty enim sapta loka divyan pi- [6] ta etam jigeta prathamas 
Satéudane z 
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In pada b read pakvani and enim; in cd lokain and probably 
pitryans caitan, in d jigetha prathama. This is stanza 20. 
sahasrena Satamana yad esi lo- [7%] kan jigeta prathama Satau- 
dane sarvavedasam itu vajapeyam sarvan lokan [8] Satéudanadm 
samipah z 
In pada b read jigetha, place colon, read etu in c, and for d 
sarvanl lokin Sataudana samapa. 
indra prapatha prathamdaé Sataudands sapta rsibhyah | [9] suma- 
nasyamdnah bhaydsuranam balam oja ddadhe bhaya ruroha visthapo 
de- [10] valokan z 
In pada a read possibly papatha prathamam Sataudanam ; place 
colon at end of b; in c read taya°, in d taya and °lokan. 
visvamittro yam jamadagnir attrir bharadvajo gautamo yam vasi- 
sthah | [11] idam pakvam kasyapas saptamah prasnantu prathamas 
Satdudanah 
In pada a read °mitro ‘yarn and atrir, in b ‘yarn; in c saptamah, 
in d probably prathamam Sataudanam. 
jyotismatis pra- [12] thamas Satdudands trim jyotinse krnute 
svar yati | tam dataram upa jiva- [13] nti tatra yatra devah 
_ sadhamanam padamti z 
In pada a it seems that the singular should stand, jyotismati 
prathama Sataudana ; in c datara, in d probably devaih sadhamadam 
madanti (S 18. 4. 10d) 
chandaspaksad vrhati srutaudands tri- [14] mi Schanddansi sasrje 
svar yati | rtinam adhirajam samvatsaram patim asyddhi- [15] 
vam, 2 
In pada a we should probably read °paksa and Sataudana, in b 
chandansi ; probably c can stand, but in d something seems to have 
been omitted; possibly something like adhipatim asyaé divam was 
intended. This is stanza 25. 
abhi krandasy dgnistomam atiratram Satdudane yajids tvam 
sarvan dptvadi- [16] tyam agnim vi snuhi | 
In pada a read agni®° ; in c yajnans, with colon before it. 
aSvamedhyam atikramya dvddasiham Sataudane | triratram [17] 
sinum aptvd vajapeyena kalpate | 
In pada a read aSvamedham; in d kalpase is needed unless we 
change the vocative in b. 
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ye sahasrer ijanagnthotra hutas ca ye | [18] yajiie ye sarver 
ijands tan Gpnott Sataudand z z 

Read: ye sahasrair ijana agnihotra hutas ca ye | yajiie ye sarvair 
jjanas tan apnoti Sataudana z 28 z 

Sam te pariinsi subhage da- [19] daimi sam te mamsa nrdada 
bhavantt | asthi yas te Samita cacarat te tvasta vi- [20] hrjam nis 
krnatu | 

In pada b mansany rtaja is the only suggestion I can make; in 
cd we might read yat te Samita cacira tat te tvasta vihrutar nis 
krnotu. In d virujarzn might be good. 

ye yajnena jitd loka yant Schanddnsi bhejire sa- [£158a] rvdis 
tanl lokan dpnoti yo dadati Sataudana z 

Read: ye yajfiena jita loka yani chandansi bhejire | sarvans tanl 
lokan apnoti yo dadati Sataudanim z 30 z 3 z 


4 
(S 19.49 and 50) 


[£158a1] tstra yakha yuvatir damiinam [2] ratri devasya savitur 
bhagasyasvaksara suhava sambhrtahsir & babhror dyavaprthi- [3] vi 
mahitva | abhi visvamn arhad gabhirod varsistham arhad agravistha | 
usati ra- [4] tny avasa na bhadrad vi tisthate mittra ina svadhabhth 
niryat vamde subhage svajataca- [5] gni ratrt sumand hya syam 
asma dhiiyasva niryadnt jata sriyd yani gavydni [6] pustyd 2 sinhasya 
ratri usati nipasya vyaghrasya dvepano varcadhe | asvasya vradhnam 
[7] purusasya mayam pururipdni krnusi vibhati 2 Sivam ratrim 
ahni siryam ca [8] yamasya mata suhava no astu z asva stomasya 
subhageva todha ye ranutvad vande [9] visvdse viksu z 5 2 stomasya 
no vibhavari ratri rajeva mosasi yatha nah [10] sarvavirad bhavamah 
sarvavedaso vischantin anikamah z Sramyd ha nama taruse [11] 
viprichantt yojandm | ratri hircdn asadapata steno nva vibhyate | 
bhadrast ra- [12] tris tapaso nu visto visvam goripam yuvatid 
vibharsi 2 caksusmati ve yuvati [13] varipah pra tyam dityam 
divyam arukmam amugdhah | yubhya stendyutv aghayu mrtyo ri- 
[14] puh ratri tasya pra giyasva pra givd pra Siro hanat. z pra 
padiu na yatahatas pra [15] hastau na yandasisat. | yo mulalam 
sulapayati sa sampisto tapayatt | a- [16] pdyati tistadhimam 
aSirsinim ahim krnu hano vrkasya nir jahy a tvai- [17] nam nrpate 
jahi | ete ratriy anadvahas tiksnasriigy Gsvasavah tebhin no[18]adya 
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parayati durgani visvaha z ratrim-ratris arisyantas tadema tanva 
[19] vayam gambhiram apravd yusam na tarehur aratayah yatha 
sdnydkas pra pata- [£158b] nte divam nanuvidyate | eva ratri pra 
pitaya yo sman abhy agdyati z apa stedam vad- [2] samatham 
gomatham u taskaram | atho yo urvatas Siro midhdya ninisati | yad 
advi ratri [3] subhage vibhajantayo vasuh yathedy asman ttdjaya 
yathed anydn updyati | [4] usase nas pari dhehi sarvan ratri 
andkasah jusdno ahna bhajad ahas tu- [5] bhyam vibhavari zz 
zz ity atharvanikapdippaladayas sakhayam [6] caturdasas kandas 
samaptah 22 22 

In the right margin of £158a opposite line 1 is the correction 
mam ; opposite line 2 the correction Sara; there is also an interlined 
correction in line 12 changing °tid vi (bharsi) to °tir bi°. 

Read: isira yosi yuvatir damiina ratri devasya savitur bhagasya | 
taSvaksara suhava sambhrtahSrir 4 paprau dyavaprthivi mahitva 
z 1 z abhi viSvany aruhad gabhirod varsistham aruhad asramistha | 
uSati ratry avasi no bhadra vi tisthate mitra iva svadhabhih z 2 z 
narye vande subhage sujata ajagan ratri sumana iha syah | asmans 
uSati nipasya vyaghrasya dvipino varca 4 dade | aSvasya vradhnam 
- purusasya maiyurh pururiipani krnuse vibhati z 4 z Sivam ratrim 
ahvi siiryam ca himasya mata suhava no astu | asya stomasya su- 
bhage ni bodha yena tva vande viSvasu viksu z 5 z stomasya no 
vibhavari ratri rajeva josase | yathisima sarvavira bhavama sarva- 
vedaso vyucchantir anisasah z 6 z Sarnya ha nama taruse tvipre- 
chanti yojana | ratri thircin asat tapatah steno na vidyate z 7 z 
bhadrasi ratri tapaso na visto viSvarn goripam yuvatir bibharsi | 
caksusmati vesavati viriipa praty adityan divyan rukmam amuk- 
thah z 8 z yo ‘dya stena ayaty aghayur martyo ripuh | ratri tasya 
pra kikasah pra grivah pra Siro hanat z 9 z pra padau na yathayati 
pra hastau na yathasisat | yo malimlur upayati sa sarnpisto apayati | 
<apayati sv apayati Suske sthine> apayatiz10z <andham ratri> 
trstadhimam asirsinam ahim krnu | hanau vrkasya nir jahy 4 
stenam drupade jahi z 11 z ye te ratry anadvahas tiksnaSrigah sva- 
Savah | tebhir no adya parayati durgani viévaha z 12 z ratrir- 
ratrim arisyantas tarema tanva vayam | gambhiram aplava tyusam 
na tareyur aratayah z 13 z yatha Syimakas prapatan tdivam nanu- 
vidyate | eva ratri pra pataya yo ‘sman abhy aghayati z 14 z apa 
stenam vasamatharn gomatham uta taskaram | atho yo arvataés Siro 
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‘phidhaya ninisati z 15 z yad adya ratri subhage vibhajanty ayo 
vasu | athed asman vibhajaya yathed anyan nopayati z 16 z usase 
pas pari dehi sarvan ratri anagasah | usa no ahna 4 bhajad ahas 
tubhyam vibhavari z 17 z42z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladayas sakhayam caturdaSas kandas sama- 
ptah z z 

The text offered here is a little better than that of the Roth- 
Whitney edition: as it is probable that Book 19 of S was drawn 
from Paipp, in general we must here keep to the Ppp readings as 
closely as possible. There is no indication in our ms that there 
are two hymns, as given in S. 

St 1. Our ms does not necessarily imply aSvaksaré in b: a word 
beginning with su seems fitting, and perhaps svaksara would be 
possible, even tho not quotable. 

St 2. The text here is that suggested in Whitney’s Translation. 

St 3. The slight change in a, ahni to ahvi, gives a good reading ; 
but ahvi is not a well attested form. 

St %. The difficulties here seem to be beyond remedy, except by 
sheer guess-work. 

St 8. If visto is correct tapaso seems strange as to case. The 
form suggested for d is fairly close to our ms, and is readable. 

St 9. It should be noticed that the commentator inserts as 9cd 
yo mama ratri suriipa ayati sa sampisto apayati; and then groups 
our 9cd and 10ab as one verse: it seems somewhat probable that 
Ppp once read thus. In c the suggested emendation matches pada 
d very well. 

St 10. At the end of this stanza and the beginning of the next 
I have supplied from S. 

St 13. Inc perhaps yatha should be read for yusam. 

St 15. The Ppp readings vasamatham and gomatham are sup- 
ported by the RV words vastramathi and uramathi. 

St 16. The reading of d is a conjecture of Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit approved by Whitney. 

























THE LAWS OF DEPOSIT IN EARLY BABYLONIA AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Ira M. PrIcE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TRADE AND commerce reached a high state of development as 
far back as the third millenium B. co. The Hammurabi Code 
(2123-2081 B. c.) embodies in its laws or precedents, provisions 
that pre-suppose a far-reaching and elaborate economic system 
centuries before its crystallization in that form. 

Out of the numerous economic cases mentioned in that marvel- 
ous document we shall look briefly at a single item, deposit or 
trust, which in our day has grown into one of the most powerful 
economic factors in our civilization, trust companies and banks. 

In those early days there seems to have grown up a custom 
among traders, merchants and the ordinary citizen, of entrusting 
under proper conditions certain kinds of property for safe-keeping 
to one or more individuals. Besides the precedents mentioned in 
Hammurabi, there were hundreds of contract tablets touching 
trusteeships in the early dynasties of Babylon. 

The terms used to express the idea of a deposit or trust were: 
ana massarti nadanu; ana massarti sakénu; or simply the verbs 
pakadu, sakanu or massarti without any verb; or Sapaku (at a 
storehouse for grain). The place for deposit was the house of the 
trustee, or a storehouse, one or more, which he owned and operated 
with his retinue of slaves. Occasionally such storehouses were 
located in different parts of the city, for the convenience of 
the depositors. More than that, such a proprietor of a deposi- 
tary or storehouses had his correspondents in other cities, between 
which there were transportation caravans for the transfer of the 
most precious articles in safety against the raids of desert and 
mountain bandits. 

The articles turned over for safe-keeping were gold, silver, lead, 
grain, dates and other fruits, small cattle, as sheep and goats, 
household furniture, slaves and legal documents. Proper trustee- 
ship could be assumed only with witnesses. After the witness or 
witnesses had been selected and the contract prepared, the deposi- 
tor would turn over to the trustee the articles, things or persons 
to be held in trust (Ham. § 122). 
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If a man place in deposit articles without witnesses or con- 
tracts, and the depositee later deny the deposit, that case has no 
penalty (Ham. § 123). That is, if a depositor was so unbusiness- 
like as to put in trust anything without proper witnesses and 
contracts, the trustee could not be held responsible for the deposit 
which had been so carelessly made. 

For anything put in trust with the proper witnesses and con- 
tracts the trustee was held absolutely responsible. But if a slave 
was given into his hands for safe-keeping and that slave died, he 
was exempt from responsibility. If his house was burglarized he 
was obliged to make good any loss of the goods of the depositor. 

If the trustee received silver, gold or anything else on deposit 
in the presence of witnesses, and said trustee later denied such 
former transaction, they shall call that trustee to account and he 
shall pay double of whatever he denied having received (Ham. 
§ 124). 

When articles were taken over on deposit they were to be turned 
back to the depositor either at a designated time, as at the harvest, 
for seasonal crops, or as soon as the depositor desired. If the 
articles were grain or fruit, by a special proviso, the return was 
to be made in kind; that is, the trustee was permitted to utilize 
food and to return it at the next harvest season; or, the depositor 
should pay one-sixtieth of its value for its storage. 

If the article was some metal as gold, silver or lead, by a 
special contract the deposit could be turned over into an interest- 
bearing loan to be paid the depositor by the trustee—a kind of 
beginning of our savings banks where the money deposited bears 
a regular rate of interest. When the deposit in trust had been 
returned to the depositor, the baked clay contract tablet was 
returned and usually broken; but in special cases the trustee also 
required a receipt at the withdrawal of the article. 

If the depositor died while the deposit was in the hands of the 
trustee, it should be returned to one of the heirs who should then 
give a receipt for the object to protect the trustee from any other 
possible claim by another heir to the same property. 

We can present only a few sample contracts, each of which 
points to some one of the varied sides of the so-called trust busi- 
ness of early Babylonia. 

Respecting the money which Zikru and Sabitu deposited with 
Sini-Ishtar (a frequently mentioned banker of that day), they 
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have secured the withdrawal of it. They are satisfied. The con- 
tract tablet that was made was broken in the presence of the 
witnesses, Aplu and Idin-Sin, 10th day of Tebet, year of Tashmetu 
(Strassmaier, Warka, §108). This is a case where two persons 
made the deposit, and on its withdrawal the deal was closed by the 
destruction of the original contract tablet. 

Lamazi turns over a female slave to Shamash-sululi to keep 
for a specified time. If the slave die Lamazi will not be respon- 
sible (Schorr, § 70). 

One hundred and eighty (clusters of) dates, produce of a 
garden in the low country, property of Erishti-Aja, daughter of 
Abi-ishtamar, which was delivered to Taram-Ezida. On the day 
that Erishti demands it they will balance accounts (Schorr, § 73), 
that is, return the dates. 

Marduk-liwir turns over several Kur of dates to Lagamal for 
safe-keeping. At the next date harvest he will receive them in 
genere. The plain meaning of the contract is that the deposited 
dates will be used by the trustee, who will make good the deposit 
at the next date season (Schorr, § 71). 

Idin-Dagan received from Shumma-Shamash, as a deposit, four 
and one-quarter shekels of silver. On the day the depositor 
’ desires it the silver will be weighed out to him, in the presence 
of Sin and Shamash (Schorr, § 76). 

Ten shekels of silver which, according to the tablet specifying 
his portion, were deposited for Sini-Shamash; which Sini- 
Shamash had received from Sini-Ishtar and Apil-ili his brother. 
He is satisfied. He will not complain nor go to court. By Ham- 
murabi the king he swore. (Meissner, Altb. Privatr. No. 27). 

Hight shekels of silver, Shamash standard, remainder of thirteen 
shekels of silver, purchase price of a female slave, Amat-Kabta, 
Zimir-Shamash purchased from Shamuhtum, daughter of Ibni- 
[Sha]mash and of Kuttunu, her son, for the son of Ili-ita-ia; 
they have by agreement entrusted it for him for safe-keeping be- 
fore witnesses. As soon as they desire he wil! give the eight 
shekels of silver, Shamash standard, to Shamuhtu, daughter of 
Ibni-Shamash and Kuttunu, her son (Schorr, § 72). The case has 
been elaborately discussed by Cuq, the French legalist (in RA 
VII), as a case where no actual cash, but only the claim therefor, 
was turned over to the trustee—an example of a case where pay- 
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ment in a certain transaction was to be made through a trust 
officer or a bank. 

Letter of Samsu-iluna regarding payment of taxes, for they 
turned over for safe-keeping three head of cattle and one-half 
mana of silver, to be handed over later to the dugab-officer to 
take to Babylon (King, Letters and Insc. of Ham.., vol. III, p. 125). 
In this case the trustee was used to hold the government taxes 
until the regular government officer should call for them and 
take them to the capital, Babylon. 

Sin-abushu deposited a family document with priest Nannar- 
tum. After the death of the depositor, the document was turned 
over to Aba-Enlil-gim who will answer all future claims of heirs 
(Schorr, § 236). This sounds like the safe-keeping of a will or 
deed that should not come to light until after the death of the 
depositor. 

There are many cases which we today would classify as the 
operations of express companies. If a man go on a journey and 
give silver, gold, stones or portable property to a man with a com- 
mission for transportation, and the transporter do not deliver 
that which was to be transported where it was to be transported, 
but take it to himself, the owner of the transported goods shall 
call that man to account for the goods to be transported which 
he did not deliver, and that transporter shall deliver to the owner 
of the transported goods fivefold the amount which was given 
to him (Ham., § 112). 

Another case where a deposit of lead was to be delivered in 
fifteen days in Tupliash; if he retain it longer than the fifteen 
days he must pay the depositor for each 10 shekels, 1/3 of a 
shekel of lead as interest (Schorr, §69). If the trustee turned 
over the deposit to a third party, either in the same city, or in 
another city, we have a considerable advance toward making that 
depositary a kind of banking center. 

When we turn to the Old Testament the Little Book of the 
Covenant gives .us the most explicit information. Among the 
hypothetical cases in Exodus 22, we find in verse 7: 


“Tf a man shall deliver unto his neighbor money or stuff to 
keep (in trust), and it be stolen out of the man’s house; if the 
thief be found, he shall pay double. If the thief be not found, 
then the master of the house shall come near unto Elohim, to see 
whether he have not put his hand unto his neighbor’s goods. For 
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every matter of trespass, whether it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, 
for raiment, or for any manner of lost thing, whereof one saith, 
This is it, the cause of both parties shall come before Elohim; he 
whom Elohim shall condemn shall pay double unto his neighbor.” 
(Exod. 22, 7-9). 

“If a man deliver unto his neighbor an ass, or an ox, or a 
sheep, or any beast to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, 
no man seeing it: the oath of Jahweh shall be between them both, 
whether he hath not put his hand unto his neighbor’s goods; and 
the owner shall accept it, and he shall not make restitution. But 
if it be stolen from him, he shall make restitution unto the owner 
thereof. If it be torn in pieces, let him bring it for witness; he 
shall not make good that which was torn” (Exod. 22, 10-18). 


The Exodus law mentions only two classifications of deposits, 
first, money or stuff; second, animals. All agree on the absolute 
responsibility of the trustee. If the house was burglarized the 
trustee was obliged to make good to the depositor. If he caught 
the thief, in Exodus, he could make him pay double; but in Ham. 
he was killed, and so of no use to the trustee. If the thief was 
not found, in Exodus, the trustee was haled before Elohim to 
ascertain whether he were innocent of having appropriated the 
_ goods under his care. 

In the case of animals held in trust, and some of them die or 
be driven away, no one seeing it, the oath of Jahweh shall be 
between them both, whether he hath not put his hand unto his 
neighbor’s goods. And the owner shall accept it and he shall not 
make restitution. All agree that negligence and theft of goods 
required full restitution. 

The depositor seems to have fared better in the Hammurabi 
Code than in Exodus, unless, indeed, the meagerness of the 
Exodus law pre-supposes the provisions of Hammurabi regarding 
laws of deposit and trust. All that Exodus adds to the contract 
tablets and the Code is a modification of the penalties, and a new 
case or two, and puts all it has to say in a crude form. 

In the late legislation of Leviticus we discover a reference to our 
theme (6, 2-5): “If any one sin, and commit a trespass against 
Jahweh, and deal falsely with his neighbor in a matter of deposit, 
or of pledge, or of robbery, or have oppressed his neighbor . . . then 
it shall be if he hath sinned, and is guilty, that he shall restore 
that which he took by robbery, or the thing gotten by oppression, 
or the deposit which was committed to him... he shall even 
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restore in full, and shall add the fifth part more thereto: unto him 
to whom it appertaineth shall he give it, in the day of his being 
found guilty.” 

Taking the earliest instances we have given of deposit or trust in 
the first dynasty of Babylon and the references above in Leviticus, 
we have a sweep of more than 1500 years for the growth of that 
useful institution, for such it became most emphatically in the 
new Babylonian empire, when the Hgibi Sons were the bankers 
of Babylon; and the Murashshu Sons in Nippur, extending over 
several generations as most successful financiers of that prosperous 
age. Within that 1500 years the modest individual trustee be- 
came the national and international banker of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B. C. 





THE PARTICLE NAM IN SUMERIAN 


Ina M. PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AMONG THE MANY particles in Sumerian no one has been more 
generally discussed nor more variously interpreted than the little 
word nam. As we begin our study we must rule out of court the 
several nouns nam; for example, nam, Sémtu, “fate, destiny,” used 
as a prefix of abstract nouns, as nam-lugal, “kingship,” nam-til, 
“life,” and the like. 

The first element of one particle nam is generally conceded to be 
the negative word, nu, softened down to na in certain connections, 
and that na is then combined with some other element to form the 
nam under consideration. This is one point at which there is lack 
of uniformity in the explanation of its origin by Witzel (BA VIII, 
5, 101 ff.), Langdon, Delitzsch, and Poebel in their respective 
Sumerian Grammars. It is not our purpose here to study the 
negative nu in its form na as such, but only in so far as it touches 
the particle nam in its uses. 
. According to the syllabaries both na and nam are equated with 

the Semitic negative a4: na ("°-")==la-a (SAI 896) ; nam (7*-*™)= 
la-a (S° 60). Either form na or nam is used to negative a state- 
ment under certain conditions. 

There is also another particle nam which has a positive sense 
sometimes in the Gudea period, adding emphasis to the particular 
statement made, as in Gudea, Cyl. A 8, 1 ff.; 21,1. 3.5.7. 9.11. 

Which sense, if either, was the original has not yet been deter- 
mined. Thus far the context is our only guide to its meaning in 
any given case. 

In the bilingual literature nam is used sometimes as a simple 
negative, sometimes in a prohibitive sense, and again sometimes as 
positive. 

Search for the origin of this particle has brought out several 
hypotheses, only the more plausible of which can be mentioned here. 
Its negative sense is attributed by Witzel to an equation, na—ana 
(SAI 1232, where also nam —ana) “away from, hence, hin,” 
stating at the same time that its primitive form was perhaps 
na-n(t). 
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On the other hand, when we turn to a regular verbal form where 
the context is without doubt negative, we find for example, nam- 
ta-gin, “he did not enter ” (Cyl. B 5,8), which may be expanded 
to na-im-ta-gin; or again, nam-mu-un-da-an-bir-ra (K. 3586 9/10) 
“it will not be set free”; nam in this form stands for na-tm-mu- 
un-da-an-bir-ra. In both cases and in hosts of others the nam is 
simply a contraction of the negative na +m, the verbal prefix. 

Frequently the negative nam, like na, is used to form a prohibi- 
tive sentence; the na being employed with 2nd and 3rd person in 
contrast with the he optative form; no prohibitive form of the 1st 
person having as yet been discovered. §-nam-ba-bar-ra (Del. SG), 
“he did not abandon it ”; nam-ba-é-dé, “do not climb up.” Both 
cases of nam are readily reduced to their original elements na-+ 1m, 
as above. 

When Poebel says that there is no prohibitive particle nam, he 
can only refer to the original form, and not to that in actual use. 
Such a form as nam-mi-gul-e (St B17,57), “may no one de- 
stroy it”; he reduces to na-(i-)mmi-gul-e; nam-lal-e he reduces to 
na-i-b-lal-e; nam-ta-lal-e he traces back to na-t-b-ta-lal-e; both, 
according to his theory, due to an elision of 7 and a nazalization 
of the b to an m (Sum Gram., pp. 275-6)—not so plausible an 
origin as the na + im. 

The nam that emphasizes the meaning of any verb or idea is 
given the same derivation by Delitzsch as the two nams already 
considered, viz. the negative and prohibitive, except that the na in 
the emphatic means “truly, surely, certainly.” na emphatic plus 
the im prefix of verbs = nam also in this case. 

The positive force is found in numerous passages in the Gudea 
texts, as nam-mi-gub (Cyl. A 2,4) “he set” (foot) ; the expansion 
being to na + im-mi-gub ; nam-ta-é (Cyl. A 8,4) “he went out ”— 
the expansion being na + im-ta-é; nam-mi-sum (Cyl. A 21,1 ff.), 
“he built ”—the expansion being na + im-mi-sum. 

Another, a fourth use of nam, also emphatic is that found in 
certain suffixal positions; as nig-nam, “anything whatsoever ”; 
ga-nam, “verily, truly.” In these instances we have no 1m prefix 
of verbs to help us out. This nam probably was formed after the 
analogy of the ending kam (=—ka-+ am); in such case na + am, 
that is na “truly” -+-am emphatic. This nam seems to have a 
demonstrative force, where na-nam = an-nu, and na = sti, giving 
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them an emphatic sense. This may be seen in the form ga-nam- 
me-am (Cyl. A5,17%) “he is, indeed,” my brother; same form in 
line 25 and col. 6,8. Poebel admits that this nam is a general 
Sumerian emphatic form, placed either as a prefix or postpositive. 

Thus far we have mentioned four uses of nam, with two probable 


derivations : 

1. The negative sense in assertions (used originally, says Lang- 
don, only with reference to the future), with its derivation 
from na-+im, the negative plus the verbal prefix, which 
sometimes also indicates a passive sense. 

. The prohibitiwe force used as in contrast with the optative 
particle he, used (DSG § 160) before a simple participle with 
a subject prefix of the n-, b- or m- series; and before parti- 
ciples of da, dé with subjects prefix of the b- or m- series. 
The derivation is the same as No. 1. 

. The emphatic sense in which the word may be rendered 
“truly, surely, certainly,” used with assertions or declara- 
tions. The derivation, however, for this sense was na, “ truly, 
surely ” plus the emphatic particle am = nam. 

. This usage finds nam generally as a postpositive in simple 
copulative statements or adverbial expressions, not with finite 
verbs. 

Now having cursively gone over the chief usages and origins of 
nam mainly in classical Sumerian, I wish to spend a moment in 
consideration of its translation in Cyl. A1,4-9 where there are 
divided counsels as to its proper rendering. Since the context is 
the only guide to its meaning in any particular passage, our inquiry 
in this column should be in the direction of its interpretation. 

The column opens with an appeal of the city of Lagash to the 
gods Enlil and Ningirsu, and these verses embody their description 
of present conditions. The subsequent narrative reveals the patesi 
Gudea making the required sacrifices that he may receive a response 
from the great god. The reply indicates that he should rebuild or 
repair the temple, and at the beginning of which there should be 
an abundance of rain (col. 11, 4-9). In other words, the temple 
and its service had fallen into neglect and disrepair. In conse- 
quence thereof the gods had punished the land by withholding 
rains and water that was absolutely necessary in a land like 


Babylonia. 
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The complaint of the city of Lagash is analogous to a descrip- 
tion given often in the Old Testament as the result of the neglect 
of the service of Jahweh, as for example in Deut. 11,17: “and 
the anger of Jahweh be kindled against you, and he shut up the 
heavens, so that there shall be no rain, and the land shall not yield 
its fruit.” For the apostasies of Israel, Isa. 3,1 says: “ Behold, 
the Lord Jahweh of hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem and 
from Judah stay and staff, the whole stay of bread, and the whole 
stay of water.” 

Hence not only the context of the Gudea Cyl. A, but analagous 
statements in the Old Testament would require that the nam in 
col. 1, 4-9 should be rendered as a negative, as follows: 


4. “Tn our exalted city the befitting things have not taken place. 

. The high waters have not filled its (the river’s) banks; 

. The high waters of Enlil have not filled its banks ; 

. The high waters have not filled its banks; 

. The exalted flood-waters, O lord, have not glistened. They 
have carried slime (on their surface) ; 

. The high waters of Enlil have not been good waters, they 
have been like the Tigris.” 











ON THE ANTICIPATORY PRONOMINAL SUFFIX BEFORE 
THE GENITIVE IN ARAMAIC AND AKKADIAN 


GrorGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Att Semitic ScHotars are familiar with the fact that in 
Aramaic, when one noun is dependent on another as a genitive, a 
pronominal suffix is frequently attached to the first noun agreeing 
in case with the dependent genitive after which the relative pronoun 
‘= stands before the noun which is in the genitive case. This con- 
struction is found as early as the time of the Elephantine Papyri* 
(in which the relative appears in its earlier form %), in Biblical 
Aramaic,? in Syriac * and in the Talmud.* Assyriologists are also 
familiar with the fact that in the language of some of the Baby- 
lonian contract-tablets of the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods 
a similar usage is found. In the numerous contracts published by 
Strassmaier, which vary in date from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
to the reign of Darius I, the witnesses’ names are regularly written 
. So-and-so apil-su sa So-and-so. This usage was, however, confined 
to certain localities in Babylonia, since it is not the usage of the 
tablets of Murashu-Sons and is not found in the Greek period. It 
is not employed in the documents from Erech, dating from that 
time, in the Morgan Library.’ It is not the Babylonian usage in 
the documents of the Cassite time or the period of the first Baby- 
lonian Dynasty, though sometimes found in Assyrian documents of 
the Sargonide time. Such being the known employment of the 
idiom in Semitic, certain appearances of it upon which the writer 
has come appear to him interesting. Thus it not infrequently 





+See Sayce and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri Discoverd at Assuan, London, 
1906, p. 19. 

* Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblische-Aramiischen, Leipzig, 1884, p. 147. 

* Néldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, London, 1904, p. 163C. 

* Margolis, Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian Talmud. 
Miinchen, 1910, p. 65e. 

5See Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Part II; also his two volumes of Documents from the Archives of Murashu- 
Sons, one BE, X, and UMBS, II. 

* Cf. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, I, no. 307, 14. 
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appears in the Akkadian phrases employed in the Hittite (Kanish) 
texts from Boghazkéi. For example, in the opening lines of the 
Chronicle of Murshilis we find “ta-ba-ar-na ... . MAR ™mur-s-l 
.. «+ MAR-MAR-SU SA "3i-ub-bi-lu-li-u-ma: “Tabarna,... 
son of Murshilis, . . . grandson of Shubbiluliuma.”* These texts 
come from shortly before 1300 B.c. Dr. Chiera tells me that in 
the tablets from Nuzi which he discovered in 1925, and which are 
written in Assyrian by people who are believed to be Hurri, the 
ancestry of the witnesses is regularly expressed by a formula equiva- 
lent to ™so-and-so mar-su sa ™so-and-so.2 Dr. Chiera would date 
these texts about 1500 B.c., though Dr. Speiser thinks that they 
should be put two or three centuries earlier than that.® It is also 
an interesting fact that the same idiom is found in an Akkadian 
inscription of one of the rulers of Susa, written before the time of 
Hammurabi. The passage reads: ¢t-im-ti-a-gu-un sukkal su-si-im 
mar ahati-Su sa si-tr-uk-suh: “Timti-agun, Sukkal of Susa, son 
of the sister of Sirukdukh.” *° 

The occurrence of this idiom in the localities and at the dates 
mentioned raises an interesting question as to the origin of the 
idiom. The writer had long supposed that the usage was developed 
in Aramaic and that it made its way into the late Akkadian texts 
mentioned because of the extensive use of Aramaic for commercial 
purposes in the eighth to the fifth centuries before the Christian era. 
The last half of this supposition remains undisturbed by the facts 
mentioned, but the facts referred to above raise the question 
whether the idiom did not in the first instance come into Aramaic 
through foreign influences. 

We can trace the idiom at Boghazkoi at about the time when we 
first begin to come upon mentions of the Aramaeans in the inscrip- 
tions of Shalmeneser I. It is true that Shalmeneser mentions the 





7See Keilinschriften aus Boghazkéi, I, Berlin, 1921, no. 1, lines 1-3, and 
no. 2, lines 1-3. 

*Dr. Chiera has kindly furnished me the following instances: aé-suwm 
Se-ir-ri-84. 84 8alN, “on account of the son of the woman So-and-so” (90: 
26): egla-su-84 MN, “ field of So-and-so” (97: 40: méru-3é 84 MN, “son 
of So-and-so” (39: 55: mi-in-tu-az-eu 8& eqli &d-a-st, “the measure of 
that field ” (210: 19). 

° Cf. Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, VI, 75-92. 
*° Cf. Scheil, Délégation en Perse, pl. 7. 
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Aramaeans as allies of Hittites, but it is difficult to believe that 
Aramaeans had been in contact with Hittites at that period a suffi- 
ciently long time to influence the idiom in which Hittite scribes 
wrote Akkadian. The idiom in question does not appear in the 
cuneiform tablets from Cappadocia, written about a thousand. years 
earlier, and would seem to have come into the idiom of written 
Akkadian during the interval through the influence of some dialect 
of Asia Minor. Similarly it is difficult to attribute the employment 
of this idiom at Nuzi, which lay in the domain of Arrapkha, to the 
influence of Aramaeans. At the date when the tablets discovered 
by Dr. Chiera were written we have no reason to suspect Aramaic 
influence in that quarter. Still less can one think that Aramaeans 
were responsible for the use of this idiom in Susa before the time 
of Hammurabi, evidenced by the inscription of Timti-agun; in this 
case the presence of the idiom is surely due to influences local 
in Elam. 

It so happens that the points at which we have detected the early 
employment of this idiom are on the line of march of a civilization 
which extended from Elam to Asia Minor which from similarity of 
pottery Frankfort ** has brilliantly connected with Asia Minor, and 
which the discoveries of Hogarth and others at Carchemish ** and 
of Chiera and Speiser** near Kirkuk confirm. It would seem 
that the idiom may possibly have been borrowed from dialects that 
were kindred to one another and which had by migrations strayed 
into these different localities. At present the writer is unable to 
suggest what these dialects might be. He has searched the remains 
of the dialects of ancient Elam, the Mitanni, Asia Minor, and the 
Caucasus in vain fora clue. The problem is here stated in the hope 
that another may find its solution. 





11 Messerschmidt, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur, historischen Inhalts, no. 
13, II, 39. 

12 Frankfort, Studies in Harly Pottery in the Near East, London, 1924, 
p. 69 ff. 

18 Cf. Hogarth, Kings of the Hittites (Schweich Lectures), London, 1926, 
p. 26. 

*4 Dr. Speiser informs me in a private letter that he has recently found 
some of this pottery on a mound near Kirkuk. For a new discovery of 
this type of pottery in Asia Minor, see David M. Robinson, “ The Discovery 
of a Prehistoric Site at Sizma,” American Journal of Archaeology, XXXI 
(1927), pp. 26-50, especially p. 40. 
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DRAVIDIAN *WRIGHIA “RICE” 


Epwin H. Tutte 
NorrH HAVEN, CONN. 


DRAVIDIAN irgi, akki, arigt, art, vari, Sanskrit vrihi, Shina 
brim, Eranian vriza, birindi, varindz, gurindz, ridzan; Austric 
béras, broi, Burmese chan.* 

Early Dravidian agreed with Aryan in distinguishing aspirate 
and non-aspirate occlusives. The distinction has been generally 
lost in Kanara and Telugu, and is unknown in Tamil, which pre- 
serves in its written word-forms the oldest extensive records of 
Dravidian speech. Kanara is rather closely connected with Tamil; 
apparently all occlusives were formerly voiceless in both languages. 
This condition is shown in written Tamil, which fails to distinguish 
the voicing of occlusives. Spoken Tamil has developt voiced occlu- 
sives between voiced sounds, and it is customary to represent them 
as such in transcription, since the voicing usually agrees with voic- 
ing found in Kanara, Tulu, Telugu, and some of the northern 
languages. 

It is not known whether all varieties of Dravidian shared with 
Kanara and Tamil a general unvoicing of occlusives. In Tamil 
the initial occlusives of isolated native words are always voiceless, 
but they may be treated as medials in compounds: thus Tamil has 
irubadu (twenty), written as trupatu, beside pattu and older pahtu 
(ten), perhaps from a variable basis *phat and *path. The other 
languages admit initial voiced occlusives in isolated words. This 
does not, however, prove that they have kept ancient voiced sounds 
unchanged. It may imply merely a generalized use of composition- 
forms that correspond to Tamil -badu, instead of normal isolated 
forms. If the Aryan kr-basis is the source of similar Dravidian 
words, the g of Kanara gej-, a variant of kej- (do), must have been 
developt from the frequent use of the word as the final portion of 
ancient compounds. 

Neither is it certain that a Tamil-like voicing of occlusives took 





*I use € for a neutral vowel like our e in bakery; j for consonant-i; 
$ for a voiced occlusive (= Bohemian d’) corresponding to voiceless o 
(= Bohemian ?#’); and a circumflex to mark main stress combined with 
length. 
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place in all varieties of Dravidian; it seems to be partially lacking 
in Brahui. In spoken Tamil all occlusives have become voiced in 
contact with nasals. With regard to the later voicing between 
vowels, we can distinguish two ancient divisions of Tamil. In one 
of them c changed thru ¢ to j, while in the other the voicing of 
occlusives was later than a change of ¢ to an affricate, which was 
not subject to voicing. This affricate has become the fricative ¢ 
in spoken Tamil, but is still written as c. Similarly Kanara has s 
for preliterary intervocalic c, as for initial c: the change of c to c¢ 
was earlier than the voicing of occlusives between vowels. 

From Kui argi, recorded in Friend-Pereira’s grammar, Kanara 
akki, Tamil arigi (written arici) and art, we can infer *wrighia 
as the basic Dravidian form. Sound-displacement and _ stress- 
displacement are ordinary features of Gdndi and Kui fonology 
(JAOS 46.310): Kui seems to have changed *wrighia thru 
*wirgi and *argi to drgi, with a final short vowel indicating 
redevelopment of the old initial-stress. Literary Tamil lacks initial 
r and initial consonant-groups. Ancient consonant-groups were 
often simplified in Dravidian, as in Prakrit; a vowel was added 
before preliterary initial r in native words, as has been visibly done 

‘in Aryan words adopted in Dravidian. We may assume that 
*wrighia became *wrighi, *wrighi, *righi, *aright, *arikhi, *arkhi, 
in Kanara, the long vowels being shortened because of weak stress. 
Modern Kanara akki implies an older *arki (apparently not re- 
corded), with normal assimilation of r as in tppattu from irpattu 
(twenty), iddu from trdu—=Tamil irundu (been). Tami! often 
has ¢ (written as c) where other Dravidian tongues have & or g: 
¢ej- == Kanara kej-, gej-, Gondi ki-, Kui gi- (do). Probably Tamil 
changed *wrighia to *wrigthi, *righi, *arighi, *aricht. The Tamil 
form ari, for *ari from *arijt, represents a dialectal development 
of *arigi from arici, as explained above; or perhaps *arighi changed 
directly to *arifi. 

Sanskrit vrihi is a derivative of Dravidian *wrifhi, with normal 
h for gh, as in fthwa<*fighwa (tongue). Shina brim, given with 
the variants biw and briu in Bailey’s grammar, seems to be closely 
connected with the Sanskrit form. Afghan vrizé or vrizé is a col- 
lective plural; the singular in -a, meaning a single kernel, may 
represent a Dravidian development of *wrigha from *wrighia. In 

Persian birindz, varindz, gurindz, the n might have come from 
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some associated word, such as gandwm (wheat). But in view of 
the Ormuri form ridzan, it seems reasonable to suppose that some- 
thing like *wrigana, perhaps with a Dravidian suffix, developt thru 
*writna to *wrinfa, the vowel being shortened because of the 
consonant-group. 

The general development of Ormuri is shown in Grierson’s 
fonology (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 7%. 1-21). I 
write R for an Ormuri sound which seems to be a voiceless fricative 
trill, like Bohemian * in ¢71. From Ré (three) and other words, 
it is clear that R may represent a voiceless sound combined with r. 
Grierson assumes that 2 comes from almost any ancient consonant- 
group ending in r. The supposed evidence for voiced groups is 
taken from three words: ndR (soft) beside Sanskrit namra (bend- 
ing); evaR (sweet) beside the Sanskrit verb sward- (taste) ; and 
the irregular verb Sust-, Rav-, beside the Eranian equivalent gri- 
(weep), with the assumption that the sequence §—s is easier to 
utter than R—s and has therefore replaced it. If Persian narm 
(soft) shows the root of ndR, the form corresponds to Sanskrit 
namraka: a development ndR<*nékra<*nérka<*navraka would 
account for the 6 and the R. Grierson mentions the use of the 
k-suffix in Ormuri; it is strange that he failed to connect it with 
the R of avak. Normally Ormuri has /<ri<rd between vowels, 
so we might try to explain zvaR as coming from *swardaka thru 
*hwarlka and *hwakra. But Ormuri xvas (pleasant) is evidently 
the same word as Persian rus<awas; and zvaR is probably a 
variant with § changed to RF under the influence of some other word 
ending in R, “sweet ” being one of the senses of rus. The source 
is given by Horn: an Eranian equivalent of Sanskrit swaksa (fair- 
eyed). In Grierson’s list of irregular verbs there is one resembling 
sust-, Rav-, in inflection, namely hist-, hav- (read). It seems likely 
that Sust- came from *Sust- by dissimilation ; an earlier assimilation 
would explain a development of *Sust- from *Rust-, corresponding 
to Sanskrit krusta (from krug-) and the Eranian forms given by 
Horn. Thus there is no ground for holding that R comes from 
voiced groups, and no reason for balking, as Grierson does (§ 15), 
at a change of wr or vr to rin ridzan. Grierson’s theory of dz<ndz 
in ridzan (§ 32) is contrary to Ormuri principles, as the nasal 
element of other groups is regularly kept (§ 18). The Persian and 
Ormuri words apparently have the same basis, *wrifana. 














266 Dravidian *Wrighia “ Rice” 


The ancient Greek forms are, in the ordinary Roman transcrip- 
tion, orinda, oryza, oryzon (the source of the Arabic words), and 
oryzion (the source of modern rizi, and of early French ris). Bor- 
rowed after wu had changed to y, they have initial o because that 
was the nearest short sound that could be used for w. Perhaps 
orinda represents Eranian *wriifa; the other forms are connected 
with Dravidian *wrigha, either directly or thru Aryan. 

The word *wrighia looks like a compound. Equivalents resem- 
bling each portion are found further east. The ending seems to 
correspond to an older form of Burmese chan (<*khian<*ghian?), 
and less closely to Siamese kKhau (<*ghau). The voiced sound of 
the basis is represented in Khasi dza (cookt rice), derived from a 
Burmese-like form. We might connect chan and khau with the 
Chinese equivalent tau, by assuming t<d<dl<gl in Chinese or 
gh<ghw<dhw in the south. Latin plinwm makes Italian piano, 
Sicilian chianu (kjanu) and cianu (tsanu) ; similarly *ghlon may 
have been the source of *ghian and chan. German has quer<twer 
(athwart) ; Burmese and Siamese could have changed dhw to ghw. 
If the n is ancient in Burmese, the early Dravidian form may have 
been *wrighian rather than *wrighia. 

It is curious that two Austric words have developt forms fairly 
similar to *wri-. In the Dictionnaire cam-frangais of Aymonier 
and Cabaton, I find padai—Bahnar blot, broi, Javanese pari, 
Malay padi (rice in the husk), and brah —Bahnar bélah, Bugi 
béré, wéré, Javanese béras, Malay béras (huskt rice). A word of 
the latter type is the source of Tibetan abras (rice). Aymonier 
and Cabaton put Malagasy vari (rice) with Malay padi. Ferrand 
does likewise in his Essai de phonétique comparée du malais et des 
dialectes malgaches, but adds that fari (sugar-cane) is the formal 
equivalent of padi. Ferrand’s examples of Malagasy v == Malay p 
are so few that the matter needs further study; as he admits cases 
of Malagasy -t == Malay -as, we might put vari beside Malay béras. 
Probably Tamil vari and Telugu vari, having the sense of Malay 
padt, were derived from Austric. 
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BRIEF NOTES 


Note on Yasna 34.11 


In the Gathas of the Avesta, the form 6wdi may be the enclitic 
dative-locative of the second personal pronoun, or any one of sev- 
eral forms of the possessive adjective of the same; but in Yasna 
34.11, this form can hardly be interpreted in either way. The text 
of the stanza is as follows: 


at toi ubé haurvasca z’arabai & amaratatasca 
vanhaus xsabra manayhé asa mat armaitis vaxst 
utayiiti tavisi tas d mazda vidvaésqm Owoi ahi 


Bartholomae, in the Altiran. Wrtb. 798 (1904), takes the Owdi 
of the last pada to be the infinitive of an otherwise unknown verb, 
which, combined with the verb asti, means “er begliickt, er seg- 
net”; and in Die Gatha’s des Awesta, p. 45 (1905), he translates 
the stanza as follows: “Und Deine beiden werden zur Nahrung 
dienen, der Wohlfahrtstrank und die Unsterblichkeitsspeise. Die 
Reiche des Vohu-Manah wird zusammen mit Aga Armatay er- 
hohen, den Bestand und die Kraft. Auf diese Weise segnest Du, 
o Mazdah, die Gegner deiner Feinde.” 

Apparently neither the Pahlavi translation nor the Sanskrit of 
Neryosengh lends definite support to the meaning “bless”; cf. L. H. 
Mills, Gathaés, 146-7 and 506 (1894), who explains 6wdi as loca- 
tive of the personal pronoun. Moulton, in his Early Zoroastrian- 
ism, 363 (1913), follows Bartholomae by translating, “By these, 
O Mazdah, dost thou bless the foes of thy foes”; in a footnote he 
suggests that @wdt is from Owd, a collateral form of the root tav-, 
in the meaning “ augere.” 

But in this instance, “ bless ” would hardly be the precise equiva- 
lent. I suggest that Owédi is merely the dative of a root-noun, 
whether or not to be called an infinitive, to the root tav- in the 
zero-grade; monosyllabic stems are normally accented on the ul- 
tima in the dative case. Bartholomae, Grundriss d. tran. Phil. 
1.145, § 258, gives examples of dative forms to root nouns, as 
infinitives; in Altiran. Wrtb. 638, he glosses tav- by “ potentem 
esse.” This root, it may be noted, is contained in tavisi, in the 


preceding pada of the stanza. 
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The word vidvaésdm, which precedes 6w61, presents its own diffi- 
culties, but is susceptible to a definite interpretation. While it 
occurs only here, it is identical with the adjective vi-tbaésah- of the 
later Avesta, found in Yasna 54.2, Gasdnbar 1.6, and with Skt. 
vi-dvesas-, found in RV. 8.22.2. It means “ keeping off the hos- 
tilities (of the Daévas)” according to Reichelt, Avesta Reader, 
262, which is quite in accord with the interpretation given by Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran. Wrtb. 1445-6 and 1447, and with the meaning 
of the corresponding Sanskrit word, as glossed by Grassmann, 
Wrtb. z RV. 1280, and by Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English 
Dict.?, 967, col. 2; it may be translated, for brevity and clearness, 
“ defenders.” 

The last pada of the stanza should therefore be interpreted, “ By 
these art thou for the being-strong, or for the strength, of thy 
defenders,” that is, “thou strengthenest,” rather than “ blessest,” 
them. 

Rotanp G. KENT. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


When the Goddess Nin-shakh became a God 


The writer has long believed that Semitic goddesses were in 
ancient times frequently transformed into masculine deities,’ 
though the fact has been questioned by others. The late Professor 
Jastrow, for example, was never convinced that the evidence for it 
was satisfactory.2 The following bit of new evidence that at least 
one Babylonian goddess underwent this change is therefore of 
interest. Gudea about 2500 B. c. dedicated to an object in the fol- 
lowing terms: * 


1. ¢nin-sah 1. (To) Nin-shakh, 
2. sukkal an-na 2. the messenger of Anu, 
3. nin-a-ni 3. his lady. 





1 See Semitic Origins, 1902, chapters IV and V. 

2 Cf. his article “The Bearded Venus,” Revue archéologique, 4me Série, 
XV (1911), 271-298. 

8 Nies, Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Il 
(1920), No. 12. 
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In this dedication the words nin-a-ni “his lady” or “his queen ” 


prove that in Gudea’s time the deity was a goddess. Some four 
centuries later Rim-Sin dedicated a cone to the same deity in the 
following terms * 


1. ¢nin-sah 1. To Nin-shakh, 
2. en-gal-gal-la zag-il( ?) 2. the great lord, exalted prince, 


8. lugal-mu-ra 8. my king. 


As en and lugal are uniformly masculine terms, here is clear proof 
that a change of sex had occurred during the centuries between 
Gudea and Rim-Sin. 


Grorce A. BARTON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





* Décowwertes en Chaldee, pl. 41 and Price, “ Literary Remains of Rim- 
Sin (Arioch), King of Larsa” in The Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1904, pl. XI. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


L’Art Egyptien. Etudes et Histoire. Par Jean Capart. Tome 
I. Introduction générale, Ancien et Moyen Empires. Brux- 
elles: VromMant & Co. 1924. Quarto, pp. 323. 


Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth. Thebes, La gloire 
d’un grand passé. Par JEAN Capart. Avee collaboration de 
MARCELLE WeRBROUCK. Bruxelles: Vromant & Co., 1925. 
Fol., pp. 362. 


These two books should be studied together. Capart’s books 
about art are very scientific, while his Theban History is very 
artistic. This fact will not astonish the reader who is acquainted 
with his books. This well-known student of Egyptian art gives 
us in a comparatively small book, in twenty-one chapters, the whole 
history of that art until the beginning of the New Kingdom. 
Briefly he describes the elements of construction and the material 
(bricks, wood, stone, metal, etc.) and the technique applied to 
them, the fundamental forms of architecture (pillar, floral col- 
umn, lotus, papyrus, composed floral capitals, etc.), with an ac- 
count of the different columns in general and in particular, and 
with the groups of designs, their figures, their composition and 
disposition, etc. Then follow the temples, the royal and private 
tombs, the statues, the bas-reliefs, sculpture, painting, and indus- 
trial art, etc., with a good index. The rich literature is given in 
the notes which disclose an admirable acquaintance therewith. 
This work is only the first part of a series of books which, when 
completed, will enable the student to get all the references needed 
for the study of the development of Egyptian art, and therein 
lies its attractiveness as well as its importance, especially with 
respect to his “ Thebes,” the second book listed above, which may 
almost be called an illustration to the first. “Thebes” indeed 
gives a splendid historical and cultural background for the history 
of art; formally confined to the city of Thebes, it practically gives 
us the most important parts of Egyptian civilization of those 
times in which Thebes was the capital of the Kingdom. This book 
also is the first of a series of works. The “ Fondation Egypto- 
logique Reine Elisabeth” is intended to be a center of Egypto- 
logical studies with a large library in Brussels for the use of every 
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one who wishes to pursue research in this field. Besides there 
will be published from time to time works about Egyptology. 
“Thebes ” is a scientific poem, it reads like a romance, though it 
never loses its scientific character. Capart revives the whole 
ancient civilization, and the 257 excellent pictures which only 
such an artistic scholar as Capart was able to select, are most 
appropriate to the text. The only thing I miss is an alphabetical 
index, which I trust will be in future editions. Anyone who 
studies the above two books will become an enthusiastic Egyptol- 
ogist. 


Die Ornamentik der Aegyptischen Wollwirkereien. Stilprobleme 
der spaetantiken und Koptischen Kunst. Von M. DIMaAnp. 
Herausgegeben vom Kulturhistorischen Museum in Lund. 
Leipzig: Hinricus, 1924. Quarto, pp. iv-+ 76, and xviii 
plates. 


Art is not only interesting from the standpoint of aesthetics 
itself but also from the viewpoint of the ways and means the 
artist adopts to express his idea or conception. In tracing the 
development of the latter we have to keep in mind the historical 
development of the idea itself (say of a peculiar design), and the 
practical ability of carrying it out, which is dependent upon 
industrial progress in making the colors, the material to which 
they are applied, and the tools used. With the last we stand at 
once in the midst of handicraft, industry, trade, etc. 

Dimand takes into consideration all these viewpoints, and there- 
fore his study is of special importance. He was fortunate in 
having selected for his subject the weaving materials of wool from 
Egypt and their ornamentation, for this kind of material is easy 
to pack: it does not break on the journey, it takes up little space, 
and is easily adapted to any form desired by the commercial 
trader. Making longer journeys and covering greater distances 
than any other expression of art, it is the real witness of trade 
connections in antiquity whereof records in inscriptions fail to 
give us any report. Dimand shows us the Egyptian business con- 
nections with Syria, Arabia, especially Yemen, the latter being 
the connecting link with India, the Mineans and Sabeans 
carrying the trade, the Sabeans in their turn being replaced by 
the Himyareans who lost this profitable trade as a result of the 
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policy of the Romans, though for a short time only. In about 
the third century their trade grew to immense dimensions, reach- 
ing as far as Eastern Asia. We know this from Chinese sources 
from the Han to the Ming dynasties, Ta-tsin being not Rome it- 
self, but the oriental provinces of the Roman empire of Egypt. 
Syria, and Asia Minor, the Levant. The trade routes went either 
from China across Central Asia, Iran, Mesopotamia to Syria, the 
overland route, or by the sea route, across the Indian Ocean, the 
latter using Berenice or Myos Hormos at the Red Sea, whence 
caravans took the goods to Coptos, and ships down the Nile to 
Alexandria. 

The author brings together in abundance the comparative mate- 
rial, which he has diligently collected from the rich literature 
given in a separate chapter. 

The technique of Egyptian weaving is treated by V. Sylvan, in 
the third chapter. There is not room to describe here the three 
kinds of Egyptian weaving. 

It is a great merit of this book that Dimand refutes the com- 
monly assumed opinion that the only prevailing artistic principle 
in the eastern and western Roman provinces, was Hellenism, and 
puts the achievements of the Orient in the right light. 

With regard to some points of minor importance Dimand is in 
disagreement with Strzygowski’s Altai-Iran. These, however, will 
be settled by further research and sound constructive discussion. 

What is especially to be welcomed and even praised is Dimand’s 
sound scientific method in discussion of difficult problems leading 
to such far-reaching conclusions. 

A good index, and a few, but excellent, illustrations, are a 
great help in using the book, for which Dimand earns the thanks 
of all scholars interested in the history of art as well as in the 
history of civilization in general. 


Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Poems. Compiled by C. Exissa 
SHARPLEY. (Wisdom of the East Series), London: JoHN 
Murray, n. d. Octavo, pp. 91. 


The intention of this little book is to satisfy the present interest 
of the public in the eastern civilizations with regard to ancient 
Egyptian poetry. The poems are taken from other books, mostly 
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from Breasted, Brugsch, Budge, and others. There are about 
thirty poems, either complete or in extract. At the end is a 
bibliography. 


The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. Discovered by the late Earl of 
Carnarvon and Howard Carter. By Howarp Carter and 
A. C. Mace, Associate Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. With 104 illustrations from photographs by 
Harry Burton of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. New York: Doran, n. d. Octavo, pp. xxviii + 334. 


All the facts connected with the world-famous findings of this 
extraordinary excavation are known to everyone through newspaper 
reports; hence there is no need to go into the details of this excel- 
lent book, which gives us the first authentic reports about the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. 

In the introduction we find a biographical sketch of the late 
Lord Carnarvon by his sister, Lady Burghlere. 

The reports begin with a description of the valley, the tomb, 
the king and queen, the preparatory work for the finding of the 
tomb and for other investigations, etc. Then they describe the 
clearing of the different chambers of the tomb, visitors and the 
work of the laboratory, to end with the relations to the press, and 
with a description of the sealed door. 

An appendix gives a very good description of the objects found, 
with excellent photographs. An index concludes the very inter- 
esting book. 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus- Hunting. By James BAIKIE, 
F. R. A. S., with 32 illustrations, of which four in color are 
by Constance N. Barkiz. New York, Chicago: REVELL, 
n. d. Octavo, pp. 324. 


A popular book with the intention of interesting the layman 
in the subject. There is nothing new in it for the scholar. It 
is all compiled from other books, but the author generally shows 
good taste in selecting the subjects treated. 
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The thirteen chapters deal with the material of the papyri and 
their use for writing, and the historical, legal and poetical con- 
tents of some of them; while the funerary papyri are treated in 
a special chapter. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the Greco-Roman 
period. 

It may be of some interest to the non-professional reader. 


NATHANIEL REICH. 
Dropsie College. 


A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy. Being a 
systematic introduction to Indian metaphysics. By R. D. 
RanavE, M. A., Director, Academy of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion. Poona: 1926. 


This is the first publication of the Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, an institution recently founded in India, which begins 
herewith its great work entitled An Encyclopaedic History of In- 
dian Philosophy, in sixteen volumes. The present volume is the 
second in the series, though the first to come from the press. The 
first volume will be on the philosophy and religion of the Vedas, 
which logically precedes the work of Dr. Ranade. The next volume 
to appear will be on Indian mysticism, which is now in the press. 
So great an enterprise will be welcomed by all students of Indian 
thought. Special volumes will be devoted also to the philosophy 
of the Mahabharata, Buddhism, Jainism, Samkhya, Yoga, etc. It 
is expected that the whole series will be completed in ten years. 

The present volume is a masterly presentation of Upanishadic 
thought arranged under different heads in as many chapters. 
After a general review of the background of Upanishadic specula- 
tion, the author discusses Upanishadic cosmogony, the varieties of 
psychological reflection, the roots of later philosophy, the problem 
of ultimate reality in the Upanishads, ethics, and mysticism. The 
indexes are very complete, and the bibliographical note at the end 
will be useful. One element of great importance is the very care- 
ful selection and arrangement of the sources, given verbatim in 
corroboration of assertions made in each chapter. The list of 
sources is appended to each chapter in the original text, and it is 
to be hoped that succeeding volumes will continue this excellent 
practice. 

Professor Ranade writes in a very liberal spirit, and with no 
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inclination to assume an exaggerated estimate of the Upanishads. 
He knows his subject thoroughly and does not hesitate to express 
his opinion very decidedly in regard to the many controversial 
topics necessarily treated in a work of this kind. As against those 
who think that Karma was a doctrine taken over from the abo- 
rigines, he shows how it arises in germ in the Vedic period and 
develops gradually. He does not believe that Upanishadic thought 
is wholly Brahmanic or wholly of the Kshatriya origin claimed for it. 
Also, apart from controversy, his judgment is historically sober and 
sound. He has some admirable paragraphs on the Maya problem; 
his discussion of the relation between the Upanishads and Gita 
is most discriminating. The scholar who has long pondered the 
many subjects of interest here raised will receive new light from 
this volume, and the student first taking up the somewhat involved 
historical questions will not find a better guide. The spirit of 
history, so long denied to the Hindus by Europeans, seems now 
to have taken possession of them, and, as is natural, the history 
of philosophy has of late had a great attraction for some of their 
ablest thinkers. The appearance of this introductory volume syn- 
chronizes with that of the second volume of Radhakrishnan’s 
History of Philosophy (the latter issued 1927). Together they are 
eloquent exponents of the great and penetrating minds of the 
early Hindu sages, whom no history of philosophy can afford to 
ignore. 

The list of scholars engaged for this series includes Radhakrish- 
nan, A. B. Dhruva, S. N. Das Gupta, Vaidya, Belvalkar, and many 
others already well known in Europe. We congratulate the 
Academy on its auspicious beginning, and can offer no better wish 
than that the subsequent volumes will be of as great value as the 
first offering. 

E. WAsHBURN HOPKINS. 

Yale University. 


Studies in Indian Painting. By N. C. Menta. Bombay: Tara- 
POREVALA, 1926. Pp. 127, with 61 plates. 
This is a solid contribution to our knowledge of Indian paint- 


ing. The new material, partly however already published by the 
author in Ripam, includes important additions to our knowledge 
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of the Gujarati style, the illustration of works by two hitherto un- 
known Rajput painters of the Pahari (Tehri-Garhwal) school, and 
of numerous works by Mughal painters of the first rank such as 
Bishndais, Abu’l Hasan, and Mansir. Rajput paintings of the 
late Bundela school are also defined and illustrated for the first 
time. In this connection it is disappointing to find that the author 
has not investigated the older Candela and Bundela -frescoes which 
were noticed but very inadequately described and illustrated by 
Mukerji in his Report on the Antiquities of the District of Lalit- 
pur. Mehta apparently acepts the suggested Bundelkhandi origin 
of the early Rajput Ragmadila series, but it is hard to understand 
his estimate of the charming but rather slight works of a later 
period as superior to these vigorous and idiomatic productions. 
Valuable new material from Jaipur is brought forward, but it 
could be wished that illustrations could have been given of the fine 
Ras Lila paintings in the Maharaja’s library, to which I called 
attention in 1916; the cartoons for this series which I have pub- 
lished in various places, however, are not as Mr. Mehta suggests 
“bazar versions,” but original stencils and sketches. 

Mr. Mehta’s greatest contribution to our knowledge of paintings 
has been the publication of details regarding the Gujarati (I quite 
agree with him that we should now speak of the Gujarati rather 
than of the Jaina school) Vasanta Vilasa manuscript, a scroll con- 
taining no less than 79 paintings, and dated in the year 1451 A. D. 
These paintings, although entirely lyrical in theme, are exactly 
in the style of the well-known illustrations to Jaina lives of the 
Tirthamkaras; at once the most abstract and the most animated 
kind of painting known in India, and one evidently representing 
the continuation of a very ancient tradition. A full publication 
of all the pictures in this interesting MS. is a desideratum. In 
another chapter the author describes a very interesting illustrated 
epistle dated 1610 and addressed by the Jainas of Agra to a con- 
temporary Jaina scholar by name Muni Vijaya Sena Siri, the 
disciple of the famous Hiravijaya Siri who received from Akbar 
the title of Jagat Guru. Such epistles were known as Vijiapti- 
patra or Ksamapana-patra; in some cases they were as much as 
sixty feet in length by a foot in width. The present example was 
illustrated, not in the Gujarati style, but by Ustad Salivihana, one 
of Jahangir’s court painters, in Mughal manner. 
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I cannot understand the reference to a picture-portfolio and a 
painter by name Arjuna supposed to be mentioned in the first Act 
of Bhavabhiti’s Uttararaémacarita; this well-known text describes 
a painted gallery (citrasdla) and does not mention any painter by 
name. If Mr. Mehta is acquainted with any variant in which the 
theme is differently treated, references should have been given. 
The painting of scroll pictures is, however, referred to in Visa- 
khadatta’s Mudraraksasa, Act I; while narrative paintings of some 
kind, possibly scroll paintings, are referred to by Patafijali. The 
technique survives to the present day in the Wayang Beber of Java 
and Bali, and in the Ramayana scrolls of Bengal. 

On page 33 the author speaks of aerial perspective; but aerial 
perspective means a rendition of spatial rather than linear effects, 
and what he intends to refer to is “ vertical projection,” or kavalier- 
perspektiv. On page 40 he speaks of a Divan of Hafidh with 
illustrations, the whole executed early in the seventeenth century 
on “leather parchment ”; this hardly seems possible. Is any other 
Persian or Indian MS. or painting on parchment (other than 
sketches on gold-beater’s skin) known? 

In more than one place Mr. Mehta states that he prefers the 
term “ Hindu ” to the term “ Rajput ” as a designation. Of course, 
Rajput paintings (which I defined in 1916 and earlier as the 
Hindu paintings of Rajputana and the Panjab Himalayas), are 
Hindu paintings; but the latter designation would include frescoes 
in Travancore, and to use it by preference in connection with 
northern works is simply to refuse to specify the local school. 
Moreover, to be consistent, Mr. Mehta should speak rather of 
Muhammadan than of Mughal paintings. On the other hand, he 
is, I think, right in pointing out that Rajput painting is by no 
means altogether a folk art, but depended very greatly on court 
patronage ; this was certainly true in Jaipur, and in Kangra where 
the great patron was Rija Samsar Cand. 

Plate 60, Krsna dancing, is called Ragini Vasanta; but the 
identification as a ragini is extremely doubtful, inasmuch, as apart 
from Jammu, only one isolated Pahari sketch illustrating a ragini 
is known. It may be said that the Kangra painters never painted 
Ragmailas. 

On p. 82 the author interprets the words halkari harif as re- 
ferring to a craftsman; much more probably we have here one of 
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the common annotations referring to the colour and design to be 
used. Halka in such places always means light or pale, reha might 
be “ line.” 

Mr. Mehta has done good service in bringing forward fine and 
hitherto unknown (except for his own publication in Ripam) 
examples of Mughal paintings by some of the best artists, amongst 
others Mansir and Bishndis. The illustrations deserve high 
praise; the half-tones and three-colour reproductions are alike 
excellent. 


Ajanta. Les peintures de la premiere grotte. Par. V. GOLOUBEW. 
Ars Astatica, X. Paris, 1927. Qto.; pp. 49, with 78 plates. 


Too many volumes of Ars Astatica have hitherto been dedicated 
to desultory descriptions of selected examples of Asiatic art in 
scattered collections. The present work is a solid and permanent 
contribution to our knowledge of Indian archaeology and art. It 
is an appalling reflection that the invaluable monuments of Ajanta 
have suffered more since their discovery little more than a hundred 
- years ago than they did in over a thousand years previous; if the 
price paid a few years ago in London for a small fragment had 
been expended in protection we should now possess twice the mate- 
rial still existing. The paintings that remain, however, are now 
well cared for by the Archaeological Department of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, who promise further publications. 

M. Goloubew in an all too brief Introduction deals with the 
technique and themes, and adds two to the number of the latter 
already recognized, the newly recognized subjects being drawn 
from Jatakas nos. 539 and 546. The author also makes the excel- 
lent suggestion that the decoration of the ceiling as a whole 
represents the world of the Yaksas. He rightly insists that the 
art of Ajanta, despite its evocation of the Italian primitives, is 
not a primitive stage in the evolution of Indian art, but, at any 
rate so far as Cave I is concerned (dating from the seventh cen- 
tury), an art on the verge of decadence. But when he insists on 
the realism of the style and speaks of paintings representing the 
material world “ as if reflected in a mirror,” we cannot agree. At 
this time the study of emotions and their expression in gesture was 
already vieux jeu. The painting at Ajanta is a profoundly sophisti- 
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cated art; moving, because profoundly felt, but not less artificial 
and formal than the language of Bana’s novels. Moreover, the 
words “as if reflected in a mirror” are evidently taken from Sri 
Kumiara’s Silparatna, Ch. 64, v. 145, via Stella Kramrisch’s Visnu- 
dharmottaram, Introduction. Sri Kumara, however, in citing a 
mirror, is referring to the shape and not to the style of a painting, 
and this is proved by the word ndlamakaram, which means “ having 
the form of a mirror”; nothing is said about “reflection.” This 
is not an isolated case in Indian literature where a mirror is used 
to suggest something round, cf. Barnett, Antagada Dasdo, p. 49, 
note. 

It is interesting to note that Ajanta is one of the many Buddhist 
sites originally sacred to a Naga (Nalanda was another), and this 
Naga is represented with his queen in a well-known and beautiful 
sculpture at the entrance to Cave XVI. And, as remarked by 
Foucher, the painters of Cave I show an especial fondness for stories 
connected with Nagas. 

The seventy-eight plates provide by far the best record yet avail- 
able. Some, indeed, illustrate almost unphotographable subjects, but 
others, even in reproduction, are of majestic grandeur or enchanting 
beauty. In the description of Plate XXIII it seems not to have 
been noticed that the seated figure with the cup has cobra heads 
rising above his own; this then is not, as it has often been called, 
a representation of Siva and Parvati, but belongs to the tradition 
of Bacchanalian Nagas. Goloubew rightly uses the word génie, an 
interpretation, both for Naga and for Yaksa far better than the 
word “ fairy” sometimes employed: Mrs. Rhys Davids also uses 
“geni” for Yaksa (Kindred Sayings, 1. ch. X). It is announced 
that the photographic survey of the caves undertaken by the author 
will never be completed; but we hope and expect that the other 
caves already photographed will each be published in due course 
in the same series. 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Bhanudas. Translated from Mahipati’s Bhaktavijaya, chapters 42 
and 43, with Marathi text in Appendix. By Justin E. Aszorr. 
[The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra: Translations from original 
sources. No. 1.] Pp. xiv-+50-+56. Poona: Scorrisn 
Mission InpDustRIEs Co., Lrp., 1926. (New York: REvELL. 
$1.00.) 


Readers of this JouRNAL are already acquainted with some of 
Dr. Abbott’s work on the Maratha poet-saints, and know how 
worthwhile it is that their productions should be made generally 
available. Bhanudas is the first of a series of volumes that Dr. 
Abbott proposes to publish concerning the separate saints. His 
tdea is that the stories are “a valuable moral asset, not only to 
the people of Maharashtra, the home of those saints, but to all 
India.” He might well have added “to the world”; for it is to 
be hoped that they will become known outside of India. 

The contents of this volume are a preface to the series, an intro- 
duction on the sources of the life of Bhanudas, a summary of our 
information about him with an appreciation as poet and as saint, 
a translation from chapters 42 and 43 of Mahipati’s Bhaktavijaya, 
_ the chief source, and appendices with Mahipati’s text and the text 
of other Marathi sources. The present reviewer is totally incom- 
petent to pass any judgment on the translation, except to commend 
its excellent English, which reads better and seems more faithful 
than the report in Kincaid’s Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur. 
The book impresses us with the fact that relatively little of the 
great Maratha literature has yet been made available to the West; 
and we hope that Dr. Abbott will extend to many numbers the 
series he has so well started. 

W. Norman Brown. 

University of Pensylvania. 


Die Chronologie des Danielbuches. By Lic. Dr. Martin Tuo. 
Bonn: ALEXANDER SCHMIDT, 1925. Pp. 43. 


This book starts with the attempt to validate the importance for 
the Danielic chronology of the datum of the 3d year of Jehoiakim 
in Dan. 1, 1; i. e. the author reckoned 50 years (the 7 weeks of 
9, 25) between 586 and 537 plus 20 years,— the 70 years of the 
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Jeremianic prediction, thus bringing the upper date to 605, i. e. 
Jehoiakim’s 3d year. (This sum is to be obtained, as in Kings, 
by counting in both the initial and the final year in each term.) 
It is from that fundamental date that the weeks in c. 9 are reck- 
oned. There the 7 weeks (until the Return in 537) are not to be 
added to the 62 (v. 25), for it is argued that they form only a 
moiety of the latter figure and are rather a phase of Apocalyptic 
figuration. But to obtain the date of “the cutting off of an 
anointed, a prince,” v. 26, we should subtract 62 & 7 from 605 = 
B. C. 173 (also according to the Danielic calculation of terms), 
i. e. the assumed date of the cutting off of Onias III. The next 
week, v. 27, is then the 63d, beyond which the vision does not look. 
To which it must be answered that then the balance of 7 year- 
weeks hangs in the air; what is the Apocalyptic objective? The 
writer also must argue that by the “ cutting off ” is meant the de- 
position of Onias, not his death, so as to obtain as early a date as 
173. Also he quite revises the usual understanding of 9, 25: 
“Vom Ausgang des Wortes zuriickzufiihren und Jerusalem zu 
bauen bis auf einen fiirstlichen Gesalbten sind 7 Wochen und 62 
Wochen—es wird wieder aufgebaut werden hastig (rahdb) und 
eilig (harés, cf. 2 Sam. 5, 24)—and nach den... .” But the 
reviewer can see no other interpretation possible for the 7 weeks 
and 62 weeks than that of their sum, leading up to the climax of 
the mystical era of 70. It is true that the author. or rather 
authors of Daniel were scholarly men, and so their data must 
always possess some significance. But they operated also with 
mystical eras, as Thilo admits, and that inherent weakness may 
upset the chronology at any point. And what means had post- 
exilie writers of exact chronology for several centuries back? We 
have a caution in the case of the brilliant Josephus. The author 
also attempts to solve the respective figures of 1150, 1290, and 
1335 days—with what success the reader can judge by referring 
to the somewhat intricate argument. The little volume contains 
an ingenious and commendably worked out case for the approval 
and interpretation of the chronological data in Daniel. It is a 
by-product of the author’s Die Chronologie des Alten Testaments, 
1917/18. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Contribution of the Arabs to Education. By Kuauit A. Toran, 
Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1926. Pp. 105. 


While in recent years we have been treated to a goodly number 
of books in European languages on different phases of Arab in- 
tellectual life, including medicine, chemistry and philosophy, yet 
no one has before this time tried to acquaint us with the Arab 
system of education—if system it could be called—and with its 
influence on Western thought. Dr. Totah is the first scholar to 
attempt this difficult task, and his attempt has proved excellent 
and successful. Born in an Arabic speaking land and educated 
in an American university, Dr. Totah, who for many years has 
been principal of a teachers training school in Jerusalem, is ad- 
mirably qualified for the work which he has undertaken. His 
book was offered in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
Ph. D. in Teachers College, Columbia University. 

What the author has done was to go practically over the whole 
range of Arabic literature, extending from the seventh to the 
fifteenth century, te cull the data from the leading sources, such 
as ibn-Khallikan, al-Maqgari, al-Magqrizi, Yaqit, etc., and to check 
it up with the conclusions of critical modern scholars such as Gold- 
ziher, Macdonald, and Nicholson. Although his synthesis leaves 
much to be desired and the story he presents is far from being a 
continuous sketch of genetic development of Arabian educational 
theories and practices, yet he has rendered a distinct service in a 
field in which he is a pioneer. 

The “Introduction ” (pp. 1-11) of the book, which is rather too 
popular for a work of this kind, gives a brief summary of the rise 
and expansion of Islam drawing to some extent on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (pp. 7 and 8) and quoting from such works as 
Sédillot (p. 7) and Gibbon (pp. 4 and 9) which we consider anti- 
quated as source books on Arab history. This is followed by seven 
chapters on “ Schools,” “Teachers and Students,” “The Curricu- 
lum,” “Methods and School Etiquette,’ “Arabic Pedagogical 
Literature,” “ Arab Women and Education ” and “ The Philosophy 
of Arab Education.” Then comes a “ Conclusion” and a “ Bibli- 
ography.” The book has no index. 

The slips which the author made are few and not of serious 
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nature. Arabic “khal‘ah” (p. 30, robe of honor) should read 
khil‘ah. “ Khwarizm” and “ Khwarizmi” (pp. 10, 17, 2%, etc.) 
should read Khuwarizm and Khuwiarizmi. The Abbasid dynasty 
did not reign till “1517 a. D.” as stated on page 15, but till 1258 
A. D.t. The people to whom al-Ma’min sent scholars for the pur- 
pose of acquiring their learning were not “Greeks” (p. 27) but 
Byzantines whom the Arabs called al-Rim (= Romans, 1. e., East 
Romans). 

But the many mistakes in transliteration and typography do 
constitute a serious problem and will undoubtedly detract from 
the usefulness of the book. There is hardly a page in the re- 
viewer’s copy which is not marked with one or more corrections 
of this kind. Of the 28 names of cities enumerated on page 23, 
eight names are mistransliterated. 

We suspect that the author’s hold on the recognized system of 
transliteration is not very firm. “‘Atahiah” (pp. 16, 17, 44, 
etc.), “ Riddat ” (p. 68), “ jariah” (p. 80) and “ Ziad” (p. 82), 
should have a “y” inserted between the “i” and the “a”= 
‘Atahiyah, etc. For one thing he is not consistent. The diph- 
thong in “ Usaibi‘ah ” (p. 6) is rendered “ai” but in “ Hayyin” 
(p. 9) “ay.” The first letter of “abu” and of “ibn” is some- 
times capitalized: “Abu Ishiq” (pp. 30, 31), “Ibn Jubair” 
(p. 31), and sometimes not: “abu Ibrahim ” (p. 39), “ibn Hu- 
nain” (p. 29). A hyphen is in certain compound words inserted 
between “ibn ” and the following noun (“ ibn-Thabit,” p. 6) and 
in others omitted (“ibn Sina,” p. 6). The same is true of “al” 
and “al-”. The initial and final hamzahs are in some words in- 
dicated by the apostrophe (“’Udaba’,” p. 44, n. 54) and in others 
altogether ignored (“ Atibba,” p. 6, n. 8).2 The feminine ending 
ta’ is sometimes transliterated into “h” (“ Makkah,” p. 43) and 
sometimes ignored (“halqa,” p. 43). Certain words are half- 
Anglicized half-Arabicized: “ Qurin” (pp. 36, 45, 49, ete.) and 
“Mosul” (pp. 23, 42, etc.), the correct transliterated forms of 
which are: Qur’an and Misul. 





1 To consider the shadowy caliphate whose titular heads were puppets of 
the Mamlik Sultans in Egypt as continuing the “ Abbasid dynasty ” is a 
violation of historic sense. 

*'We prefer the omission of the initial and the retention of the final 
apostrophe in all such cases. There can then be no ambiguity as to what 
the original form is. 
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The printer comes in here to add his quota to the large number 
of avoidable mistakes. “ Harin” occurs several times (pp. 15, 
24, 35, 38, 39, 49, 50, etc.) but in no place is it spelled correctly. 
The diacritical marks (Sultaniyyah,” p. 73, for Sultaniyyah) and 
the hamzah and the ‘ayn (“‘al Jami’,” p. 7, for ’al Jami‘, 
“ Ma‘mun,” p. 41, for Ma’miin), as to be expected, cause him a 
great deal of trouble. Other typographical errors are illustrated 
by the following: “al-Saggagh” (p. 30) for al-Sabbagh, “ ibn- 
Anas” (p. 39) for ibn-Anas, and “ Bashhar” (p. 44) for Bash- 
shar. Titles of books are sometimes written in italics (Arabian 
Nights, p. 38), sometimes with quotation marks (p. 38, n. 19-21), 
and sometimes without quotation marks: Kalilah wa Dimnah 
(p. 38). 

It is evident that the author had nothing to do with the proof- 
reading. 

Puiuie K. HIttTt. 

Princeton University. 


The Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered. By L. A. WappEtL, Lon- 
don: Luzac & Co., 1925. 


“These papers are delivered to a set of artists, very dexterous 
in finding out the mysterious meanings of words syllables and 
letters . . . . They can decipher all initial letters into political 
meanings .... By transposing the letters of the alphabet in 
any suspected paper, they can lay open the deepest designs . .. .” 
Such methods and results were known in the kingdom of Tribnia 
in the days of the late Lemuel Gulliver. After reading Dr. Wad- 
dell’s book, one feels that Tribnia (now Britain) still possesses at 
least one artist of the school known to Gulliver. 

In September, 1924, Sir John Marshall published in the Jllus- 
trated London News illustrations of some seals found in excava- 
tions at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro in the Indus valley. Two 
similar seals had already been figured in Volume I of the Cam- 
bridge History of India. While Assyriologists expressed them- 
selves to the effect that portions, at least, of the inscriptions were 
of the “Sumerian type,” Dr. Waddell unreservedly pronounced 
them Sumerian, and was the first in the field to translate them. 
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Sumerian sign lists were searched through, and when a sign was 
found which would in some degree resemble a seal character, the 
two were identified, and by using some of the values of the Sume- 
rian sign, phonetic equivalents of the proper names were evolved 
and such other matter “discovered ” as would make the seals in- 
telligible. Dr. Waddell purports to have discovered on the eigh- 
teen seals studied a number of famous ancient Indian names, such 
as Kanva, Daksha, Bhrigu, ParaSu Rama and others; also ancient 
Sumero-Babylonian names, like Sargon I, Gudea, Bur Sin I. He 
also finds names of peoples and races, some of whom are not known 
to history for hundreds or even thousands of years later: Sakas, 
Goths, Bharatas, who are also Britons and Phoenicians, Amorites, 
who are the Vedic Marutas, Khattiyos, who are Kshatriyas and 
Hittites. He learns from the seals that the Indus valley was 
settled by colonists from Sumer about 3100 B. c., who introduced 
Aryan culture, and that the region remained tributary to Sumer 
for about 800 years. But he thinks a later wave of Aryans entered 
the country about 700 B. c. and settled the Ganges valley. 

That there are words in Sumerian and Sanskrit which bear a 
striking resemblance to one other does seem to be true, but the 
identification of the two languages, on the sole basis of correspond- 
ences between proper names, without the support of other simi- 
larities, is wholly unwarranted. That ancient Indian culture had 
contact with a culture of the Sumerian type may even be said to be 
probable, but the details as worked out by Dr. Waddell on the 
scanty basis of eighteen seals are not acceptable. 


GEORGE W. Brown. 
Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford. 
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Notes of the Society 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee has by unanimous vote elected the following 
new members: Rabbi Louis I. Egelson, Rev. Dr. W. C. Macdougall, Mr. 
E. E. W. Gs. Schréder, Mrs. Florence Campbell Forrester, Dewan Sah Hari 
Narayan Boosar, and Professor Manmohanlal Mathur. 

Since the annual meeting in Cincinnati several members have died: 
President Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California 
(May 3), Mr. Charles C. Sherman of New Rocnelle, N. Y. (May 8), Pro- 
fessor Daniel D. Luckenbill of the University of Chicago, President of the 
Middle West Branch of the Society (June 5), Rev. Dr. William Muss-Arnolt 
of New York City (June 25), and Professor Edward I. Bosworth of the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology (July 1). 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


A bulletin has been issued announcing the Seventeenth International 
Congress of Orientalists to be held at Oxford, England, in the week begin- 
ning 27th August, 1928. The fee qualifying for full membership is One 
Pound Sterling; those who wish to become members should send their 
subscriptions to the Treasurer, International Congress of Orientalists 
(G. R. Driver, Esq., M.C., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford). All other 
inquiries and correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, Indian Institute, Oxford. Copies of the 
bulletin and form of application for membership may be secured from 
the Corresponding Secretary of the American Oriental Society (Dr. Charles 
J. Ogden, 628 West 114th Street, New York City). 

The Sixth International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held at 
Oslo, August 14-18, 1928. A section will be devoted to the ancient history 
of the Orient. Correspondence concerning the Congress should be ad- 
dressed to Historikerkongressen 1928, Drammenveien 78, Oslo, Norway. 

The First International Congress of Linguists will be held at The Hague, 


April 10-15, 1928. Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Jos. Schrijnen, St. Annastraat 17, Nijmegen, Holland. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor Walter E. Clark, of the University of Chicago, has been elected 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University and will assume his 
duties there in September. 
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A SUN MYTH IN THE BABYLONIAN DELUGE STORY. 


JOSEPH POPLICHA, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Iv 1s THE AIM of this article to proffer a hypothesis concerning 
the Babylonian deluge hero Utanapishtim. 

It is certain that there were several versions of the Babylonian 
deluge story.1 Some of them were combined in the eleventh tablet 
of the Gilgamesh Epic. Morris Jastrow has examined them,? but 
he did not investigate the matter thoroughly, for he paid no atten- 
tion to verses 87-89 of the eleventh tablet of the Epic where the 
Sungod is mentioned as protector of the deluge hero. Usener was 
the first to suggest that this is a vestige of some peculiar deluge 
version.* We shall try to find it. 


The Sungod and Utanaphishtim 


In the eleventh tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic there are at least 
two different deluge versions. One of them appears in the verses 
11-27. The hero is called here Shurippak son of Ubar-tutu, his 
protecting god is called 4Nin-igi-azag, the four gods Anu, Enlil, 
Nin-IB, Ennugi are introduced as the contrivers of the deluge. 
The hero is warned of the approaching danger in a mysterious way 
and is told to spurn wealth and save his life. The other version, 
which forms the bulk of the deluge story of the Epic, relates the 
deeds of Atrahasis whose protector was the god Ea, while the god 
Enlil was the contriver of the deluge. This version appears also 
outside of the Epic in the Text DT.42. 





*The following versions are known thus far: the deluge story of the 
Gilgamesh Epic; the Sumerian deluge story of Nippur, A. Poebel, Historical 
and Grammatical Texts, No. 1; the Semitic deluge story of Nippur, Hil- 
precht, Der neue Fund zur Sintflutgeschichte; Pierpont Morgan’s fragment 
of the deluge story, V. Scheil in Rec. de Trav., 20, 55 ff.; DT.42. Haupt, 
Nimrodepos, 131; Berosus’ narration of the deluge, Eusebii Chronicorum 
11.2 ed, Schoene 1,19 ff. Transcriptions and translations of some texts are 
given in: P. Jensen, Assyrisch-Babylonische Mythen and Epen, 1900 
and P. Dhorme, Choia de texts religieux assyro-babyloniens, 1907. 

* Zeitschrift fiir Assyrologie, 13 (1898), 288 ff. 

*H. Usener, Sintlutsagen, 12. 
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These two versions have been examined by Morris Jastrow and 
his conclusions can be generally accepted except for the close con- 
nection of the name Utanapishtim with the first version. Its hero 
is called expressly Shurippak, son of Ubartutu. We must not 
confound him with Utanapishtim. The Semitic Utanapishtim is 
identical with the Sumerian Ziusuddu, who appears to have been 
different from Shurippak, son of Ubartutu. The text W.B.62,* 
which contains lists of antediluvian kings, enumerates three kings 
of Shurippak, Ubur-dudu (Ubartutu), his son Shurippak (?) and 
Ziusuddu, son of Shurippak (?). This text, though not important 
and obviously erroneous, proves evidently that Shurippak, son of 
Ubartutu, and Ziusuddu were looked upon as two different persons. 
The important text W.B.444,° containing a list of the Old Babylo- 
nian kings, relates that Ubartutu was the only king of Shurippak 
and the last antediluvian king after whom the deluge swept the 
land. Obviously Ziusuddu-Utanapishtim had no connection primi- 
tively with the city of Shurippak. The verses 11-27 of the eleventh 
tablet are seemingly a part of a deluge version which has not yet 
combined the name Ziusuddu or Utanapishtim with the fates of 
Shurippak ; we have therefore no reason to credit the name Utana- 
-pishtim to the deluge version of Shurippak. On the other side 
there is no possibility of connecting the Sumerian Ziusuddu (Utana- 
pishtim) with the Semitic story of Atrahasis. We have to admit 
that Ziusuddu primitively did not belong to either of these versions, 
but might have belonged to some other story which contributed 
to the present narrative of the Epic. A remnant of such a story 
can be seen in the verses 87-89. Their substance is: The Sungod 
tells the hero to enter the ship when at eventide the ruler(s) of 
darkness would send a shamutu kibati. Since the two known ver- 
sions present other gods protecting the hero, the Sungod seems to 
have belonged to some different narrative. That Utanapishtim or 
Ziusuddu was the hero of this narrative is a quite natural sugges- 
tion. In the tenth tablet of the Epic Utanapishtim is connected 
closely with the Sungod as he is represented as abiding in some 
place that nobody could reach but the Sungod.® If there were 





“Stephen Langdon, The Weld-Blundell Collection in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford, 1923, vol. 2, pl. 6. 

® Stephen Langdon, Weld-Blundell coll., vol. 2. 

® Tablet X, verse 1-12: 
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any narrative of how Utanapishtim had reached his abiding-place, 
of all the gods the Sungod should be the most suitable in this nar- 
rative. The peculiar relation of the Sungod to Ziusuddu-Utana- 
pishtim is reported in the Sumerian deluge story of Nippur. Its 
substance is as follows: 


Ride a Oe 


The deluge is an episode in the history of the old Babylonian 
cities. 

It was caused by four deities, Anu, Enlil, Ninharsag, Enki. 

Ziusuddu was a king and priest of ... 

He received from his god the warning of the deluge beside 
a wall. 

The deluge raged for seven days and nights. 

The deluge-ship was driven by the winds over the great 
waters. 

The Sungod came forth shedding his light. 

Ziusuddu let it enter the ship and offered a sacrifice to the 
Sungod. 

Anu and Enlil made Ziusuddu a god and let him abide in 
Dilmun. 


CE A OE Oo ae ORE Ee Ceo ee 


The beginning of this story resembles remarkably vv. 11-27 of 
the deluge story of the Epic in these points: 


The deluge is connected with the political history of Baby- 
lonia. 
z It is promoted by four gods whose names are 
Anu, Enlil, Ninharsag, Enki—(in the Sumerian story) or 
Anu, Enlil, Nin-IB, Ennugi—(in the Epic). 
The hero receives the warning beside a wall. 


Nitendo: ae ROS 


In spite of the difference in the names of the gods we are com- 
pelled to suppose that the Sumerian version is related to the story 





Gilgamesh said unto her, the Sabitu: 

Tell me, O Sabitu, which is the way to Utanapishtim?... 

. . . Sabitu answered unto Gilgamesh ard said: 

Gilgamesh, there has never been a crossing (here) 

and no one since eternal days has ever crossed the sea. 

Shamash (the Sungod) the hero crosses it; but besides Shamash who 
can cross it? 

Difficult is the crossing and extremely dangerous the way 

and closed are the Waters of Death which bolt its entrance. 


Pa bite sea 


Ue Eat 
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of Shurippak known from vwv. 11-27 of the eleventh tablet. How- 
ever, the hero of the Sumerian story is never called Shurippak 
son of Ubartutu, but always Ziusuddu. He is said to have been a 
king and priest and to have been under the protection of the 
Sungod after the deluge, which is not the case with the deluge 
story of the Epic. The Sumerian deluge story contains, then, the 
elements of the Shurippak story combined with elements of a story 
of Ziusuddu, to which seems to belong the forthcoming of the 
Sungod after the deluge.” 

We may try restoring this story from the versions which use the 
name of Utanapishtim or Ziusuddu. 


The Primitiwe Utanaphishtim Story 


The name Utanapishtim occurs only in the beginning of the 
deluge story of the Epic (vv. 1-8) and in its end (vv. 198-204). 
The Sungod is mentioned only in the verses 87-89. 

Verses 1-8 are an introduction to the story. Gilgamesh here 
asks Utanapishtim how he has entered the assembly of the gods 
and become immortal. 

Verses 87-89 explain that Utanapishtim was told by the Sungod 
to enter the ship and close the door when at eventide the ruler(s) 
of darkness would send a shamutu kibati. We do not know who 
this ruler (or rulers) of darkness was* nor what shamutu kibatt 
means. The following verses 90-94 show that the sending of 
shamutu kibati was a conspicuous happening that preceded the 
deluge and filled the hero with horror. 

This action of the ruler(s) of darkness has been previously men- 
tioned in verses 46-47, where Ea was conversing with the hero. In 
this way the ruler of darkness is connected closely with the story 





*The composite character of the Sumerian deluge story has been recog- 
nized by L. King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew 
Tradition, London, 1918, p. 51. 

’P. Jensen translates muir kukki—ruler of darkness. C. Frank (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie, 1925, 217) suggests a new translation of the words 
muir kukki, shamutu kibati, which eliminates the ruler of darkness and 
gives only an ambiguous prediction about future prosperity or misery. 
Frank’s skillful suggestion seems incompatible with vv. 90-91, according 
to which the sending of shamutu kibati by muir kukki happened on the 
evening before the flood. Therefore we have rather to adhere to the old 
translation of Jensen. 
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of Ea and Atrahasis. This connection is not primitive as appears 
from the following considerations: the text DT. 42, which is a 
part of the story of Ea and Atrahasis, shows that the god Ea plainly 
notified Atrahasis of the threatening deluge, told him to build the 
ship and bring all his wealth into it, and promised to communicate 
to him the time of the approaching danger. According to the 
Shurippak-version the protecting god was bound by the mystery 
of the gods and could not talk so freely when warning the hero. 
The author who combined these stories followed the Shurippak- 
version when relating that the hero was warned of the deluge in 
some mysterious way, but he described the building and loading 
of the ship according to the story of Atrahasis quite contrary to 
the story of Shurippak.® In vv. 32-47 we can trace the efforts of 
the author to effect a kind of agreement between the two versions. 
The hero had to be given satisfactory information concerning the 
deluge but the mystery of the gods prohibited the god Ea from 
speaking plainly of the deluge. The hero’s question as to what 
he should answer to the inquiries of his fellowmen (32-35) allows 
Ea a chance to give the hero more information concerning the 
deluge without infringing on the secret of the gods. Indeed the 
god’s answer, though ambiguous, offers to Atrahasis, the Very Wise, 
a quite exact sign of the approaching deluge in the words, “ the 
ruler(s) of darkness will send at eventide a shamutu kibati (46- 
47).” This informed the hero of the time of the deluge and al- 
lowed him to benefit from it (vv. 91 ff.) As this conversation has 
taken place in a dream, the god Ea is quite right when asserting 
that the hero knows everything necessary through a dream (195- 
196). This skillful work, reconciling the keeping of the secrets of 
the gods with the giving of satisfactory information to the hero, 
was spoiled later by adjoining verses 87-90, which explain that the 
hero entered the ship after the ruler(s) of darkness sent a shamutu 
kibatt because he had received a warning from the Sungod. This 
explanation is not needed, for the hero has been granted informa- 
tion satisfactorily by the god Ea in a dream. The ruler of dark- 
ness, either skillfully inwoven in the narrative or rudely intruded 
into it, remains a strange element in the story of Atrahasis and 
Ka, but he is appropriate to a story of the Sungod and Utanapish- 
tim as he is the natural antagonist of the Sungod. 





* Verses 25-26; contrast vv. 81-86. 
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Verses 198-204 contain a peculiar episode. Some god, ilu BAD, 
ascends the ship, pulls by hand Utanapishtim and his wife on the 
ship, places them on his sides and proclaims Utanapishtim an im- 
mortal god. This episode has no connection with the antecedent 
and consequent parts of the deluge-story. In vv. 196-7 we have 
learned that the god Ea has asked other gods to do something for 
the deluge hero Atrahasis and we are told in vv. 205-6 that they 
really did it; they took him away and let him dwell at the mouth 
of rivers. The narration is interrupted by the strangely acting god 
ilu BAD. This god does ascend (eli) the ship, not entering it 
(erébu) as the hero had done before the flood. So we have to 
imagine the god standing not in the interior but on the top of the 
ship and pulling up Utanapishtim. It is not clear what had been 
the position of Utanapishtim before he was pulled on the ship. 
If vv. 198-204 belonged to a story of the Sungod and Utanapishtim, 
we must connect them simply with vv. 87-89 and imagine the hero, 
who had been previously hidden in the closed interior of the ship, 
now being taken from his hiding-place, made conspicuous, and ele- 
vated on the ship.t° The god standing in one boat with Utanapish- 
tim glorious and elevated should resemble the last episode of the 
‘deluge in the Sumerian deluge story, where Ziusuddu (Utana- 
pishtim) is first hidden in the ship and then the Sungod comes 
forth with his light entering the ship and enlightening the hero. 
However, the Sungod does not elevate the hero, but the idea of the 
Sungod acting in the ship of the deluge hero seems to promote the 
understanding of vv. 198-204 quite remarkably. The Sungod is not 
mentioned in these verses, we find here the name ilu BAD instead. 
The name was never mentioned in the deluge-story. It might de- 
note the gods Enlil or Ea, but neither of them is suitable here. 
Enlil has just been enraged on account of the deluge hero and 
wanted him to perish together with other people (vv. 171-175). 
Ea, though friendly towards the hero, has not been mighty enough 
to decide his fate and therefore has sought help of other gods on 
behalf of the hero (vv. 196-7). According to the Sumerian deluge- 





7° There is yet another possibility. The ship the god ascended was per- 
haps different from the ship of the deluge hero. Perhaps we have to 
imagine it an open boat which the Sungod has ascended and on which he 
has pulled the hero. However, there are no traces of such an idea in the 
Babylonian deluge versions. 
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story of Nippur, Ziusuddu has been granted immortality by Anu 
and Enlil. Ea or Enki has had no part in this feat, although he 
has been one of the chief deities acting in the deluge-story. On 
the other side the deification of the hero cannot be credited to 
Enlil alone ; he is mentioned here together with Anu in consequence 
of his highest divine dignity. 

This episode is the last adventure of Utanapishtim, who after 
having been pulled on the ship by the god does not leave this ship 
but becomes immortal and begins his new existence as a god; there- 
fore there must be some connection between this episode and Utana- 
pishtim reaching his eternal abiding-place, which nobody can reach 
except the Sungod.4 Therefore we may suppose that it was origi- 
nally the Sungod who entered the deluge boat, elevated the hero, 
made him immortal, and let him reach his eternal abode. This 
supposition is the crucial point of our hypothesis. 

The fragments just considered give us the following outline of 
the original story of Utanapishtim: 


Gilgamesh asks Utanapishtim how he entered the assembly 
of the gods and found eternal life (Utanapishtim is ready to 
relate it to him and so reveal to him the secret of the gods) 
(vv. 1-10). 

Behold, the Sungod told him to enter the ship and close 
the door when at eventide the ruler(s) of darkness would 
send a shamutu kibatt (vv. 87-89). Utanapishtim did so and 
was hidden in the closed ship, meanwhile the ruler(s) of dark- 
ness was (were) acting (vv. 90-91). 


Finally the Sungod ascended the top of the ship, pulled 
Utanapishtim out of his hiding-place ** and made him im- 
mortal (vv. 198-204). In this way Utanapishtim entered the 
assembly of the gods and reached his eternal abode far away 
behind the waters of death. 


Utanaphishtim’s Travel to the Gods 


The assumed original Utanapishtim-story had to explain how 
Utanapishtim entered the assembly of the gods, but it was not con- 





11 See note 6. 
12 Utanapishtim’s wife is only a secondary person. She is not mentioned 


in the Sumerian deluge story. 
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cerned with the destruction of mankind by the deluge. Besides, 
Utanapishtim is never praised in the Epic of Gilgamesh as the 
deluge hero but as the man who has knowledge of death and life ** 
and has obtained immortality. His abode is far away from human 
beings and he could not have reached it unless he had made a long 
journey, probably resembling the journey of Gilgamesh, who is 
going after him. In any case his story can be compared with the 
stories of other men who entered heaven and enjoyed the compan- 
ionship of the gods. Three men are reported in the Babylonian 
literature to have accomplished this feat, Adapa, Enmeduranki, 
Etana.4* Their stories do not depend on each other and they 
belong to various Babylonian cities, Adapa to Eridu, Etana to 
Kish, Enmeduranki to Sippar, but they have some common fea- 
tures, enabling us to consider them as a single type which we may 
contrast with Utanapishtim. This appears from the following 
comparison of their stories: 


Stories of Adapa, 
The point of view Etanaand Enme- Utanapishtim story 


duranki 
.1. The aim of the The heaven above the The unknown and in- 
journey— earth. accessible place be- 
yond the waters of 
death. 
2. The reason of the The will of the gods. Search after eternal 
journey— life (?). 
3. The means of Afoot or on an eagle. In a boat. 
traveling— 
4. The end of the Coming back to the Eternal abode far 
journey— earth. away. 
5. Importance of the Precious acquisitions Eternal life is the re- 
journey. are brought to ward for the voy- 
earth by the voy- ager. 
agers. 


It is obvious that Utanapishtim has nothing in common with the 
three other Babylonian heroes. The basic ideas of his story differ 





18 Tabl. 9, col. 3, vv. 3 ff. 
14 Adapa is summoned to heaven by the god Anu. He has a chance to 
obtain immortality by eating the food of life and drinking the water of 
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notably from those of the other Babylonian stories but resemble 
strikingly some Egyptian ideas concerning the Sungod and the 
posthumous journey of the human soul. 

According to Egyptian beliefs?® the setting Sun goes in the 
closed boat Sekhtet to Tuat the land of darkness and so spends his 
night journey in danger because of his enemies, especially Apep, 
a personification of the deepest darkness. After having traversed 
the dangerous way the Sun takes his place in the open boat Matet. 
In the Sekhtet boat he was accompanied by the goddess Maat ?*; in 
the Matet-boat he has the god Toth on one side and the goddess 
Maat on the other.17 The soul of the dead man has to pass the 
same dark land of Tuat with the aim of being taken into the boat 
of the Sun. After having attained it the dead man offers a sacri- 
fice,1® becomes immortal, and remains in the Sun’s boat living for 
ever with the Sungod. 

These ideas, quite strange to the Babylonian religion, correspond 
with the elements of the story of Utanapishtim, and if we suppose 
that it is really based on such ideas we have explained all the 
strange traits of Utanapishtim, his knowledge of death and life, his 
having attained immortality, his difficult travel in a boat that 
brought him to his abode far away behind the waters of death. 
Besides, we have here explained the action of the Sungod and his 
relation to the hero. There are some differences between the Egyp- 
tian beliefs and the story of Utanapishtim. The account of the 
hero closed in the ship resembles the Sungod traveling through 
Tuat more closely than the vague, indefinite descriptions of the 





life, but refuses to do it, misses eternal life and comes back to earth. All 
he gains is a splendid garment. Etana goes to heaven to be granted there 
royal power and distinctions and comes back with them. This journey of 
Etana is mentioned in the list of the kings of Kish. The last travel of 
Etana on the wings of the eagle ends with his falling to the earth. Enme- 
duranki is taken to heaven by the gods Adad and Shamash to be initiated 
there into the secret of divinatory art; he comes back to earth and delivers 
his science to his followers, the divinatory priests. 

15 Known from: The Book of the Dead, The Book of the Gates, The 
Book of what is in Tuat. 

1° Wallis Budge; The Book of Opening the Mouth, London 1909, vol. 1, 
p. 222 ff. 

™ Wallis Budge, Chapters of Coming forth by Day, p. 3 ff., 40. 
%* The Book of the Dead, chapters 100, 101, 129. 
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corresponding part of the posthumous journey in Egyptian litera- 
ture. On the other hand Utanapishtim accomplishes his journey in 
one boat, first hidden in its interior and then elevated and con- 
spicuous, while the Sungod is depicted in Egyptian texts changing 
boats during the journey.’® However, these differences cannot im- 
pair the value of examining the Egyptian ideas in seeking to under- 
stand the story of Utanapishtim; we have only to prove that the 
story of Utanapishtim has been really of a posthumous journey. 


The Posthumous Journey in the Babylonian Literature 


Perhaps the only Babylonian text giving us an exact notice of a 
posthumous journey is the list of the kings of Eanna or the first 
dynasty of Uruk, which in its most perfect form is preserved in 
W.B.444.2° The first king of this dynasty is Meskingasher whose 
deeds are reported as follows: 


Meskingasher, Son of the Sungod, highpriest and king, ruled 
for 325 years. Meskingasher entered the sea, went out on the 
mountain. 


We have here a notice that Meskingasher after having finished 
’ his life made a journey. A. Poebel was the first to recognize here 
a journey to hell and to heaven on account of the text CBS.13,981, 
in which the words “the sea and the mountain” are destroyed. 
The words, “entered, went out,” used here are the same as the 
words generally used to express the sunset and the sunrise. Meskin- 
gasher himself has some connection with the Sungod for he is called 
the Son of the Sungod. We do not know exactly whether his travel 
was to hell and to heaven, but we can surely admit that it was a 
posthumous journey through water to an elevated place, which 
had some connection with a Sun myth. Entering the water and 
going out on the mountain are what we may characterize as the 
two main constituents of a deluge story; consequently the journey 
of Meskingasher appears to have some similarity to a deluge story. 

As Meskingasher is mentioned only in the list of the kings of 
Uruk he belongs obviously to the tradition of Uruk. 





1° The ideas of the Utanapishtim-story seem to be more simple and primi- 
tive than the Egyptian. 
2¢ Stephen Langdon, The Weld-Blundell Collection, vol. 2. 
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The primitive Utanapishtim-story has all the traits we have 
found in the story of Meskingasher. It belongs to the traditions 
of Uruk being a component of the Epic of Gilgamesh which is an 
Epic of Uruk. It resembles the Egyptian posthumous journey, 
which is a kind of a Sun myth, and the Babylonian deluge story, 
with which it is closely connected. We must conclude that the 
stories of Meskingasher and Utanapishtim are derived from one 
source,” which belonged to the traditions of Uruk and was imbued 
with ideas quite common in the Egyptian religion but quite strange 
to the Babylonian beliefs, according to which the Sungod never 
traveled in a boat but went his way afoot during the day and rested 
in his home with his consort the goddess Aa at night. The fate 
of the human soul has no connection with the Sungod in Babylon- 
ian literature; the dead are there depicted as going under the 
earth to the land of no return. Except for some Old Babylonian 
pictures of unknown origin which represent the Sungod in a boat 7? 
we find the strange idea of the Sungod in the traditions of Uruk 
only, but even in these we find them fading out under the influence 
of Babylonian ideas. It appears clearly from the narrative of the 
travels of Gilgamesh given in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh tablets 
of the Epic. They contain four different episodes: 


The travel to the tree of the gods (tabl. 9.). 

The travel to Utanapishtim’s abiding-place (tabl. 10). 

The sojourn at Utanapishtim’s abiding-place (tabl. 11, vv. 
1-273). 

The dive into the ocean (tabl. 11, vv. 273 ff.) 


Only the first two episodes are remarkable for us. Their separa- 
tion is based on the perception that they are parallel to each other. 
The old fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic, Vath 4105,?% proves that 
formerly the narrative of the ninth tablet contained a discourse 
between Gilgamesh and the Sungod parallel to the discourse be- 





21 We have no proof for the identity of Meskingasher and Utanapishtim, 
but this possibility is hinted at in the Sumerian deluge story, where 
Ziusuddu is called king and priest, which according to the list of kings 
is a special title of Meskingasher. 

#2 William Hayes Ward, The Seal-Cylinders of Western Asia, pp. 42, 103. 

** Bruno Meissner in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 
1902, No. 1. 
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tween Gilgamesh and Utanapishtim in the tenth tablet. Its re- 
moval from the ninth tablet made the narratives less parallel but 
more connective. These two episodes seem to be in some degree 
two different copies of the old Utanapishtim story. They tell of 
Gilgamesh passing twice on the way of the Sungod with one result, 
as the following comparison shows: 


Ninth tablet Tenth tablet 
Gilgamesh is informed that he has to go the same way the 
Sun goes— 
a foot through the dark- or in a boat through the wa- 
ness, ters of death. 
Gilgamesh in search of eternal life passes the dangerous path 
of the Sun 
through the darkness or through the waters of 
death. 
He reaches the glorious place where there is 
the tree of the gods or the dwelling-place for im- 
mortals. 


He cannot attain immortality, he only learns from 


the Sungod or Utanapishtim 
That there is no possible way for a mortal to attain im- 
mortality. 


We have a combination of Egyptian and Babylonian ideas in 
these narratives. Gilgamesi goes the way of the Sun and his 
journey is an imitation of the Sungod’s journey. The idea of a 
man going the way of the Sun in search of eternal life and the idea 
of the Sungod traveling through the deepest darkness or passing 
the waters of death are seemingly Egyptian, while the belief that 
the man is unable to obtain immortality and the idea of the Sun 
traveling afoot are Babylonian. The juxtaposition of the Baby- 
lonian elements has destroyed the primitive aspect of the Utana- 
pishtim story, which was based on the three closely connected 
beliefs : 

That man can attain eternal life by accomplishing a journey, 

That this journey resembles the journey of the Sun in the 
night, 
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That it must be made in a boat through the waters of death 
(in the darkness), 


which are essential in the Egyptian posthumous journey. 


Under the influence of Babylonian ideas they have changed to 
three disconnected thoughts: 


That the journey of the Sungod is very difficult, 

That the journey across the waters of death is very difficult, 

That man cannot obtain eternal life even by making these 
difficult journeys. 


The idea of a posthumous journey ending with obtaining im- 
mortality disappeared completely. 

The primitive story of Utanapishtim did not last even in Uruk. 
In other cities it must have undergone more changes and misin- 
terpretations until it was absorbed by the deluge-story, but this 
matter will not be discussed here. 


Conclusions 
We may state the following conclusions: 


In the deluge story of the Gilgamesh Epic there are traces 
of a primitive Utanapishtim story in verses 1-8, 87-89, 198-204. 

It related that Ziusuddu-Utanapishtim made a journey 
through water and darkness to his glorious elevation and im- 
mortality. 

It was based on ideas concerning the Sungod and the fate 
of the human soul quite different from the later Babylonian 
beliefs. 

It was a kind of posthumous journey of the human soul 
common in Egyptian belief. 

It was produced by some civilizing factor which influenced 
the traditions of Uruk. 














A FRAGMENT ON ASTROLOGY FROM THE GENIZAH 


RicHarp J. H. GOTTHEIL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Worp IN ADVANCE 


IN ADDITION to the religious and philosophic portions of the 
Genizah, there is another and a large part that is secular in 
character; and which gives us an insight into corners of the life 
led by these “ Men of the Genizah,” which otherwise would have 
remained hidden. I was led to take an interest in this secular 
literature, because of the amount of it in the University Library 
of Strasbourg, which I had a chance to read and copy during my 
stay there as professor during the academic year 1924-1925. The 
present publication deals with a bit from a work on astrology— 
just one-half a folio—which gives the conjunctions of various stars 
and planets for each day of the week throughout the year, and 
which states to the believer in such mysteries whether these con- 
junctions augur good or bad in general or for some particular act 
_ or piece of work.* 

I have been bold enough to attempt a translation; as I hold 
that nothing should be published from the Genizah without being 
rendered into some modern language—especially when the texts 
are in Arabic. It is quite evident that we have here nothing but 
a transformation into Hebrew letters of the Arabic ones in the 
original—with the sole exception of some letters used in place of 
numerical signs. 

Now, I wish to confess in all frankness that I know absolutely 
nothing about astrology. The nearest that I have come to it is 
that many years ago I busied myself with Hebrew and Arabic 
astronomy, in order to help Mr. Richard Hinckley Allen publish 
his interesting book entitled Star-Names and their Meaning (New 
York, G. E. Stechert 1899). I have delved into Edmond Doutté’s 
Magie et Religion dans l’ Afrique du Nord (1909) and into Bouché- 





*Some sort of Ephemeris—as those published by Argolo at Rome for 
the years 1621-1640—those are mere tables and quite different in tone and 
manner from our fragment. The three volumes of Argolo’s work I have 
been able to consult at the New York Public Library. 
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Leclereq’s L’ Astrologie Grecque ? (1899)—-both most learned works. 
I have gone through with care Riess’ article on the subject in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopidie. I have read the German work 
of Robert Henseling, Werden und Wesen der Astrologie,* and the 
English one of Wilde’s Primer of Astrology (1923)—and I am 
none the wiser. I even have had the audacity to go back in 
point of time and dig into the De Diebus Criticis of Andrea 
Argolo di Marci (Padua, 1639) and the Astrologia of Tobias 
Benteln (Dresden, 1668).: I have taken up the matter from the 
Arabic side, starting with the little treatise of Abt’ Ma‘shar Ja‘far 
ibn Muhammad al-Salt * to the large Shams al-Ma‘arif of Ahmad 
al-Biini.’ I have remained where I was and still am. I have 
received a little help from the splendid edition and translation 
into Italian of al-Battani’s al-Zij al-Sa@v’ and from Nallino’s “I/m 
al-Falak.2 Nowhere have I been able to find something quite 
similar to this fragment. The fault must be mine; and I have 
translated as best I could, in the hope that I shall be corrected by 
my more learned colleagues. 

Astrology, called in Hebrew })"M, was much respected by the 
Jews, and its practices were in vogue among them. The article 
on the subject in the Jewish Encyclopaedia shows this sufficiently. 
We have many writings in Hebrew on Astrology—from the time 
of Mashallah of Egypt (770-813) down to our own day.” Much 
of the Kabbalah is nothing more than veiled astrology. Even the 
south-Arabian thinker and philosopher Nathanael al-Fayyimi 
had something to say on the matter*; and so great and bright- 
minded a man as Abraham ibn Ezra had fallen fully into the 





*Chap. XIV. 

* Stuttgart 1923. 

‘The copy of the little tract—which is lithographed miserably—is in the 
New York Public Library. 

5 Evidently an Indian lithograph of the year 1878. I have read again 
with much pleasure Enno Littmann’s Sternesagen und Astrologisches aus 
Nordabessinien published in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xi, pp. 
298 et seq. 

* Ed. G. Nallino in the Publicazioni del Reale Osservatorio di Brera in 
Milano, 1903. 

7In spite of that which is said in J. H., II, 243. See Steinschneider 
in MGWJ, XLIX, p. 197. 
® See also JQR, XVII, pp. 42 et seq.; PSBA, XXII, pp. 329 et seq. 
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clutches of this magic pseudo-science.® There was, of course, 
opposition to this folly upon the part of many Talmudists and 
philosophers—especially on the part of the greatest of them all, 
Maimonides.*® 

It is true that astrology is folly’t; and one might say—why 
bother about matters that are foolish? But, both wisdom and 
folly are part and parcel of our human existence. While, on the 
one hand, one studies the wisdom of the wise; on the other, one 
must know the absurdity of the foolish. In this manner, only, 
can one learn the true history of a people or a race.” 


TEXT 
bbs I) 
ayny ?rbws2 mysads md Ssds star Sxdm top 
‘yous ‘poy ondn obs jo mM.) vaNn “Seow 
manna ‘mony Jandy ‘pr oypdxa mysands kf 
~nwads %- +++ Se aemad Pom nd) Panes 





®*See his Bustdn al-‘Ukil, ed. and trans. by the late David Levine 
(Columbia Univ., Oriental Series, VI, 1906), pp. 68 et seq. 

10 See, especially, Gesammelte Schriften von Moritz Steinschneider (Ed. 
Malter and Marx) I, 49 et seq.; and Schreiner in ZDMG, LII, p. 482, note. 
Profssor Marx has been good enough to let me look over three different 
Mss. of Ibn Ezra’s works on astrology that are in the library of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

11 See the luminous introduction of Professor Marx to his edition of 
“The Correspondence between the Rabbis of Southern France and Mai- 
monides about Astrology” in the Hebrew Union College Annual, III, 
pp. 311 et seq. 


12 An Arab writer, Abii Hayyin Tauhidi says Spb ls esl pls 
Shs Je 1) ail ly Sly “ Astrology is an affliction to the in- 
tellect; the search for what cannot be procured is absurd.” See Margo- 
liouth in Islamica, II, p. 385. 


5A digit is 1/12 of the apparent light of the Sun or Moon—as “ doit” it 
French (fr. Dozy, 8. v.). 


s+ 


. i or , |.s8) = “conjunction,” (cvvodos). T=? . 
6) 55, & ylko yl sl F —_— 
§— Galy “both good and bad.” * ey or pu 


1° Some word seems to be omitted. 
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11 The marginal writer adds aps; but I do not know where it belongs. 


»~/Cc% an » 7¢ ~ 
2— hosy 13 — nde 14 Jes} —conjunction of what bodies? 
= 1/j 2s re : : 
oi ii S2o|by9 assy goals 1®T cannot understand this marginal note. 
‘7 Margin: “The morning star in Bédmr scorpii.” 


*® Margin: “ And the Pleiades.” 
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TRANSLATION 
Jumada al-awwal. 

2. It is good when the new moon of Jumada al-awwal is on the 
night to Wednesday, when the two bright stars A and v are 
in the tail of Scorpio—its side turning towards the north; 

it having % plus five digits of light. 





=~ 
83 Margin: ».-J yl ol = My snd “The first morning star in al-Jisr (7) 


.. « Cancer.” 

84 There must be some mistake here and in line 12. s~obx5x3 has—so far 
as I can see—no meaning. Ought we, perhaps, to read here As \ , the twenty- 
seventh station of the moon? 


85 Margin adds: PIE 

*°T am reading simply Lol, the two following words are unintelligible. 

he 8? Margin adds: Hs pope wy “Jupiter is in conjunction with 
Sagittarius ”’—reading o> sh for 3 

°° The copyist has made a mistake in his numbering. 
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1. Wednesday—in Sagittarius, when Mars is in conjunction, 
during the first third of the night. Its day is not certain. 
Its night is not good for the betrothal of . . . Jupiter. 

2. Thursday—in Sagittarius. It is in conjunction with 
Venus 26°. Capricorn descendsto . . . Its day is of good 
augury, and its night of bad. Mercury in sextile aspect. 

3. Friday—in Capricorn. Conjunction is far off. The day 
is of uncertain augury—its going out and its coming in. 
Mercury is retrograde. Venus goes down. Capricorn. 

Saturday—in Capricorn. The Sun is in sextile. Perhaps 

it is favorable for the bethothal of Kings. 

Sunday—in Aquarius, in conjunction with the star of 

Cygnus during the first part [of the night]; then it is in 

sextile. New Moon 2° and Mercury the quadrate. It is 

propitious. 

Monday—in Aquarius. Mars is in sextile during the first 

third of the night. Its day is uncertain. Its night is 

favorable for the betrothal of Emirs. Venus is square. 

Tuesday—in Aquarius. Pisces 4° at the setting. The Sun 

is in square toit. Mercury almost sextile. Venus. It is an 

auspicious moment. 

Wednesday—in Pisces. Conjunction is far off. It is good 

for drinking sweet water and for being at sea. Mercury in 

trine. Saturn. 

Thursday—in Pisces. Mars 5° in square. Aries setting 

during the first third of the night. The Sun in trine. Mer- 

cury in conjunction with Saturn. It is not auspicious. 

Friday—in Aries. Jupiter 7° in sextile. Venus in square. 

Good for the cutting of a new garment. The Sun is in 

trine. Saturn. 

Saturday—in Aries. Mars is in trine. At night it is es- 

pecially favorable for the betrothal of Soldiers. Mercury 

is invisible. 

Sunday—in Aries. Taurus 3° goes down when the setting 

has come. Jupiter is in square at night. Its day is one of 

rest and its night is betwixt and between. 

Monday—in Taurus, in conjunction with Venus. Especially 

favorable for the bond of sexual life and marriage. 
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Orion 
goes down. Saturn is in sextile. Its day is unauspicious; but 
its night auspicious. Mercury enters Scorpio. 


Tuesday—in Taurus, in opposition to Mercury 2°. 


Wednesday—Orion in opposition to the Sun 3°; Jupiter 5° 
in sextile. Its beginning is disadvantageous; but the rest 
[of the day] is advantageous. 


Rabi‘ al-Akhir 

It is good when the New Moon of Rabi‘ al-Akhir is on the 

night to Wednesday, and when the stars Bd are in Scorpio’s 

tail, its side turning towards the north—it having of light 

a digit and of . . . ten digits. 

1. [Tuesday.] in Scorpio, being in conjunction with Venus 
and Mars at night. This is unauspicious, both during 
the day and during the night. 

[ Wed ]nesday—in Sagittarius. The Sun in sextile. Its day 

is most advantageous for the betrothal of Cadis and of 

functionaries of the Law Courts. 

Thursday—in Sagittarius. The Sun in sextile. Its day is 

uncertain ; but its night is advantageous for the betrothal of 

Kings. 

Friday—in Capricorn; Jupiter in square 8°; Saturn 11°. 

It is disadvantageous for the betrothal of Sheikhs. 

Saturday—in Capricorn. Mercury in sextile 6°. 

tageous for the betrothal of professional scribes. 


Advan- 
Mars is 
passing into Sagittarius. 

Aquarius 2° 
It is 


Sunday—in Capricorn. Venus in sextile 6°. 
is setting. The Sun is in square; Mars in sextile. 
an auspicious day. 

Monday—in Aquarius. Conjunction is far away. A suc- 
cessful day when one wishes to accomplish any work. Venus 
is entering Scorpio. Sagittarius. 

Tuesday—in Aquarius. Mercury is in square early in the 
morning. The first part is bad for the betrothal of scribes; 
the rest is advantageous for any person that wishes to carry 
something through. 
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Wednesday—in Pisces. Venus is in square early in the 
morning. The sun is in opposition to... Mars is in square. 
The first part [of the day] is both advantageous and dis- 
advantageous. 

Thursday—in Pisces. Mercury is in trine at night. Its light 
waneth; and its night is propitious for the sending out of 
messengers. The rest of it.... Jupiter is in square. 
The sun. 

Friday—in Pisces ? ? ?... Aries is setting 7°. Jupiter 
is in sextile, Mars in trine. Saturn is in opposition. It is 
propitious. Venus is in sextile . . . Jupiter. 
Saturday—in Aries ? ? ?... It is propitious for taking 
a good bath ? ? ? Mars is in sextile. 

Sunday—in Aries ? ? ? Taurus is setting and rising at 
night. It is a day upon which it is not advantageous to 
take leave. Venus is in sextile; Saturn in trine. Mars. 
Saturn. 

Monday—in Taurus. Jupiter is in square 3°; the sun in 
opposition 10°. Circumstances are unfavorable. 


eres works. Jupiter is in sextile. 
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A RISALA OF AL-JAHIZ 


JOSHUA FINKEL 
BROOKLYN 


DvuRING MY sTAY in Cairo in 1925-1926 I chanced to come 
across an edition of the Kamil lil-Mubarrad (published by al-Tubi, 
Cairo, 1323-4) which contained on the margin a collection of 
epistles by Jahiz. Since the greater part of these letters had not 
appeared in print elsewhere, I immediately became interested in 
the collection. Upon closer examination of the contents I realized 
that the text was corrupt to such an extent as to make unintelli- 
gible the meaning of many an important passage. 

Assuming that the publisher made use of local MSS. I set out 
immediately in search for his sources, and shortly afterwards found 
that in the library of the ’Azhar Mosque, and in the private col- 
lection of Taymir Pasha there were MSS. which have all the 
epistles printed on the margin of the Kamil. Perusing both MSS. 
I further discovered that the Cairene publisher had printed only 
part of the epistle “A Reply to the Christians” contained in 
these MSS. 

I assume now that al-Tubi must have felt much like Ibn Ku- 
tayba with regard to the part of the essay which he tacitly omit- 
ted, and that Jahiz’s emphatic statement about the text of the 
Torah as being true and uncorrupted * was not at all to the liking 
of this publisher.® 

Since this incompletely published essay engaged most of my 





1See note 31. 
* Three Essays of Jahiz, p. 28. 
* According to Kirkisini the early theologians considered the text of the 


Torah to be genuine (Hirschfeld, Arabic Chrestomathy, p. 119). Jahiz 
introduces a paraphrase of a Biblical verse with the formula F- al) Je 


[ (al-Hayawdan, vol. V, p. 41). Raghib al-Isbahini (Muhddardét al- 
Tdaba’, Cairo, 1326, vol. II, p. 278) who draws the verse from al-Hayawdn, 


without mentioning Jahiz, omits the formula, and substitutes for it: “The 
people of the Book believe that God commanded them.” Cf. also Kirki- 
sini’s Radd ‘ala 1-Muslimin (Zeit. fiir Assyr., vol. 26, 1912, p. 102). 
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interest I decided to edit the whole Risala with the help of the two 
Cairene MSS. Continuing in my search for additional MSS. I 
soon learned that several essays of Jahiz were to be found in the | 
private collection of Nir al-Din Bey Mustafa. Of these I chose 
for editing two unpublished essays not contained in either of the 
aforementioned local MSS. The Radd ‘ala 1-Nasira and the two 
Risalas of Nir al-Din Bey’s library were published by me in Cairo 
in 1926 under the title Three Essays of “Abi ‘Othman ‘Amr Ibn 
Bahr Al-Jahiz. 

The ’Azhar MS. (No. 6836, dated 1313 a. H.), and the Taymir 
MS. (’Adab division, No. 19, dated 1315 a. H.) were written by the 
same copyist, whose name is Muhammad al-Zamrani. This copy- 
ist adds in the colophon of the Taymir cod. that he made this copy 
from a MS. dated 403 a. H., whose scribe was a certain “Abi 
]-Kasim ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Ali. 

Since the same errors generally occur in both the modern codices 
it is safe to assume that al-Zamrani availed himself of the same 
source for each transcript. As for al-Tibi, he may have used 
either the original or a modern copy—an independent source would 
be highly improbable. 

It should be added in this connection that there is also found in 
the British Museum a collection of extracts from various writings 
of Jahiz. Rieu * informs us that the MS. was transcribed by ‘Abd 
Allah a-Mansiiri in 1294 a. H. in Cairo, from a unique copy which 
belonged to Shaikh ‘Ali al-Laythi, which in turn had been tran- 
scribed from an old MS. The tenth of the Rasa’il in this collec- 
tion is our Radd ‘ala 1-Nasara. 

Hirschfeld gives us further information about this collection in 
the Volume of Oriental Studies presented to Browne, Cambridge, 
1922 (pp. 200-209). The Radd ‘ala 1-Naséra Hirschfeld mentions 
there only by name, but in a much earlier article of his in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review he had already cited and translated a 
paragraph of this essay." The variations exhibited in this excerpt 
are so few and insignificant as to make one inclined to believe that 





* Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the British 
Museum (No. 1129). 

5 JQR., old series, vol. XIII, (1910), pp. 239-40. I am indebted to 
Professor Alexander Marx for calling my attention to the article. The 
excerpt corresponds to pp. 28-29 of the text published by me. 
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the “old MS.” referred to by Rieu may have been no other codex 
than the one employed by al-Zamrani. 

Besides the untoward circumstances of being compelled to rely 
on such recent transcripts for the edition of the text another factor 
affects much more deeply the status of the present Risala. In both 
Cairene MSS., as well as in the edition of al-Tubi, there appears the 
name of a certain ‘Ubayd Allah b. Hassan as the person responsi- 
ble for the abridged form of the Rasa’il. However, on perusing the 
essays one realizes that ‘Ubayd Allah has not curtailed them 
with a regard for the preservation of the symmetry of their original 
parts, for he has no scruples whatsoever in shocking the reader here 
and there with a sudden break in the line of the argument; and his 
crude method, therefore, speaks well for the authenticity of what 
is left of the original. Moreover, the spells of verbosity which Jahiz 
is subject to, his stock-phrases and peculiar modes of expression 
are faithfully reproduced by ‘Ubayd Allah, so that these considera- 
tions in themselves should exclude all suspicion of paraphrase. 

Since al-Zamrani indicates the date of the original MS. as that 
of 403 a. H. it follows that our redactor could have made his 
abridgment not later than the beginning of the 5th century of the 
Hegira. And this is all I know about him; I could not find in the 
various books of reference so much as mention of an ‘Ubayd Allah 
kb. Hassan whose lifetime would fit into the interval between the 
period of the literary activity of Jahiz, and the 11th century of the 
Christian era. 

The translation which I offer below is limited to that part of 
the Risaila in which the subject-matter and its treatment may be 
characterized as unique in the whole range of Mohammedan polemi- 
eal literature. Here, not Christianity is so much attacked as the 
high degree of civilization attained by the Oriental Christians at 
that time. 

The portions of the text that precede and follow the part I just 
referred to, consist of theological disputations concerning Jesus and 
Mohammed, and of discussions about the genuineness of the texts 
of the Taurat, *Injil, and Kur’an. Though many points brought 
out by the author are novel even in this connection, inasmuch as 
they reflect the opinions entertained on these subjects by the 
Mu’tazilite Mutakallimin of the 9th century, for whose general 
views even we have no contemporary source except Jahiz, I have, 
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nevertheless, not included these portions in the translation, for 
they would complicate the introduction with lengthy discussions 
of various Mu’tazilite doctrines for which the present short paper 
is not intended. 

I give no references in the footnotes to such names and events 
as are generally recorded in the standard works of modern scholars 
on the life of Mohammed and the history of the Caliphs. The 
parentheses, which I sometimes place around a word or a sentence 
in the translation, show that the equivalent does not exist in the 
original, but that I consider the text to be pregnant with its mean- 
ing. 

I realize that I have fallen short of my task in more than one 
point, especially in my failure to include Byzantine and Syriac 
sources as illustrative of the life of the Christians in Mohammedan 
countries in the time of Jahiz. 


Introduction 
I 


?Abi ‘Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz (— died 869) is one 
of the greatest Arabic authors of all times.° His encyclopedic 
- knowledge is amazing. While there were other authors no less 
versatile than he in the numerous branches of learning, none could 
make full use of them as he did, and none could focus on a single 
subject so many rays of erudition. 

The present essay “ A Reply to the Christians ” illustrates this 
point fully. Jahiz managed to crowd into this short treatise 
theology, philosophy, psychology, sociology, history, folklore, and 
what not. Behind this multifarious material Jahiz stands supreme. 
His personality is felt throughout every page. His method and 
style are peculiarly his own. Even if knowledge, method, and 
style were not to be considered, there would still remain a para- 
dox—the “ Jahizian idea,” if I may call it so; there would still 
remain that paragraph which no one but Jahiz could write. 

What is this Jahizian idea? It is Jahiz’s ability to write any- 





® Tha‘alibi (Yatimat al-Dahr, vol. III, p. 238) regards him as the master 
of prose. Thabit b. Kurra considers ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Hasan al-Basri, 
and Jahiz as the three greatest men that Islam produced (Yakit, Diction- 
ary of Learned Men, vol. VI, 6, pp. 69-70). Al-Hamadhani dedicated to 
Jahiz the fifteenth Makima. 
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thing about everything, and be affected by nothing. He may praise 
‘Ali in one epistle, and attack him in another.’ He may extol the 
exploits of the Non-Arabs in one essay ® and assail the Shu‘tbiyya 
in another.® And he would praise and attack with such vigor and 
show of sincerity as no real partisan could boast. He could curse 
and bless like Balaam. 

He could write on anything. In his capital work, the Kitab-al- 
Hayawan, the introduction of heterogeneous material often resolves 
itself into queer digressions. These digressions, full of useful 
information and instructive in themselves, may be said to con- 
tribute nothing to the subject under discussion. A pair of shoes, an 
elephant, and a configuration of stars may well be imagined to 
form the topics of three contiguous paragraphs. In his flight of 
ideas we may come across the wildest associations. In his short 
treatises, however, Jahiz is intent upon making the varied data 
bear upon the single topic. 

The epistles which he wrote are numerous.’® It is to be pre- 
sumed that he wrote them under the stress of circumstances. He 
received a salary from the public treasury ** and, naturally, he 
would have to cater to the caliph of his day. Undoubtedly, during 
the reign of Ma’miin, Jahiz had the opportunity to be much more 
outspoken in his opinions. In the days of Mutawakkil, however, 
when orthodox reaction set in and freedom of speech was sup- 
pressed, we would expect to see a turning point in the literary 
activity of Jahiz. 

The present essay seems to have been written at the express wish 
of the court. Fath b. Kakan,’ the favorite courtier of Mutawakkil, 
in a letter to Jahiz, urges him to hasten its completion. Fath 
assures him that his pension will be paid a year in advance, and 
that he will also be indemnified for all the arrears in his salary. 
He tells Jahiz that he has commended him to the Caliph, and that, 
were it not for our author’s great scholarship, Jahiz would receive 





* Lisin al-Mizain by Ibn Hajar al-‘Askalani, vol. IV, p. 356. 

* al-Baghdadi, al-Fark bayna 1-Firak, p. 162. 

®°Goldziher, Muhamm. Studien, vol. I, pp. 172-175. 

10 Jahiz enumerates many of his epistles in his introduction to the Kitab 
al Hayawan. The fullest extant list of the works of Jahiz is to be found 
in Yakiit’s Dictionary, vol. VI, 6, pp. 75-78. 

“1 Yakit, Dictionary, vol. VI, 6, p. 72. 
12 Pihrist, vol. I, p. 116. 
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a compulsory invitation to the palace, and would be deprived of 
his opinions by force.’* The last clause undoubtedly refers to 
Jaihiz’s Mu‘tazilite doctrines. It is fair to assume that, if he had 
been summoned to the court, he would have renounced his Mu‘tazil- 
ite beliefs—the very confession of the faith of his sect. One could 
hardly expect Jahiz to become a martyr. 

Mutawakkil, in the course of his persecution of the Christians, 
might have assigned the writing of this epistle to more than one 
scholar of the ranks of the staunch orthodox Moslems who would 
have been only too ready to pounce upon the Christians with all 
the venom and fury of his blind prejudice. Instead Mutawakkil 
entrusted this task to Jahiz, a man who had been in close associa- 
tion with Christians, and had been suspected of harboring indiffer- 
ent views toward religion in general,'* because the court well knew 
that it could depend upon the pen of Jahiz more than upon the 
convictions of others. It is amusing to think that the present 
Risala in which Jahiz appears to release a rancor pent up in his 
breast for years is merely a propaganda pamphlet written to order, 
of the completion of which he was urgently reminded. Mutawakkil’s 
expectations were borne out by the results. While there are other 
anti-Christian writings extant in Mohammedan literature, no work 
goes so directly to the vital features of the problem, no work is so 
potential of deadly effect. 

Even eliminating these court influences, Jahiz would still look 
two ways at once, and blow hot and cold in the same breath.’® If 
so, what was Jahiz’s relation to truth? Was he a man devoid of 
principles and ideals? It looks very much like it. He was essen- 





#8 Yakut, Dictionary, vol. VI, 6, pp. 71-72. 

**See Lisin al-Mizin, vol. IV, pp. 355-356 where Jahiz is said not to 
have performed his prayers, and ’Abi 1-Faraj al-Isbahini is quoted as say- 
ing that Jaihiz was accused of unbelief. Interesting in this connection is 
the following veiled self-defence of Jahiz: “No theologian is as tainted 
and blameworthy as the one who accuses his opponent of unbelief” (al- 
Hayawan, vol. I, p. 80). 

1° Mas‘iidi (Les Prairies d’Or, vol. VI, p. 56) has bitterly criticized this 
duplicity of Jaihiz in which he can perceive nothing but “ wantonness and 
jest ” and “an attempt to stifle truth, and be willfully athwart to those 
who uphold it.” He accordingly makes Jahiz the target of the Koranic 
phrase: “ But God will perfect His light, averse although the misbeliever 
be” (Sura LXI, 8). Cf. also Lisdn al-Mizan, vol. IV, p. 356 where Jahiz 
is accused of making the weaker argument appear triumphant. 
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tially a skeptic. His skepticism, however, he expressed in his own 
way. Instead of boldly indicating doubt, he merely hinted at the 
existence of possibilities. To possibilities which happened to be in 
conflict with the serious conventional beliefs of his day, he would 
not attach the weight of his consideration, 1. e., he would not even 
comment upon them as being “ possibilities.” He would merely 
present them and say: This is the claim of such and such a sect, 
and that is the assertion of philosopher so and so. Thus he avoided 
the danger of being accused of suspended judgment, even by impli- 
cation, and only ran the risk of being suspected of it. To minimize 
even this suspicion he employs a distinct technique. It consists in 
not making un-Mohammedan notions stand out in relief, but in 
rather relegating them to the background. To this end various 
devices are used, such as brevity, awkwardness of style, misplace- 
ment, ambiguity, and others. A contemptuous remark may occa- 
sionally accompany an heretical utterance or approval may be 
accorded to the popular doctrine.*® 

Skepticism as a philosophy is quite sincere. A cynic might say 
that in veiling his skepticism from sight, Jahiz should be given 
credit for even that slight courage he displays in not cloaking it 
wholly from view. However, when we see Jahiz weeping for 
Hecuba, while Hecuba means nothing to him, we cannot regard 
him as a man who cherishes principles and ideals in life. On the 
other hand, when we see him outstripping others in championing 
their cause, we are bewildered by his genius rather than aroused by 
his hypocrisy. It is true that Jahiz was neither actor nor lawyer, 
but their arts, strange to say, spoke through his pen. The fusion of 
the subjective and objective must have been the secret of his soul. 
Besides, he was a good psychologist. His extensive travels in many 
countries undoubtedly enriched his knowledge of human nature.*’ 
Finally, we must bear in mind that Jahiz was a man of a prodigious 
amount of learning. He is reputed never to have failed to read a 





16 These devices were later employed in a remarkable degree by the 
author or authors of the Ikhwin al-Safi. Jahiz’s influence in this respect 
is quite a possibility. “ He was a ‘cautious bird’ (a literal translation of 
dss \; ) with little religion” is al-Dhahabi’s remarks on Jahiz (Ta’rikh 
al-Jahmiyya wal-Mu‘tazila by Jamal al-Din al-Kisimi, Cairo, 1331, p. 24). 

17 al-Hayawan, vol. VII, p. 15; Manaikib Baghdad by [bn al-Jauzi, Cairo, 
1342, p. 31. 
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book on which he laid his hands, no matter what its contents." 
His great absorption in this flux of information prevented him from 
turning fluctuating feelings into loyalties. He simply drowned his 
sympathies in the wealth of his knowledge. This is essentially the 
Jahizian idea: to write anything about everything, and be affected 
by nothing. 

II 


It is left now for us to inquire into the times of Mutawakkil and 
disclose the basic causes for the appearance of the present Risala. 

During the reign of Ma’min, and Mu‘tasim, and Wathik, the 
Moslem empire was a hot-bed of all sorts of heresies. Their suc- 
cessor Mutawakkil, a man of no mean political vision, felt great 
apprehension lest this spiritual turmoil shatter the state which 
embraced in its fold a jumble of ethnic groups that had adopted 
the new faith either by coercion or for sheer convenience. He 
therefore set out to make the empire safe for orthodoxy, and broad- 
cast a decree forbidding polemics between the members of the 
various Moslem sects.’® He immediately directed his attack against 
two Moslem sects, the Mu‘tazilites and the Shiites, notably the 
letter, which he persecuted mercilessly,” because politically they 
identified themselves as the ‘Alid faction that aspired to set up a 
rival dynasty. Naturally, the problem of the protected cults might 
also assume now a serious aspect. The edict of ‘Umar against the 
Jews and Christians had to be revived. 

Feeling ran especially high against the Christians. While from 
the outside the country was harassed by the raids of the Byzantine 
army and fleet, the Christians helped to foment uprisings in some 
provinces from within. The Christians also formed culturally a 
very active minority that proved remarkably successful in its edu- 
cational and economic pursuits. Colloquial Greek and Syriac were 
either mother-tongues or second languages to a great many Chris- 
tians. A knowledge of Greek and Syriac they acquired through 
Bible instruction in the Church. To them the old pagan culture 
was an open book. They translated the books of the ancients for 





18 Fihrist, vol. I, p. 116. 
1° al-Ya‘kibi, ed. by Houtsma, vol. II, p. 592. 
29 See Ras&’il al-Khuwarizmi (Constant., 1312, p. 80) where the Shiite 
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the caliphs and viziers, and so won promotion to high social sta- 
tion. The Christians in the West and East, respectively, were also 
the heirs to the industrial and commercial methods of the Greeks 
aud the Phoenicians. With Byzantium’s formidable attacks from 
without and religious turmoil threatening disintegration from 
within, it was natural that the prosperous Christians living within 
the confines of the state should at once become the victims of both 
fear and jealousy. In a word they became for the state a grave 
problem. 

With a view to solving it, Mutawakkil, besides bringing into 
operation the obsolete injunction of ‘Umar, inaugurated a literary 
campaign against them. He ordered and assisted ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabari, a Christian turned Moslem, to write a semi-official 
defense and exposition of Islam.” In this book the author 
attempted to prove, by citing scores of passages from the Bible and 
the New Testament, that the coming of Mohammed was foretold 
by the Hebrew prophets and Jesus as well as by the apostles. He 
reminded the Christians to what conditions they had been reduced 
by reason of being members of a protected cult, and warmly 
appealed to them to forsake their false faith and embrace Islam. 

The tone of the present essay, however, is singularly inimical, 
and the argument is diabolically calculated to strike at the heart; 
for Christianity is not merely assailed as a false faith, but also as 
a social evil. The work done by the Christian translators is treated 
disparagingly, and, by critical analysis, a serious effort is made to 
eradicate from the minds of the Moslems all traditionally cherished 
notions in favor of Christianity. 

The Jews, on the other hand, though spoken of with contempt, 
are reasonably spared, in comparison with the Christians, and 
occasionally even defended. At that time the Jews presented no 
serious problem to the revival of Arab chauvinism. It was centuries 
later that they played the réle which the Christians were playing 
now. Then the Jews in turn had often for the same cause to suffer 
at the hands of the European Christians what these Oriental Chris- 
tians were now suffering at the hands of the Moslems. 

Be that as it may, the cultural and economic state of the Jews 





*1The Book of Religion and Empire by ‘Ali Tabari, translated by A. 
Mingana, Manchester, 1922. 
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could by no means be so low as Jahiz would have us believe. We 
hear of Jewish translators and physicians even as far back as the 
8th and 9th centuries. Masarjawayhi ** supervised for ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz the translation of the medical book of the priest 
Aaron. *Isma‘il ** is a name of another Jewish physician, who was 
a contemporary of the famous poet Ibn al-Rimi. 

Ibn al-Jauzi informs us that Mutawakkil issued an order forbid- 
ding Jews and Christians the study of Arabic, and that, as a result, 
a revival of Hebrew ensued.** This tends to show that the Jews 
were considered culturally as an influential element. 

Nor was the science of Kaliém unknown to the Jews. Ibn 
al-Rawandi,”> a younger contemporary of Jahiz, whose father 
was said to be a Jewish convert to Islam, was the enfant terrible of 
both Mu‘tazilites and Sunnites. In the whole range of Mohamme- 
dan literature we find only him and ’Abii ‘Ala’ 1-Ma‘arri daring to 
attack Islam openly.*® Ibn al-Rawandi wrote several polemical 
treatises for his father’s coreligionists. Commenting upon the lat- 
ter’s activity some contemporary Jews remarked to the Moslems: 
“He will misrepresent the Koran to you just as his father mis- 
represented the Torah to us.” When persecuted for his writings he 
- found refuge in the homes of Ibn Lawi and ’Abi ‘Isa al-Ahwazi, 
both of whom were Jews. To the latter Ibn al-Rawandi dedicated 
most of his works, and in his home he died. 

Lastly, it must be observed, that the occupations of the Jews 
were far from being limited to those mentioned by Jahiz. The 
powerful merchant-guild of Raidhaniites made extensive journeys 
through parts of Europe and Asia, reaching even India and China, 
and the variety of their wares was such that their enterprise might 
have been justly called “a travelling department store.” 27 In 321 





*? Fihrist, vol. I, p. 297; Tabakat al--Umam by Ibn Sa‘id, Beirut, 1912, 
p. 88. 

23 Diwan Ibn al-Rimi, ed. by Kamil Kilani, Cairo, n. d., p. 480. 

4 Talkih Fuhiim ’Ahl al-Athar by Ibn al-Jauzi, ed. by Brockelmann, 
p- 33. 

25 Ma‘dhid al-Tansis, Cairo, 1316, pp. 56-57; for other sources see Le 
Livre du Triomphe et de la Refutation d’Ibn er-Rawendi Vhérétique par 

. . el-Khayyat, published by Nyberg, Cairo, 1925. 

*° Cf. D. S. Margoliouth’s article in the JRAS., 1905, p. 80. 

271bn Khordhadhbeh, pp. 153-154, Bibl. Geogr. Arab., vol. VI, ed. by 
de Goeje. 
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A. H., although somewhat later than the period of Jahiz, the greater 
part of the merchants of Tustar were Jews.”* 

Our author, in this essay, displays his duplicity as unaffectedly 
as ever. The liberal and broad-minded Jahiz becomes all of a sud- 
den the exponent of the Shafiite code *® in order to curry favor with 
Mutawakkil, who was the first caliph to adopt it.*° But may we not 
ask: If Jahiz is a sincere Moslem, why does he intentionally 
strengthen the arguments of the Christians in their attacks upon 
the Koran? ** Why does he injure his cause in defeat of his own 
purpose? It is because Jahiz reverts here to his element, to that 
corner of his restless soul from which he does not see the oneness 
of truth but the seven colors of its spectrum. He is not at peace 
with himself, and he does not seem to crave to be so; for Jahiz 
expresses himself to this effect somewhat as follows: “ True knowl- 
edge does not consist in the enjoyment one derives from his soul 
resting peacefully upon the problem it has solved. Possession by 
ihe soul of this state is no criterion of truth, nor is it the disposi- 
tion of knowledge, for the soul may relish its repose in error if, 
with force of conviction, it considers error to be the truth.” 

There is, however, an undercurrent beneath all the vacillating 
arguments of Jahiz which does not admit of fluctuations, and that 
is his personal argument, his literary jealousy. Great as his knowl- 
edge of Greek culture was, he must have felt that this knowledge 
was not well founded if he could not derive it from the sources, but 
had to resort instead to the translators, almost all of whom hap- 
pened to be Christians. For the cause of traditional Islam he had 
anything but sympathy. It was through this tragic aspect of his 
literary ambition that this original thinker was swept into the tide 
of chauvinism. That this handicap must have deeply hurt him 
ray be gathered from his mental compensation that borders on the 
ridiculous. Without the knowledge of any other language than 
Arabic,** he argues that no translation can be faithful, and that 





*® The concluding portion of the experiences of the nations by Miskawayhi 
edited by Amedroz, Arabic text, p. 357. 

*° See note 53. 

8° Suyati, Ta’rikh al-Khulafa@’, Cairo, 1305, p. 140. 

** Three Essays of Jahiz, p. 37; Ibn Kutayba bitterly complains of this 
fact in Mukhtalif al-Hadith, Cairo, 1326, p. 72. 

82 Horten, Die philosophischen Systeme, Bonn, 1912, p. 324. 

°° That Jihiz gives here and there a name of an animal in Persian is 
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two tongues, if acquired, must needs handicap each other, for inas- 
much as man possesses only one natural power, this force will of 
necessity decrease in half when distributed into two linguistic com- 
partments.** Thinking that the Bible he used was translated by 
Jews, he blames the Jews for being literal translators, failing to 
convey the true meaning of the text.*° He is convinced that Arabic 
poetry cannot be translated into any tongue.*® Thus we see that 
among the other factors there was also the scholar’s “ complex ” at 
work. This was the only genuine motive that he could have in 
writing this Risila. To the political situation in which the Chris- 
tians were involved he could not be so sensitive as the officials of the 
court; as a retiring scholar and individualist he must have been 
far from developing a keen sense for politics. 

A contemporary of Jahiz, somehow detecting that Jahiz could 
paint naked truth any color, wonders how the man will face the 
Lord on the Day of Resurrection.** I admit that it is difficult for 
me to answer this question. To ‘Abdallah b. Hamid, however, this 
matter was quite clear. He said: “I shall be satisfied with reading 
the books of Jahiz in Paradise, as a substitute for all its delights.” ** 
Now that the Paradise is deserving of the books of Jahiz, Jahiz 
will surely be in Paradise. 

Be that as it may, the people of Basra, the Sorbonne of Moham- 
medan learning, prided themselves on the three greatest men they 
produced.*® One of them was Jahiz. I heartily agree with the 


people of Basra. 


Translation (p. 13, 1. 9—p. 22, 1. 14) 


I shall begin to enumerate the causes which made the Christians 
more liked by the masses than the Magians, and mide men con- 
sider them more sincere than the Jews, more endeared, less treach- 
erous, less unbelieving, and less deserving of punishment. For all 





hardly a proof that he knew the language; see al-Hayawéan, vol. I, p. 65 
and 69, vol. V, p. 136. 

84 al-Hayawan, vol. I, pp. 38-40. 

8° Three Essays of Jahiz, p. 28. 

8° ql-Hayawan, vol. I, p. 37. 

*? Mukhtalif al-Hadith, pp. 72-73. 

88 Suyiti, Bughyat al-Wu‘at, Cairo, 1326, p. 282. 
8° Fliigel, Dis Classen der hanefitischen Rechtsgelehrten, p. 126. 
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this there are manifold and evident causes. They are patent to one 
who searches for them, concealed to one who shuns investigation. 

The first cause is as follows: The Jews were the neighbors of 
the Moslems in Medina and other places, and (as is well known) 
the enmity of neighbors is as violent and abiding as the hostility 
that arises among relatives. Man indeed hates the one whom he 
knows, turns against the one whom he sees, opposes the one whom 
ke resembles, and becomes observant of the faults of those with 
whom he mingles; the greater the love and intimacy, the greater 
the hatred and estrangement. Therefore feuds among relatives 
and neighbors, in the case of the Arabs as well as of other people, 
lasted longer and proved more rancorous. When the Emigrants 
became the neighbors of the Jews—at that time the Helpers had 
already been enjoying their proximity—the Jews began to envy 
the Moslems the blessings of their new faith,*° and the union 
which resulted after dissension. They proceeded to undermine the 
belief of our masses, and to lead them astray. They aided our ene- 
mies and those envious of us. From mere misleading speech and 
stinging words they plunged into an open declaration of enmity, 
so that the Moslems mobilized their forces, exerting themselves 
morally and materially to banish the Jews and destroy them.* 
Their strife became long-drawn and widespread, so that it worked 
itself up into a rage, and created yet greater animosity and more 
intensified rancor. The Christians, however, because of their 
remoteness from Mecca and Medina, did not have to put up with 
religious controversies, and did not have occasion to stir up trouble, 
and be involved in war. That was the first cause of our dislike 
of the Jews, and our partiality toward the Christians. 

There were, besides, some Moslems who emigrated to Ethiopia, 
and looked upon that country as their haven. This hospitality 
accorded to Moslems helped to further the friendship between us 
and the Christians. And as the hearts of the Moslems softened 
toward the Christians, in like degree they hardened io the Jews, 
and the less the Moslems hated the Christians the more they hated 
the Jews. It is indeed the nature of man to love the one who does 





‘0 Koran, Sira 2, 103. 


“In the text : ~% 3 x j 
PPL cro manl ely ages <5 mallyols mgs Ipiry. 
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him good or is instrumental in doing so—no matter whether he 
does so intentionally or unwittingly, whether he does so for the 
glory of God or not. 

Another circumstance, which is the most potent cause, is the 
wrong interpretation given by the masses to the Koranic verses: 
“Thou wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against those 
who believe are the Jews and the idolaters; and thou wilt find the 
nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, ‘ We are 
Christians,’ that is because there are amongst them priests and 
monks and because they are not proud. And when they hear that 
which hath been sent down to the apostle read unto them, thou 
wilt see their eyes overflow with tears, because of the truth which 
they perceive therein, saying, ‘O Lord, we believe; write us down 
therefore with those who bear witness to the truth; and what 
should hinder us from believing in God, and the truth which hath 
come unto us, and from earnestly desiring that our Lord would 
introduce us into Paradise with the righteous people?’ Therefore 
hath God rewarded them, for what they said, with gardens through 
which rivers flow; they shall continue therein forever; and this is 
the reward of the righteous.” * 

The wrong interpretation of the above verses supplanted that of 
the learned, and the Christians craftily used it to seduce the com- 
mon and the vulgar. In the very verses lies the proof that here 
God is not referring to the Christians we are acquainted with nor 
to their associates the Melchites and Jacobites, but rather to the 
type of Bahira, and the kind of monks whom Salman used to serve. 
There is a vast difference when we consider the phrase “ Who 
say we are Christians ” (as an insinuation) that these monks mis- 
named themselves or as a real term to be taken like the word 
“ Jews ” (which refers to the Jews who plotted against Mohammed 
in Medina). 

When Islam first appeared there were two Arab kings, one of 
Ghassin, and the other of Lakhm, both of whom were Christians. 
Arabs were their subjects, and paid them tribute. The respect 
which these Arabs accorded to their rulers found its root in the 
esteem that they held out for their Christian religion. And 
Tihaima, though a tribe that did not pay tribute, and was not 
subject to royalty, still could not refrain from respecting what 





“2 Koran, Siira 5, 85-88. 
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others respected and from contemning what others contemned. The 
fact that Nu‘man and the Kings of Ghassan were Christians is 
known to the Arabs and is common knowledge to the genealogists. 
Were this not known, I would prove it by quotations from popular 
verses of poetry and stories worthy of belief. 

The Arabs (the Kuraysh) traded with Syria; they sent their 
merchants to the emperors of Byzantium, and conducted two yearly 
caravans,**® in winter to Yemen, and in summer in the direction of 
Syria. Their summer resort was in Ta’if. They were people of 
wealth, as is mentioned in the Koran and by men of learning. 
They also traveled to Ethiopia, and appeared as emissaries before 
the Ethiopian king, who would present them with considerable 
gifts and honor them according to their rank. They (the Kuraysh) 
did not, however, come in contact with Chosroes, and he in turn did 
not have intercourse with them.** The Byzantine emperors and 
the Ethiopian kings were Christians. This too gave the Christians 
advantage over the Jews. And history, as we know, provides the 
future generations with their prejudices and predilections. 

There is still another reason. Christianity was prevalent and 
widespread among the Arabs except among the tribe of Mudar. 
Neither did Judaism or Magianism find acceptance in this tribe. 
Christianity was popular only with that portion of the tribe that 
emigrated to Hira, and which was styled “servants.” *° They have 
there been absorbed, together with a small number (of other Chris- 
tians), by some of the tribes. Thus Mudar knew no other religions 
tian idolatry and Islam. Christianity, however, was in most cases, 
the faith of the Arab kings, and prevailed among the following 
tribes: Lakhm, Ghassan, Harith b. Ka‘b in Najran, Kuda‘a, and 
Tay’, not to speak of other numerous and well-known tribes.*® 
Besides, Christianity gained a foothold in Rabi‘a, and prevailed 





*3 Koran, Stra 106. 

“4 Abii Sufyin visited the Persian King (‘Ikd al-Farid, vol. I, pp. 174-5, 
Cairo, 1331), but not as a member of an official wafd of the Kuraysh. 

© slc plural of wis, not Shc plural of Qyle. See Mukhtagar 
al-Duwal by Bar-Hebraeus, p. 250, Beirut, 1890. 

4° For the Jewish and Christian centers of influence in the Jahiliyya see 
Le Christianisme et la littérature chrétienne en Arabie avant I’Islam par 
P. Louis Cheikho, vol. I, Beirut, 1912. The author has exhausted almost 
all available material. His inferences and conclusions, however, should 
be used with caution. 
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among the tribes of Taghlib, Abdu 1-Kais, and scattered portions of 
Bakr, and notably among the prominent families of Dhti Jaddayn. 
As for Judaism, at the birth of Islam, it prevailed in no tribe. It 
only had converts in Yemen, and a small minority of the tribes of 
*Tyad and Rabi‘a. The bulk of the Jews, and these were Jews by 
extraction and were descended from Aaron, lived in Yathrib, Him- 
yar, Tayma’a, and Wadi 1l-Kura. Thus what filled the hearts of 
the Arabs with affection for the Christians were the ties of blood 
and our regard for royalty. 

Moreover, our masses began to realize that the Christian dynas- 
ties were enduring in power, and that a great number of Arabs 
was adhering to their faith; that the daughters of Byzantium bore 
children to the Moslem rulers, and that among the Christians were 
men versed in speculative theology, medicine, and astronomy. Con- 
sequently they became in their estimation philosophers and men of 
learning, whereas they observed none of these sciences among the 
Jews. 

The cause for the lack of science among the Jews lies in the fact 
that the Jews consider philosophic speculation to be unbelief, and 
Kalim theology an innovation leading to doubt. They assert that 
there is no lore other than that revealed in the Torah and the 

books of the prophets; and that faith in medicine and astrology 
leads to opposition against the standard views of the authorities of 
old, and is conducive to Manichaeism and atheism. So much are 
they averse to these sciences that they would allow the blood of 
their practitioner to be shed with impunity, and would prohibit 
discourse with them. 
But if our masses knew that the Christians (Arabs) and Byzan- 
tines are not men of science and rhetoric, and are not people of deep 
reflection, and possess nothing except the handiworks of iron and 
wood and the crafts of painting and silk-weaving, they would 
remove them from the roll of men of culture, and would strike 
their names off the list of philosophers and scientists.*7 For the 
books of Logic and De Generatione et Corruptione . . .**, etc., were 
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47 Cf., however, al-Baydn, vol. I, p. 76 and p. 204 (Cairo, 1332) where 
Jahiz asserts that only Arabs, Persians, Hindus, and Byzantines are pos- 
sessed of a culture, and that the rest of mankind are a rabble. 


48 The three dots = Sys] oles in the text. For a work of Aris- 
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composed by Aristotle, and he was neither Byzantine nor Christian 
(Arab). And the book Almagest was written by Ptolemaeus, and 
be was neither Byzantine nor Christian. The book of Euclid is 
Euclid’s, and he again was neither Byzantine nor Christian. And 
the author of the book of Medicine is Galen, neither Byzantine nor 
Christian. This holds true also of Democrates, Hippocrates, Plato, 
etc. All these authors belong to a race that has perished, but whose 
intellectual impress has endured, and they were the Greeks.” 
Their religion was unlike the religion of the Christians, and their 
mode of living was totally different. The Greeks were savants, and 
these are mechanical manipulators. It was by chance of geographi- 
eal proximity that they got hold of the Greek books. Either the 
authorship of some of the books they falsely ascribed to themselves 
or tampered with their contents so as to make them appear Chris- 
tian. And if the work was too popular and the contents too well 
known, so that they could not change the name of the book, they 
would tell us that the Greeks were a group of Byzantine tribes, and 
would boast of the superiority of their religion over that of the 
Jews, Arabs, and Hindus. They even went so far as to assert 
tiat our scientists were the followers of the Byzantine writers, and 
our philosophers their imitators. Such is the state af affairs! 

And the Christian faith—may God have mercy on you—resem- 
bles Manichaeism, and in some of its aspects it is akin to atheism. 
It is the cause of all perplexity and confusion. Indeed no other 
people has furnished so many hypocrites and waverers as the Chris- 
tians. This results, naturally, when weak minds attempt to fathom 
deep problems. Is it not a fact that the majority of those who 
were executed for parading as Moslems, while hypocrites at heart, 
were men whose fathers and mothers were Christians? Even the 
people who are under suspicion to-day have come mostly from their 
ranks. 

Another cause for the admiration accorded by the masses to the 
Christians is the fact that they are secretaries and servants to 





totle entitled & gs) yb) see Tabakat al-Umam by Ibn Sa‘id, 


Beirut, 1912, p. 25. Professor D. S. Margoliouth thinks that of hse) | 


stands for the Meteorologica. 
*° To Jahiz the Greeks were a race as extinct as Canaan and Thamid (al- 
Bayan, vol. I, p. 106, Cairo, 1332). 
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kings, physicians to nobles, perfumers, and money changers, 
whereas the Jews are found to’ be but dyers, tanners, cuppers, 
butchers, and cobblers. Our people observing thus the occupations 
of the Jews and the Christians concluded that the religion of the 
Jews must compare as unfavorably as do their professions, and 
that their unbelief must be the foulest of all, since they are the 
filthiest of all nations. Why the Christians, ugly as they are, are 
physically less repulsive than the Jews may be explained by the 
fact that the Jews, by not intermarrying, have intensified the 
offensiveness of their features. Exotic elements have not mingled 
with them; neither have males of alien races had intercourse with 
their women, nor have their men cohabited with females of a for- 
eign stock. The Jewish race therefore has been denied high mental 
qualities, sound physique, and superior lactation. The same results 
obtain when horses, camels, donkeys, and pigeons are inbred.*° 
And we—may God be gracious to you—do not deny that the 
Christians are rich, and that they wield the sceptre, that their 
eppearance is cleaner, and their professions more refined. We do, 
however, differ with the majority of the people as to which of the 
tv‘o, the Jew or the Christian, is more controversial in word and 
-deceitful in manner, though both be low-born and impure of blood. 
As for the manifestations of the high social rank of the Christians, 
we know that they ride highly bred horses, and dromedary camels,” 
play polo . . . ,°® wear fashionable silk garments, and have attend- 
ants to serve them. They call themselves Hasan, Husayn, ‘Abbas, 
Fadl, and ‘Ali, and employ also their forenames. There remains 
but that they call themselves Mohammed, and employ the fore- 





5° Cf. al-Hayawéan, vol. I, pp. 63-64 and pp. 71-72, where Jahiz expounds 
his views on the advantages of cross-breeding and intermarriage. 


51JIn the text is the unintelligible cas Sys) for which I propose 
the emendation colle] = dromedary camels; cf. al-Hayawdn 
cxsljlosd] ‘Slai} > vol. I, p. 41. 

52'In the text here the difficult corel | Seas: Professor D. S. Mar- 
goliouth has kindly suggested the following interpretation: In Fagnan’s 
Additions aux Dictionnaires Arabes x jh—j is said to mean “to learn 
the Koran by heart”; ested | may mean “the jurist of Madina,” 
this form being permissible, though cide is more common. The whole 


phrase would then mean “they acquire by heart the works of Malik.” 
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name ’Abii 1-Kasim. For this very fact they were liked by the 
Moslems! Moreover, many of the Christians failed to wear their 
belts, while others hid their girdles beneath their outer garments. 
Many of their nobles refrained, out of sheer pride, from paying 
tribute. They returned to Moslems insult for insult and blow for 
blow. Why indeed should the Christians not do so and even more, 
when our judges, or, at least, the majority of them, consider the 
blood of a patriarch or bishop as equivalent to the blood of Ja‘far, 
‘Ali, ‘Abbas, and Hamza? ** They also believe that a Christian 
when he slanders the mother of the prophet with the accusation of 
adultery should incur only a slight punishment or a reprimand, 
defending their decision on the ground that the mother of the 
prophet was not Mohammedan.** Good Lord, what a queer judg- 
ment, and how utterly untenable! Was it not the decree of the 
prophet that the Christian should not sit on an equal level with 
the Moslem? Did he not say: “If they insult you, strike them; 
and if they strike you, kill them?” ** But the Christians, calum- 
niating his mother with adultery, suffer at the hands of his believ- 
ers only a slight punishment, for our judges think that forging a 
lie against the prophet does not constitute a breach of covenant. 
But they forget that it is with regard to the Christians, against 
whom the prophet decreed that they deliver the tribute in a spirit 
of gratitude,*® considering the very receipt of it on our part as a 





°* According to the code of *Abii Hanifa a Moslem is to be executed for 
the murder of a Jew or Christian. Al-Shafi‘i, however, emphasizes the 
maxim that a believer is not to be slain for an unbeliever. Cf. Kitab 
al--Umm, vol. VI, p. 33 and vol. VII, p. 292. (Drawn from the quotations 
of D. S. Margoliouth in The Early Development of Mohammedanism, Lon- 
don, 1914, p. 65 and p. 113.) Cf. also Juynboll, Handbuch des Islamischen 
Gesetzes, p. 295. 

°¢ The punishment for a false accusation of adultery (Hadd = 80 stripes) 
has no legal effect in the absence of any of the following conditions in the 
persons accused: maturity, sanity, freedom (i.e. the person not being a 
slave), chastity, and profession of Islam. Mawardi, al-Ahkdm al-Sul- 
taniyya, p. 200, Ch. 19, § 4, Cairo, 1327. 

55 These traditions are not considered by Moslems as authentic. 


56 wy of & js | sass Je Koran Sira 9, 29; but evidently 
Jahiz does not mean to paraphrase the Koranic statement. The phrase 


in the text, which bears the earmarks of a tradition, refers in all proba- 
bility to a Hadith whose first guarantor is Salman. See Ibn al-’Athir 
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gracious act, for thus we grant them the privilege of being tolerated, 
and give them a guarantee of personal safety. God verily doomed 
them to abjectness and destitution. 

It is indeed incumbent on the ignorant to know that our righ- 
teous *Imaims and the leaders of old did not include a prohibition 
against such slander, as a condition for receiving tribute and grant- 
ing toleration, for no other reason but that they considered this 
matter to be so glaringly self-evident as not to feel the necessity 
for recording it in treaties.’ Nay, if they did so, they would 
betray anxiety and weakness, and the protected cults would imagine 
themselves in power to create conditions of this sort. To be sure, 
people will bind by conditions, and declare unequivocally only that 
which is pregnant with doubt or error, or may be overlooked by 
judge or witness, or may serve as a loophole for the adversary. 
But as for the evident and clear, what need is there to commit it 
to writing? Indeed whenever the imposition of a condition was 
deemed imperative, and its explicit mention in the contract was 
not thought to reflect upon the Moslems, (the written procedure 
was invariably) adhered to, as for example the conditions of 
abjectness and humility, payment of tribute, requisition of 
churches, and the prohibition against helping one Moslem faction 


"in its struggle against the other, etc. With the lowest of the low, 
with men begging the acceptance of their own ransom, beseeching 
that their very lives be spared, can it be stipulated and said: “ We 
will grant you the benefits accruing from this covenant on condi- 
tion that you defame not the mother of the man who is the seal of 





Nihaya, vol. IV, p. 264, Cairo, 1311. Jahiz’s interpretation of 4, 


= in gratitude is the last of the several quoted by Zamakhshari and 
Baydawi. The logical sequence is weakly expressed by Jahiz. Jahiz prob- 
ably meant to say: granted that you cannot punish a Christian with Hadd 
(80 stripes) when he calumniates an unbelieving woman with adultery, even 
though that woman may have been the mother of the prophet; but the act 
certainly constitutes a breach of covenant, for the prophet had decreed that 
the Christians deliver the tribute in a spirit of gratitude. If their insult 
does not constitute legal slander, it is at any rate an act of ingratitude. 
Having thus broken the covenant we may shed their blood with impunity. 

57 One of the conditions imposed on the tolerated cults at the signing of 
an act of toleration was the prohibition against falsely accusing a Moslem 
woman of adultery. See al-Ahkdm al-Sultaniyya, p. 129, Ch. 13, Cairo, 
1327. 
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the prophets, who is the apostle of the Lord of all creatures, etc. ?” 
Not even the average man will adopt such measures for his rule, 
much less so the leaders of humanity, the lamps of darkness, the 
torches of guidance, who are imbued with Arab pride, with the 
splendor of sovereignty, and the victories of Islam. 

Moreover, our nation has not been afflicted by the Jews, Magians, 
or Sabians as much as by the Christians; for (in the polemics with 
us) they choose contradictory statements in Moslem traditions (as 
the targets for their attacks). (They select for disputations) the 
equivocal verses in the Koran, and (hold us responsible for) 
Hadiths, the chains of guarantors of which are defective. Then 
they enter into private conversation with our weak-minded, and 
question them concerning the texts which they have chosen to 
assail. They finally insert into the debate the arguments that 
they have learned from the atheists and accursed Manichaeans. 
And notwithstanding such malicious discourse they often appear 
innocent before our men of influence and people of learning; and 
thus they succeed in throwing dust in the eyes of the staunch 
believers and in bewildering the minds of those who are weak in 
faith. And how unfortunate that every Moslem looks upon him- 
self as a theologian, and thinks that everyone is fit to lead a dis- 
cussion with an atheist! 

Moreover, were it not for the Christian theologians, their physi- 
cians and astronomers, the books of the Mananiyya, Daysaniyya, 
and Markiniyya . . . °* sects would never reach our young people 
and the rich. They would be familiar with naught save the book of 
God, and the Sunna of His prophet, and the heretical writings 
would remain with their original owners, passing only as heir- 
looms to the next of kin. Indeed, for all our grief over the seduc- 
tion of our youth and unintelligent we have primarily the Chris- 
tians to blame. And when one hears their notions about forgive- 
ness, and wanderings in quest of God,” their censure for partaking 





°° For these sects see Fihrist, vol. I, pp. 338-9. After the Markiniyya 
there follows in the text &j14)| , which I cannot identify. It may 
perhaps be the oa} BW3)) mentioned on p. 342 of vol. I of the Fihrist. 
5° Wandering in quest of God = do ww ; ef. Talbis “Iblis by Ibn al- 


Jauzi, pp. 317-318 (Cairo, 1340) where the author explains the term as 
roaming about without a definite object in view such as a place of worship 
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of meats, and their predilection for grain products; when one 
hears them preaching abstinence from marriage and from the 
begetting of offspring; when one observes them worshipping the 
Church leaders, and praising the bishops for practicing celibacy, one 
is convinced that there is a resemblance between Christianity and 
Manichaeism, and that the former leans toward the teachings of the 
latter. 

And how marvellous is this! We know that the Christian 
bishops °° as well as all inmates of monasteries, whether Jacobites 
or Nestorians, in fact monks of every description, both male and 
female, one and all practice celibacy. When we next consider how 
great is the number of the monks, and that most of the clergy 
aGhere to their practices, and when we finally take into account the 
numerous wars of the Christians, their sterile men and women, 
their prohibition against divorce, polygamy, and concubinage— 
(is it not queer) that, in spite of all this, they have filled: the 
earth, and exceeded all others in numbers and fecundity? Alas! 
This circumstance has increased our misfortunes, and made our 
trials stupendous! Another cause for the growth and expansion 
of Christianity is the fact that the Christians draw converts from 
cther religions and give none in return (while the reverse should 
be true), for it is the younger religion that is expected to profit 
from conversion. 

And what points to the lack of compassion on the part of the 
Christians and to their perversion of heart is the fact that they are 
singled out from all nations in practicing castration,®* and castra- 
tion (as we know) is the greatest mutilation, and the gravest sin 
that a man may commit against himself. They practice it even 
on innocent and defenseless children. We can accuse no other 
people of being noted for this practice except those who live in 





or a teacher from whom to receive religious instruction. Such practice was 


prohibited by the prophet who is quoted there as saying ‘do lw Vy 


A , 
So ee ; 

°° Translated by me summarily for iy) seo Ssolile and , 6%,,] men- 
tioned in the text. For a Mohammedan source defining these ranks see 
Mafati al-‘Ulim by al-Khuwirizmi, p. 78, Cairo, 1342. 

** Castration is discussed by Jahiz at length in al-Hayawéan, vol. I, pp. 
48-83. On p. 56 Jahiz states that the Christians perform the operation in 
such wise as to increase the voluptas sexualis. 
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Byzantium and Ethiopia. In other countries castration is 
extremely rare and, at that, the custom could have been acquired 
from no others but the Christians.** They also castrate their chil- 
dren in order to devote them to the Church.** (And this is 
strange,) for castration is with the Sabians only a religious rite, 
and it is not seldom ** that we hear of worshippers of that sect 
castrating themselves, though they would not dare castrate their 
children. Indeed, if all Christian tendencies that I have pointed 
out were allowed to take their course, progeny would be cut off, 
religion would become extinct, and the world would perish. 

And the Christian, though cleaner in dress, though engaged in 
more refined professions, and physically less repulsive, yet inwardly 
is baser, filthier, and fouler; for he does not practice circumcision, 
does not cleanse himself from pollution, and in addition eats the 
flesh of swine. His wife, too, is unclean. She does not purify 
herself from the defilement of menses and childbirth; her hus- 
band cohabits with her in her courses, and, in addition to all this, 
she too is uncircumcised. In spite of their evil natures and over- 
ruling lusts, their faith offers no restraints against passion such as 
eternal hell-fire in the world to come ® or punishment by religious 
authority in the world we live in. How indeed can one evade what 
harms him, and pursue what profits him if such be his faith? Can 
such as we have described set the world aright? Can anyone be 
more fit to stir up evil and corruption? 

Even if one were to exert all his zeal, and summon all his intel- 
lectual resources with a view to learn the Christian teachings about 
Jesus, he would still fail to comprehend the nature of Christianity, 
especially its doctrine concerning the Divinity. How in the world 
can one succeed in grasping this doctrine, for were you to question 
concerning it two Nestorians, individually, sons of the same father 
and mother, the answer of one brother would be the reverse of that 
of the other. This holds true also of all Melchites and Jacobites. 
As a result, we cannot comprehend the essence of Christianity to 





®2 Tboid., p. 56. 

°§ Tbid., p. 56. 

*¢ That los means here “ not seldom ” follows from p. 58 (al-Hayawéan, 
vol. I): “Some Sabians whose pedigrees and biographies we know have 


practiced castration.” 
$5 Sic! 
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the extent that we know the other faiths. Moreover, they contend 
that the method of analogy should not be applied to religion, nor 
should the validity of faith be maintained by overcoming objections, 
nor should the verity of a dogma be made subject to the test of 
intellectual scrutiny. Faith must be based on the unqualified sub- 
mission to the authority of the book, and on following blindly the 
traditions of old. And, by my life, any man who would profess a 
faith like Christianity would of necessity have to offer blind sub- 
mission as an excuse! The Christians also believe that the Magians, 
Sabians, and Manichaeans, who oppose Christianity, are to be par- 
doned as long as they do not aim at falsehood, and do not contend 
stubbornly against the true belief, but when they come to speak of 
the Jews they brand them as obstinate rebels, not merely as people 
walking in error and confusion. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Nirukta. Its place in Old Indian Literature; Its Etymologies. 
HANNES SxKOLD. Acta Regiae Societatis Humanarum Lit- 
terarum Lundensis, VIII. Lund: C. W. K. Guierrup, 1926. 
Pp. xvi + 375. 


This book has two distinct parts. The author states in his 
preface that his first intention was to make a vocabulary of the 
etymologies of the Nirukta; the second part of the book is this 
vccabulary, where the etymologies are nicely displayed. But philo- 
logical problems drew the author’s attention and interest, with the 
result that the first half of the book is given to discussions con- 
cerning the relations of the Nirukta to Vedic literature and to 
some later works. After wide-ranging discussion with elaborate 
presentation of the material and fully tabulated statistical analyses 
thereof, the author concludes: (1) “That the influence of the 
Rigveda in the Nirukta is preponderant”; (2) “The Nighantu 
was originally a list of Rigvedic words”; (3) “The old Yajus 
influence of which there are strong traces in the Nirukta might 
have emanated from Yaska and his successors”; (4) “ No par- 
ticular Yajus school can claim to have influenced the oldest form 
of the Nirukta”; (5) “No influence whatever from either Sama- 
veda, or Atharvaveda, can be traced in the original Nirukta 
nigamas.” 

It is to be hoped that this abbreviated statement of the author’s 
conclusions (set forth by him on page 63) does no injustice to his 
position in this part of his discussions. 'The conclusions seem 
soundly based and important, not because of striking novelty, but 
rather largely because of their clean-cut incisiveness. 

Again, after a thorough discussion, the author expresses (page 
115) his belief “ that the Indian tradition is right in attributing 
the Nirukta to Yaska if we by Nirukta mean a commentary on 
the ‘nighantavah’ in the sense explained above. Though there 
seem to be some parts of the Nirukta which did not originally 
exist within the frame of a common work, this book even in its 
present interpolated condition betrays the influence of a unifying 
hand, and we need not to doubt that this hand belonged to Yaska.” 

This book is commendable for its correct method, its careful 
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procedure, and its restraint; it will be useful in linguistic, textual, 
and interpretative studies of the Vedas. English does not seem 
to be the author’s native language, but he writes it with clarity, 
and the few slight solecisms only add piquancy; the excellent 
typography will add much to the satisfaction of the users of the 
book. 


LeRoy C. Barret. 
Trinity College. 


The American University at Cairo: Oriental Studies: Egyptian 
Colloquial Arabic, a Conversation Grammar. By W. H. T. 
GAIRDNER, C.M.S. Egypt, Advisor on Arabic Studies at 
the School of Oriental Studies, Cairo, xvi-208 pp., OxrForp 
University Press, AMERICAN BrancH, New York, 1926, 
Price $3.50. 


On the heels of Canon Gairdner’s Phonetics of Arabic, which was 
reviewed in J. A.O.S. 46, appears, in the same series, a largely 
re-written second edition of his well-known Hgyptian Colloquial 
_Arabic; and we are promised at once a third volume, Hgyptian 


Colloquial Arabic Reader, by the Rev. E. E. Elder, of the American 
Mission, Cairo. All three are to be heralded with joy; for the 
Egyptian colloquial is a means of learning to read classical Arabic, 
and a worthy end in itself; and nothing exists for this purpose at 
present at all approaching the work of Canon Gairdner, in respect 
to phonetics and modern pedagogical method. The Conversation 
Grammar comes to us three quarters re-written, and otherwise 
greatly revised in the light of the author’s experience in the ten 
years that have passed. The shrinkage from about 300 to about 
200 pages, in part due to different and better typography, is 
more than compensated for by the recasting. As in the first 
edition, the author has in mind the oral teacher and his student; 
but this time he is somewhat more mindful of the self-taught 
reader in many lands. A rather long and detailed review of the 
first edition was given by the present writer in the Moslem World, 
1917. Perhaps here it will suffice to say that the book is remark- 
able for accurate observation of sounds, and for precise and conven- 
ient representation of the same in the widely known characters of 
the International Phonetic Association, only slightly, and then 
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very wisely modified, to meet the needs of the problem. The other 
outstanding feature of the book is its modern method. The in- 
struction, from the very first, is in Arabic; but English transla- 
tions are printed upon parallel pages, to which the learner may 
refer according to his need. Paradigms are developed by sentences, 
which, in spite of the difficulties involved, are kept in a definite 
context. Rules are brought out by means of questions which force 
the student to formulation of the facts. Two charming, and genu- 
inely Egyptian, illustrations make us wish that there were more. 
Throughout there is delicate and delicious flavor of nonsense, and 
an esthetic nicety, which reveal the artist behind the scholar. No 
one has done so much for the study of colloquial Arabic among 
people of taste and ability who are repelled by Semitic Philology. 
Unfortunately the book contains a rather large number of typo- 
graphical errors which, for the beginner’s sake, should be set right 
in a page of corrigenda. Without phonetic type they cannot be 


listed here. 
W. H. WorRELL. 


University of Michigan. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Editors have rceived the following communication from one of the 
Society’s members, which is prompted by the note printed under “Library” 
on the inside back cover of the JOURNAL, relative to documents relating to 
the history of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former 
members. 


The Editors, 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
Sirs: 

At the suggestion of Dr. Ogden I am enclosing to you a copy of a 
letter from Dr. William Jenks (1778-1866), the reputed founder of 
the American Oriental Society (see Appleton’s Cyc. of Amer. Biog.) 
and certainly one of the three in whose names the Society was incor- 
porated in March, 1843, and one of its vice-presidents from that time 
until his death, having often in the earlier days presided at the 
meetings (see JOURNAL, 1843-1866, especially Proceedings, May 22, 
1867, p. xiv). 

You may be interested to know that the Columbia collection pos- 
sesses a letter from Dr. Moses Stuart, also, who was a vice-president 
of the American Oriental Society almost from the beginning until his 
death in 1852. 


A 
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It is to be hoped that more than one letter written by these pioneers 
of orientalist scholarship in this country may soon be found in pos- 
session of the Society’s library at Yale, and that there will be an 
active interest displayed thereafter in preserving correspondence, espe- 
cially on oriental subjects, of distinguished members. Of course it 
will not be necessary to emphasize to members like those belonging 
to the American Oriental Society the importance of such correspond- 
ence for source material, or its stimulating effect upon the scholars 
who will continue their work. 
Yours very sincerely, 
ADELAIDE RUDOLPH. 

New York City, August 15, 1927. 


The original letter of Wm. Jenks is in the Columbia collection of old 


letters, documents, etc., v. 7, p. 120. 


Boston, June 27th, 1834. 
Dear Sir, 

I have every reason to fear you will think me very remiss in not 
replying sooner to your esteemed favor of this last month. But my 
apology must be found in the extreme pressure of the work in which 
I am especially engaged—& which has prevented my writing even to 
my son, of whom you speak so kindly. 

The day before yesterday, however, the first of the vols. made its 
appearance, & I take the first leisure to inform you that I have begun 
to make applications, from some of which I hope to provide for a few 
of your deficiencies. 

My friend Mr. Baldwin, Librarian of our Antiq. Soc. has promised 
his aid. To him I showed your letter, & have looked elsewhere. But 
a gentleman has preceded me; &, in fact, I parted with some of value 
in his favor. I do not despair, however, & will send to my son by the 
packet the results, which he will have the pleasure of communicating 
to you. 

Very respectfully, I am, dear Sir, 


Your obliged & obed’t serv’t., 
Wm. Jenks. 


Addressed to I. K. Tefft, Esq., Savannah, Ga. (A noted collector of 


autographs and autograph letters, which were sold at auction at his death. 
Many of them now belong to the collections at Columbia.) 


At a later date Miss Rudolph also sent a copy of Professor Stuart’s 


letter mentioned in her note. 


Andover, 24 July, 1841 
Messrs Little & Brown; 
When last at Boston I selected some Jtalian books, viz. the Grammar 
printed by you (Bacchi?) also an Italian reader, I believe by the 
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same hand; & Dante’s Inferno, etc., small edit. with notes, price 2.25. 
I was not able to call for them, on account of business. Please to 
send them by the bearer, & put them to the account of your 


Obedt. Sert. 


M. Stuart. 
The letter is addressed to 
* Messrs Little & Brown. 
Book store 
Washington St. 
Boston” 


[Note in pencil under letter: “ Profr. of Oriental Languages.” Pietro 
Bacchi’s Grammar of the Italian Language was published in Boston in 
1829 and again in 1838 (I suppose by Little, Brown, and Co.). The 
Boston Athenaeum catalogue spells the name Bachi, as does also the 
British Museum.—A. R.] 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 
FONDATION DE GOEJE. 
COMMUNICATION. 


1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications depuis le 
mois de novembre 1926, et est ainsi composé: C. Snouck Hurgronje (prési- 
dent), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De Boer, J. J. Salverde de Grave et C. Van 
Vollenhoven (sécrétaire-trésorier ). 

2. Comme huitiéme publication de la fondation paraitra prochainement 
Védition du texte de deux traités arabes sur les chevaux (d’Ibn al-A‘rabi 
et d’Ibn al-Kalbi) avec appareil critique et une introduction par M. G. 
Levi Della Vida de Rome. 

3. Des sept publications de la fondation il reste un certain nombre 
d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation, chez l’éditeur 
E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués: 1. Reproduction photographique du manu- 
scrit de Leyde de la Hamasah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96; 2. Kitab al- 
Fakhir de al-Mufaddal, éd. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6; 3. Streitschrift des 
Gazali gegen die Batinijjah-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), fl. 4, 50; 
4. Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fi. 4, 50; 
5. De Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, par C. Van 
Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; 6. Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, 
par I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10; 7. Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, 
libersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erliuterungen versehen von S. 
Van den Bergh (1924), fl. 7, 50. 


Novembre 1927. 








Books Receiwed 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Abbott, J. E. Eknath: A Translation from the Bhaktalilamrita. (The 
Poet-Saints of Maharashtra, No. 2.) Poona: Scottish Missions Industries 
Co., Ltd., 1927. (To be had of Justin E. Abbott, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, 
N. J. $1.25.) Pp. v + 295. 

Bonnard, A. In China. Translated from En Chine by Veronica Lucas. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1927. Pp. x + 361. $3.50. 

Bouyges, M. Algazel Tahafot al-Falasifat. Texte Arabe établi et accom- 
pagné d’un sommaire Latin et d’index. (Bibliotheca arabica scholasti- 
corum, Série Arabe, Tome II.) Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 1927. 
Pp. xxx + 447. 

Dubs, H. H. MHsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism. London: 
Arthur Probsthian, 1927. 24s. 


Chakraberty, C. The United States of America. Calcutta: Vijaya 
Krishna Bros., 1924. Pp. vi-+ 201. Rs. 1/8. 

Chakraberty, C. Western Civilization. Calcutta: Vijaya Krishna 
Bros., 1927. Pp. iv+ 92. Rs. 1/4. 

Herold, A. F. The Life of Buddha, according to the Legends of Ancient 
India. Translated from the French by Paul C. Blum. New York: A. and 
C. Boni, 1927. Pp. xii+ 286. $3.00. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLV Band, 1 Heft. Berlin und Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1927. 


Jaina Gazette. Vol. 23, Nos. 4 and 5 (April and May, 1927). Madras: 
-Jaina Gazette Office. 


Jha, Ganganatha. Kavyaprakasha of Mammata, translated. Revised 
edition. Allahabad: The Indian Press, Ltd., 1925. Pp. xiv + vi-+ 431. 
7s. 6d. 


Koxznzeruu Bocroxoseaos, Sanucxu (Mémoires du Comité des Orientalistes). 
II. BbIl 112. Leningrad: Academy of Sciences of the U. S. 8. R., 1927. 


Lévi, Sylvain. Matériaux japonais pour l’étude du bouddhisme. (Bul- 
letin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Série Frangaise, I.) Tokio: Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, 1927. Pp. ii + 63. 


Olinder, Gunnar. The Kings of Kind of the Family of Akil al-Murar. 
(Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 23, Nr. 6.) Lund: C. 
W. K. Gleerup; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1927. Pp. 118. 


Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland. Verslag van het Vijde Congres. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1927. Pp. iv + 58. 


Thomas, E, J. The Life of Buddha as Legend and History. (History 
of Civilization Series.) New York: A. A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xxiv + 297. 
$5.00. 


Williams, C. A. Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite. 
Part II: Christian. (University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
— Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1926. Pp. 57-139. 
1.00. 

Worrell, W. H. A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1927. Pp. xiv + 139. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Driental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, 1927 


The sessions of the one hundred and thirty-ninth meeting of 
the Society were held, jointly with the Middle West Branch, in 
Cincinnati, at the Hebrew Union College and the University of 
Cincinnati, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, April 19, 20, 
and 21, 1927. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Albright Heller Payne 
Bamberger Idelsohn Philipson 
Blank Irwin Price 
Bloomhardt Joshi Pyatt 
Braden Kellogg, R. J. Reich 
Brown, W.N. Laufer Reichert 
Buckler Lauterbach Rosenau 
Bull Lotspeich Sellers 
Chapman Mann, J. Shryock 
Clark Meek Smith, J. M. P. 
Debevoise Montgomery Staples 

De Long Morgenstern Waterman 
Enslin Ogden, C. J. Weitzel 
Fram Olmstead Wyngaarden 


Total 42 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 2.39 p. M. on Tuesday, at the Hebrew Union College, the 
first session of the meeting was called to order by President J. A. 
Montgomery. The reading of the minutes of the meeting in 
Philadelphia in 1926 was dispensed with as the minutes were 
already in print (JouRNAL 46. 329-357). There were no correc- 
tions and the minutes were approved. 

President Morgenstern welcomed the Society on behalf of the 
Hebrew Union College and as Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements presented its report in the form of a printed pro- 
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gram. The succeeding sessions were appointed for Wednesday 
morning at 9.30 a. M., Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day morning at 9.30 a. M., and Thursday afternoon at 2.30 P. M. 
It was announced that the Hebrew Union College invited the 
members to dinner on Tuesday evening and to luncheon on Wednes- 
day and Thursday at one o’clock, and that the annual subscription 
dinner would be at the Sinton Hotel on Wednesday evening at 
half-past seven. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


During the year 1926-1927 the Corresponding Secretary has written 
several hundred letters, mostly to members and officers of the Society, 
although he has answered inquiries from outside on a variety of subjects. 
In the task of keeping the membership list revised to date, he has been in 
constant communication with the Treasurer’s office in New Haven, and 
would acknowledge here the invaluable help he has received from Mrs. 
Paton, the Treasurer’s assistant and custodian of the mailing list. At 
the present time there are only a few members who seem to have vanished 
irretrievably, despite whatever inquiries could be made; but a larger 
mumber are in a precarious position through failure to pay their annual 
dues, and the figure of 625 reported for the corporate membership in the 
list recently published (JoURNAL 46. 364-384) will be subject to some 
revision when a scrutiny now being made by the Secretary and the Treas- 
urer is completed. There are at present 44 life members, 14 having 
become such through the operation of the by-law adopted last year, pro- 
viding for exemption from dues after forty years of membership. 

In January last your Corresponding Secretary participated in the annual 
conference of the secretaries of the societies connected with the American 
Council of Learned Societies and attended as an observer the meeting of 
the Council itself on the following day. The secretaries’ conference was 
occupied mainly with an interchange of information concerning the work 
and the needs of the respective societies and with reports on the endowment 
campaigns in which several of them are engaged. In June, 1926, this 
Society was invited to be represented at the semi-centennial anniversary 
of Grove City College, and Professor S. Grant Oliphant was appointed by 
the President as our delegate. 

In concluding this portion of his report, the Corresponding Secretary 
would express his appreciation of the cordial coéperation of the President 
and other officers of the Society and his especial thanks to Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, who, during the Secretary’s absence in Europe last 
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summer, consented to resume for the time the duties that he had himself 
discharged with such distinction in former years. 

It is a custom of long standing in this Society to commemorate at each 
meeting those members who have died during the preceding year, and your 
Secretary presents accordingly the record for 1926-1927, unnecessary as it 
may be in the case of those with whom we have been familiar alike through 
their presence and their reputation. There are fifteen names, one of an 
honorary member, two of honorary associates, and twelve of corporate 
members.” 


FRIEDRICH HirtuH, Ph. D., was born in Germany in 1845 and pursued his 
early studies in the classical languages. In 1870 he went to China as an 
official in the customs service, and spent there the greater part of the suc- 
ceeding twenty-five years while engaged in the tasks of administration and 
the researches of scholarship. He resided in Germany for some time after 
his retirement in 1897, but in 1902 was called to America to assume the 
chair of Chinese in Columbia University, where he remained for fifteen 
years. In 1917 he returned to pass his last days in his native country. 
During his long stay in China he had acquired an unsurpassed knowledge 
of its culture, which was exemplified in his numerous writings on Chinese 
art and archaeology and especially in his two major historical works, 
China and the Roman Orient (1885), and The Ancient History of China 
to the End of the Chéu Dynasty (1908). He joined this Society as a cor- 
porate member in 1903, was elected an honorary member in 1922, and died 
January 9, 1927, in his 82nd year. 


Harry Pratr Jupson, LL. D., president emeritus of the University of 
Chicago, of which institution he was president from 1907 to 1923, was 
distinguished for his achievements both as a scholar in historical and 
political science and as a university administrator. He was associated 
with the General Education Board and the Rockefeller Foundation and, 
as chairman of the China Medical Commission, visited that country in 
1914. During the World War in 1918 he likewise headed the American 
Commission for Relief in Persia. He was elected an honorary associate 
in 1922, when he welcomed the Society at its meeting in Chicago. Died 
March 4, 1927, in his 78th year. 


Hon. Oscar 8S. Straus, LL. D., lawyer, merchant, public official, and 
advocate of international peace, was especially connected with the Orient 
through his services as diplomatic representative of the United States in 
Turkey at three different and critical periods, having been minister in 
1887-1889 and 1898-1901, and ambassador in 1909-1910. He also made a 


1 Professor Grossmann and Dr. Bigelow died while the Secretary was 
abroad last year, and their names were not included in his report as read 
at the Cincinnati meeting, but notices of their careers have been added in 
the report as here printed. 
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journey to Palestine and the Near East in the interests of religious har- 
mony in the year 1924. He was elected an honorary associate in 1922, and 
died May 3, 1926, in his 76th year. 


Rev. Henry PRESERVED Smita, D.D., had devoted his long life to Old 
Testament scholarship, as professor at Lane Theological Seminary, Amherst 
College, Meadville Theological Seminary, and finally at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, where he was librarian and professor of Hebrew 
from 1913 until his retirement in 1925. He published many works on Old 
Testament criticism and was also interested in Mohammedan studies. 
Elected in 1877. Died February 26, 1927, in his eightieth year and in the 
fiftieth year of his membership. 


Pavut Haupt, Ph. D., LL. D., since 1883 professor of Semitic languages 
and director of the Oriental seminary at the Johns Hopkins University, 
needs not that his manifold services to Oriental scholarship, both in 
Germany and in the United States, should be recounted here when a more 
adequate tribute has already been paid to him in a recent number of our 
JOURNAL (vol. 47, p. 1). In his relations with this Society he was most 
diligent in attending its meetings, in contributing to its program, and in 
bringing his students into its ranks. For many years he had given valuable 
service on its governing board, having held the office of president in the 
year 1913-1914, and he was a director at the time of his death. His vivid 
personality will long be impressed on the minds of our members, as his 
vast learning, which extended far beyond the bounds of his specialty, is 
‘enshrined in the pages of our JOURNAL. Elected in 1883. Died December 
15, 1926, in his 69th year. 


Rev. Joun D. Davis, Ph. D., D. D., spent his entire career in the service 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary, in which he had been professor of 
Hebrew and related subjects since 1888. He was the author of Genesis 
and Semitic Tradition (1894), and of a Dictionary of the Bible, first 
published in 1898. Elected in 1888. Died June 21, 1926, in his 73rd year. 


Rev. Louris GRoSSMANN, D.D., D.H.L., had officiated as rabbi of con- 
gregations in Detroit and Cincinnati, and from 1898 until his retirement 
in 1922 was professor of ethics, theology, and pedagogy in the Hebrew 
Union College, as well as principal of its Teachers’ Institute. He was 
active in Hebrew educational work and was the author of a number of 
books on Jewish faith and worship, with especial attention to the subject 
of comparative religion. Elected in 1890. Died September 21, 1926, in his 
64th year. 


W1L11AM SturGIs BIGELow, M. D., of Boston, was a student of Buddhism 
and was deeply interested in Japanese life and character. He was the 
author of Buddhism and Immortality (1908) and in 1911 enriched the 
Boston Museum by the gift of his important collection of Far Eastern art. 
Elected in 1894. Died October 6, 1926, in his 77th year. 


Hon. Stmeon E. Baupwin, LL. D., was for fifty years an instructor and 
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professor of law in Yale University, for seventeen years a justice (and 
later chief justice) of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, and 
from 1911 to 1915 governor of that state. He was an authority on railroad 
and international law and wrote extensively on public questions. Elected 
in 1898. Died January 30, 1927, in his 87th year. 


Rev. CanL AuausT BLOMGREN, Ph. D., a minister of the Lutheran Church, 
was professor in Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, IIl., since 
the year 1905, and was the author of works on Old Testament criticism 
and general theology. Elected in 1900. Died June 29, 1926, in his 62nd 
year. 


Aaron Emsper, Ph. D., who was connected with the Semitic department 
of the Johns Hopkins University from 1906 and was from 1924 professor 
of Egyptology, has been already commemorated in the pages of our 
JOURNAL (vol. 46, pp. 182-184), but it may be allowed to express here 
the loss which this Society has sustained through his tragic and untimely 
death. He was a regular attendant at our meetings, and his papers on 
his special subject, the Semitic relationships of Egyptian, were a valued 
feature of our programs. Elected in 1902. Died June 1, 1926, in his 48th 
year. 


Rt. Rev. Dennis J. O’CoNNELL, 8. T.D., bishop of the diocese of Rich- 
mond, Va., since 1912, had at one time been rector of the American College 
at Rome and was from 1903 until 1908 rector of the Catholic University 
of America. He had also served as president of the Catholic Education 
Association of America. Elected in 1903. Died January 1, 1927, in his 
77th year. 


WILLIAM ROMAINE NEWBOLD, Ph. D., LL. D., for nearly forty years lec- 
turer and (since 1894) professor of philosophy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was a many-sided scholar, whose interest in early Christian 
thought and Gnostic speculation (see his article in our JouRNAL 38. 1-33) 
led him to take up in recent years the study of the Semitic dialects of the 
period and especially of the inscriptions found in the Roman catacombs, 
a subject on which he read a paper at our last annual meeting. Elected in 
1918. Died September 26, 1926, in his 6lst year. 


Rev. NicoLaus AprIANI, Doctor of Oriental Languages of the University 
of Leyden, went to the East Indies in 1894 as a missionary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and student of Austronesian linguistics. He labored for 
over thirty years among the Toradjas of Central Celebes and published 
much material relating to the Tontemboan and Bare’e languages and folk- 
lore. At the time of his death he had just completed his principal work, 
a dictionary and grammar of the Bare’e language. Elected in 1922. Died 
May 1, 1926, in his 61st year. 


Mr. LeLanp Mason, of Los Angeles, was elected to membership in 1925 
on the nomination of Professor Edgerton, who writes of having formed a 
high regard “for his keen, broad intellect, his enthusiasm and powers of 
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comprehension, which he applied late in life, and with virtually no pro- 
fessional assistance, to Indic thought and Sanskrit literature.” Died 
May 9, 1926. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted: 


The American Oriental Society records, with a deep sense of loss, the 
death on December 15, 1926, of Paul Haupt. 


While a privat-docent at the University at Géttingen, he was called in 
1883 to the professorship of Semitic languages at the Johns Hopkins 
University and continued in that capacity until the day of his lamented 
death. For a number of years, he also acted as professor at the University 
of Géttingen, spending his summers in Germany to that end. He was an 
inspiring teacher and left behind him a body of well-trained students who 
in their turn are carrying on teaching and research in various parts of 
the world. 

Professor Haupt was an investigator of great originality. He made 
important contributions to Assyriology, to comparative Semitic grammar, 
and to Biblical studies. He was unrivaled in his day as an editor of 
cuneiform texts. In his early comparative phonological and morphological 
studies he laid the foundations of scientific Assyrian grammar. His 
bibliography, compiled by his late associate, Professor Ember, numbers five 
hundred and twenty individual papers. Professor Haupt also engaged in 
arduous editorial labors. 

He was a warm supporter of learned societies and of international con- 
gresses, and by his presence and his participation in their meetings 
strengthened their activities and served as an example to the younger men. 

Of the American Oriental Society he was a loyal member. He was 
elected in 1883, the year of his coming to America, served on its Board of 
Directors and on various committees, was president in 1913, and in many 
ways proved himself a tower of strength to our association. 

Besides being an authority on biblical and Semitic philology, he was a 
man of broad culture with a good knowledge of general literature and the 
sciences. He was especially devoted to music and had he chosen would 
undoubtedly have had a brilliant career as a pianist. Professor Haupt’s 
attainments as a scholar and teacher entitle him to rank as one of the 
most distinguished orientalists of his time. 

To his widow and family, the Society tenders its sincere and respectful 
sympathy. 


Tribute was paid to the late Professor Haupt by Dr. Albright. 


The Corresponding Secretary stated that he had received a letter 
from Professor Franklin Edgerton in India reporting that he had 
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addressed the Asiatic Society of Bengal and had received a letter 
of thanks from that Society requesting him to convey cordial 
regards to American orientalists and especially to the American 
Oriental Society. 

It was voted to send a letter of appreciation to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

It was voted to send greetings to two honorary members, M. 
Emile Senart of France, on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 
and Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje of Holland, on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday. 

It was voted to send greetings and congratulations to Professor 
William F. Warren of Boston University, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his election to membership in the Society, 
Professor Warren being the second oldest member of the Society 
and the oldest in point of years. 

Professor W. N. Brown brought greetings to the Society from 
Professor Maurice Bloomfield. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


In the absence of the Treasurer, Professor Archer, his report 
and that of the Auditing Committee were presented by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1926. 


Receipts 

Cash Balance Jan. 1, 1926, on deposit Yale Univ. .$2,136.59 
TI TE ao oasis cide Ss Rea eOMERE EES 2,527.40 
ee a rere orate 150.00 
ee ee ere 931.08 
*Panchatantra Account (net) ........ccccessces 205.05 
’ Tagalog Grammar Account (net).............. 99.66 
OD SN PN soso so siid assis cininie is aioe cvonwins 522.50 
Daviiens (C., B. 2, & BP. Hpi). 2c sccccceccciasces 120.00 
Interest: 

es SA CR MON 6 6555) 505140615) 5:aj sodas ior 107.31 

MS I, oa ao 5 0.5.00: arermarsress dieimansi aves 360.00 

i een eee 50.00 

Minneapolis Gen. Elec. Ry...............2006. 50.00 

ee BB Terr eee 42.50 
Authors’ reprints and corrections, JAOS......... 87.95 
MME cc ccccccecccccescccccecsecesesssccesees 5.00 


$ 7,395.04 
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Expenditures 


Peaiieation Gl Journal oo... ics cicseseces voces 
Mailing Journal (Yale Preas) .......6.2scccssce 
Commissions: 

Ce NS CII 6 discs con aiucweeewnseed 

Panchatantra and Tagalog Grammar.......... 
Yale Press (Stock returned and expenses)....... 
Edgerton Loan repayment..............eeeeeee- 
Peonotaria. Cemters TAO.) «2... sccscccvsscs 
ee eT eee ee eee 
Corresponding Secretary’s expenses.............. 
Treasurer’s assistant and expenses............... 
Committee on enlarged membership, expenses... .. 
PG SUNN, IIR s. 6.5.o:ci8: seine samemecceciaaeimawas 
DAMEREIEIN EG GRUOUBER. «5.6550: 6:06i6.6550 srrenccasesede 
American Council Learned Societies............. 
Authors’ reprints, corrections................04. 
“Cees Daraties, GO. 3, BGT ois. ocisisivcicsccsc cassis 


The following special funds are held by the Society: 
POOTIOS Wi DOMIOT 36 oiscis cc cciviensecincs 
a a | ere 
5 William Dwight Whitney............... 
SERGO MRNMNID s 5, 6005/5) caciwidinncd owe ncwacs 
PUI a3 ifn, 6 etx os eda catha ake eowiacmaunlanicn ate 









122.48 

















$ 7,395.04 


$3,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
3,500.00 
452.69 
2,095.02 

$11,547.71 


The assets of the Society, including Cash, Invested Funds, and Invested 


Cash, were on January 1, 1927: 
Cash on deposit, Yale University, 4%...... 
Conn. Mort. Co., 6% mortgage............ 
7 Stock (20 shares C., R. I. & P. Ry.)...... 
7 Bonds: 
Ile ls CMO 5s 3g 3's 0. Sd bars ical gustav 
Virginian Raliwag. .. on... sccsccsccese 
Minneapolis General Electric......... 


* Books of Yale Press close January 31. 


8 Subject to deduction of commission on sales, before addition to Publi- 


cation Fund (see below). 
“Includes designated funds: $2,095.02 (Niées), $150 

and Panchatantra-Tagalog Account, $374.19. 

5 Inviolable principal. 

* Subject to use in full. 





* Subject to market value. 


$3,021.78 
6,000.00 
2,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
$14,021.78 


(Life Membership), 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Society and have found them correct, and that the foregoing state- 
ments are in conformity therewith, We have compared entries and 
vouchers, have examined the account carried for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University and the assets of the Society held by the 
University, and have found all as represented. 

ETTALENE M. GRICE, 
K. §. LATOURETTE, 


Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIRBARIAN 


In the absence of the Librarian, Professor Keogh, his report was 
presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY FOR THE YEAR 1926-27 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1926-27 was 344, about three times the number ordinarily received 
in any one year. This unusual increase in accessions was largely 
due to two gifts, one, the Japanese Ku Chou Pien in 68 volumes, 
and the other, 89 Siamese texts, in part translations from the Pali, 
presented by the Vajirayan National Library of Bangkok. In 
addition to the above, there were received 317 numbers of periodi- 
cals continuing sets already in the Library. The books have been 
taken care of as they came in and the cataloguing is now up to date. 


Following is a list of accessions for the year 1926-27: 


‘Abd al-Mugtadir. Philology and sciences. 1925. (Bankipore, Bengal. 
Oriental public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian mss. 
v. IX. Persian mss.) 

Abdu Hamid. Theology. 1926. (Bankipore, Bengal. Oriental public 
library. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian manuscripts. v. X. 
Arabic mss.) 

Abrahams, I. The glory of God. 1925. 

R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. La Fondazione Caetani per gli studi 
musulmani. Notizia della sua istituzione e catalogo dei suoi mss. 

orientali, per cura di Giuseppe Gabrieli. 1926. 
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Akademiia nauk, Petrograd. Bibliotheca armeno-georgica. 3-5. 1914-15, 

Materialy po iafeticheskomu iazykoznaniiu. VII-XII. 1914-25. 

Aziatskii muzei. Kollegiia vostokovedov. Zapiski, t. 1-2(1. 1925-26. 

{Afeticheskii institut. [Afeticheskii sbornik. Recueil Japhétique. 

1-4, 1922-26, 

Apastamba. Das Srautasiitra, iibers. von W. Caland. 1.-7. Buch. 1921. 
(Quellen der Religions-Geschichte. Gruppe 7: Indische Religionen.) 

Aphraates. A homily on prayer, tr. from the Syriac. [1926] (Seabury 
divinity school Bulletin, v. 9, no. 4). Seabury studies III. 

Baha'i year book. v. 1. 1926. 

Baroda. Central library. The Baroda library hand-book by N. M. Dutt. 
4th ed. 1926. 

Barton, G. A. Archaeology and the Bible. [c1925.] 

Barua, Benimadhab, ed. Barhut inscriptions, ed. and tr. by Benimadhab 
Barua and Kumar Gangananda Sinha. 1926. 

Bezold, C. Ninive und Babylon. 4. Aufl. [Liebhaber-Ausg.] 1926. 
(Monographien zur Weltgeschichte, 18.) 

Bir Singh, Bhai. Nargas. 1924. 

Blake, F. R. A grammar of the Tagalog language. 1925. (American 
oriental series, v. 1.) 

Bodhiyana Kavi. Bhagavadajjukiyam, ed. by P. Anujan Achan, with pref. 
by M. Winternitz. 1925. 

Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesichen Erde. V. 1927. 

’ Buchanan, F.H. Journal, kept during the survey of Patna and Gaya. 1925. 

Budge, E. A. T. W. Babylonian life and history. [1926.] 

Calcutta. University. Descriptive catalogue of publications. 1926. 

K. Ceska spole¢nost nauk, Prague. Tiida filosoficko-historicko-jazykoz- 
pytna. Rozpravy. Nova fada, VIII, Gis. 1. 1925. 

Champat Rai. Jain conceptions. [2d ed.] 1926. (Jain Mitra Mandal 
tract, no. 37.) 

Charpentier, J. Die Suparnasage. [1920.] (Arbeten utgifna med under- 
stéd af Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, Uppsala, 26.) 

Chase, R, E. An examination of the opinion of the Supreme court of the 
U. 8S. deciding against the eligibility of Hindus for citizenship, by 
R. E, Chase and 8S. G. Pandit. 1926. 

China institute in America. Bulletin 1-2. [1926?-277] 

Chong-Su See. The Chinese question. 1925. 

Dhoyi. Pavanadiitam, ed. by Chintaharan Chakravarti. [1926.] (San- 
skrit Sahitya Parishat series, no. 13.) 

The Dinkard: the original Pahlavi text, by Darab Dastur Peshotan San- 
jana. v. XVIII. 1926. 

Dri med kun Idan. Ti-me-kun-dan, tr. from Tibetan by M. H. Morrison. 
1925. (Wisdom of the East.) 

Ekbiom, R. Manuel phonétique de la langue lituanienne 1922 (Archives 

d’études orientales, v. 19.) 
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Quantitit und Intonation im zentralen Hochlitauischen. [1925.] 
(Uppsala universitets Arsskrift 1925.) 

The fall of Nineveh, ed. by C. J. Gadd. 1923. 

Fétes de Delphes, 9-10 mai, 1927. [Program.] 

Fick, R. The Panchatantra reconstructed by F. Edgerton. [A review.] 
[1925.] 

Field museum of natural history, Chicago. Anthropology, Memoirs, v. I, 
no. I; v. II, no. I. 1925-26. 

Formichi, C. [1 pensiero religioso nell’ India. [1925.] (Storia delle 
religioni, V.) 

Frazer, J. G. Atys et Osiris. 1926. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Annales. 
Bibliothéque d’études. v. 35.) 

Gadd, C. J. The fall of Nineveh. [1923.] From Proceedings of the 
British academy. 

A Sumerian reading-book. 1924. 

Garrett, R. A catalogue of Turkish and Persian manuscripts belonging 
to R. Garrett and deposited in the Princeton university library, by 
N. N. Martinovitch. 1926. 

Godard, A. Ghazni. 1925. 

Goris, R. Bijdrage tot de kennis der oud-Javaansche en Balineesche 
theologie. 1926. 

Gt. Brit. India office. Library. Catalogue of the Bengali and Assamese 
manuscripts. 1924. 

Catalogue of the Oriya manuscripts. 1924. 

Haloun, G. Seit wann kannten die Chinesen die Tocharer oder Indo- 
germanen tiberhaupt? 1. Teil. 1926. 

Hamsaraja. Vedic Kosa. 1. Teil. 1926. 

The Hindustan review. July, 1926. 

Howell, A. B. Contribution to the anatomy of the Chinese finless porpoise 
Neomeris phocaenoides. 1927. 

Hurewitz, J. The care of animals in Jewish life and lore. [cl926.] (The 
Jewish library, v. V.) 

Indo-Iranian studies ...in honour of Shams-ul-Ullema Dastur Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana. 1925. 

K. Instituut voor de taal-, land-, en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 
The Hague. Gedenkschrift. 1926. 

The Jaina gazette. v. XXII, nos. 5-9. 1926. 

Jayamangala. Ed. by H. Sarma. [lst impression.] [1926.] (Calcutta 
oriental series, no. 19.) 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Anthropological papers, pt. III. [pref. 1924.] 

Journal of Indian history. v. III, pt. 1. [1924.] 

Kalia Narayan Singh. A book on Hindi rhetorics. [192-?] 

Keith, A. B. The Sanskrit drama. 1924. 

Kharsedji Nasarvanji Seervai. Gujarat Parsis, by Kharsedji Nasarvanji 

Seervai and Bamanji Behramji Patel. [18987] 
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Kincaid, C. A. A history of the Maratha people, by C. A. Kincaid and 
D. B. Parasnis. v. III. 1925. 
Kirk, E. TYanaodon, a new molluscan genus from the middle Devonian of 
China. 1927. 
Lagercrantz, E. Sprachlehre des Westlappischen. 1926. (Suomalaisu- 
grilainen seura. Toimituksia LV.) 
Laidlaw, F. F. Description of a new dragon fly from Lower Siam belonging 
to the genus Urothemis. 1927. 
Legrain, L. The culture of the Babylonians from their seals in the collec- 
tions of the Museum. 1925. 2v. (University of Pennsylvania. The 
University museum. Publications of the Babylonian section, v. XIV.) 
Royal inscriptions and fragments from Nippur and Babylon. 1926. 
(The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Publications of the 
Babylonian section, v. XV.) 
Levy, R. Deutero-Isaiah. 1925. 
Lindblom, G. The Akamba in British East Africa. 2d ed. 1920. (Archives 
d’études orientales, v. 17.) 
Notes on Kamba grammar. 1926. (Archives d’études orientales, 
v. 10.) 

Macurdy, G. H. Troy and Paeonia. 1925. 

Manchuria research society. Section of history and ethnography. Mis- 
cellaneous papers. Ser. A, fasc. 4-6, 9-10. 1925-26. 

Missouri. University. Studies. v. 1, no. 2. [1926.] 

*Netherlands (Kingdom, 1815- ). Commissie voor het adatrecht. Ada- 
trechtbundels. 24. 1925. 

Oriental conference. 3d. Madras, 1924. Proceedings and transactions. 1925. 

The Pacific world. v.1, no. 3. [1925.] 

Payne, C. H., ed. Scenes and characters from Indian history. 1925. 

Peshotan Sanjainai, Rastamji Edulji Dastur. The Parsi book of books: 
The Zend-Avesta. [pref. 1924.] 

Petrograd. Universitet. Gruzinskii studencheskii nauchnyi kruzhok. 
Gruzinskaia bibliografiia. I. 1916. 

Rigveda. Hymns from the Rigveda, tr. by A. A. Macdonell. [1922.] (The 
Heritage of India series. ) 

Vedic hymns, tr. by E. J. Thomas. 1923. (Wisdom of the East.) 

Roberts, H. H. Songs of the Copper Eskimos, by H. H. Roberts and D. 
Jenness. 1925. (Report of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1913-18, 
v. XIV.) 

Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala. Indo-Iranian religion. 1925. 

Siam society. Journal. Natural history supplement. v. VI, no. 4. 1926. 

Siamese texts. 89v. 

Societa asiatica italiana. Giornale.. Nuova serie, v. 1, fase. 1-2. 1925-26. 

Umesha Mishra. Physical theory of sound and its origin in Indian thought. 
[192-?] 

Ungarische Jahrbiicher, hrsg. von R. Gragger, Bd. VI, Hft. 4. 1926. 
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U. S. Library of Congress. Division of manuscripts. Accessions of manu- 
scripts, broadsides and British transcripts, 1925, Jan.-Dec. 1926. 

U. S. National museum. The collection of ancient oriental seals, by I. M. 
Casanowicz. 1926. 

The collection of primitive weapons and armor of the Philippine 
Islands, by H. W. Krieger. 1926. (Smithsonian institution.. U. 8S. 
National museum. Bulletin 137.) 

Uttaridhyayanasitra, ed. by J. Charpentier. 1922. 2v. (Archives d’études 
orientales, v. 18.) 

The Vedic magazine, v. XXV, no. 11, whole no. 219. 1927. 

Wardle, W. L.. Israel and Babylon. [1926.] (The Twenty-fifth Hartley 
lecture. ) 

Wiener, H. M. Early Hebrew history. 1924. 

Williams, C. A. Oriental affinities of the legend o1 the hairy anchorite. 
1925. (University of Illinois studies in language and literature, v. 
x, no. 2.) 

Zimmels, H. J. Beitriige zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland im 13. 
Jahrhundert. 1926. (Verdéffentlichungen der Oberrabbiner Dr. H. P. 
Chajes, Preisstiftung an der Israelitisch-theologischen Lehranstalt in 
Wien, I. Bd.) 





On motion the report was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor W. Norman Brown, the junior Editor of the JouRNAL, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was 
accepted : 


Since the last annual report of the Editors, Volume 46 of the JOURNAL 
has been completed by the issuance of Numbers 2-4. Number 1 of Volume 
47 is well on its way and will shortly be out. 

It has come to the knowledge of the Editors that there has been unneces- 
sary delay between the arrival of the printed copies in New Haven and 
the sending out of them to members and subscribers. 

The List of Exchanges in the hands of the Yale University Press should 
be sent to the Editors, who at the beginning of each new year should go 
over it carefully in consultation with the Librarian. 

Professor Margolis regrets exceedingly his inability to be present at the 
meeting and leaves it to his fellow Editor, Professor Brown, to present 
this report. 

Max L. MaReoris, 
W. NoRMAN Brown, 


Editors. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, as printed in the JouRNAL (47. 94) ; upon motion 
the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the directors, were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes six who 
were elected at a later session) : 


Mr. Mostafa Abbassi Mr. Abraham §. Halkin 

Rabbi Bernard J. Bamberger Prof. W. A. Irwin 

Miss Virginia Beadle Mr. Hagop Kevorkian 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield Dr. George Brockwell King 

Miss Sophie Camacho Rabbi Isaac Landman 

Mr. J. C. Chatterji Prof. C. M. Lotspeich 

Rev. Francis T. Cooke Miss Ellen W. Moore 

Rev. Dr. John R. Crosby Mr. Charles K. Payne 

Hon. John K. Davis Rev. Dr. Joseph Poplicha 

Mr. Neilson C. Debevoise Rabbi Victor E. Reichert 

Dr. J. D. L. de Vries Dr. A. Arthur Schiller 

Miss Helen E. Fernald Dr. W. E. Staples 

Rev. Cranston Earl Goddard Prof. Thomas Wearing 
[Total: 26] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In the absence of the Committee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1927 the Corresponding Secretary presented the committee’s 
report of nominations for the several offices as follows: 


President: President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of Cincinnati. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of New Haven; Professor 
CHARLES R. LANMAN, of Cambridge; and Professor MAvuRIcE 
BLOOMFIELD, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow S. BuLL, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor JOHN C. ARCHER, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KEroGH, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. MArco.is, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor W. NoRMAN Brown, of Philadelphia. 

Directors, term expiring 1930: Professor HARoLD H. BENDER, of Princeton; 
Dr. BERTHOLD LAUFER, of Chicago; Professor DANIEL D. LUCKENBILL, 
of Chicago. 
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Director to replace the late Professor Haupt, term expiring 1928: Pro- 
fessor ALBERT H. LyByeEr, of Urbana, III. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 


President Montgomery then delivered an address on “ Arabia 
To-day ” [printed in the JouRNAL 47. 97-132]. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: Prehistoric 
Chronology and the Orient. Remarks by Dr. Albright. 


Prehistoric chronology is made more exact by data from the Near 
East. The use there of iron, bronze, and copper affords maximum 
dates for their introduction into Europe. Written history begins 
about 3500 B. C., the proto-historic chalcolithic cultures of Susa and 
Egypt about 5000 B. C. A neolithic proper is difficult to find in the 
Near East, but the Harajel (Lebanon) remains, without agriculture 
or domesticated animals, show the beginnings of pottery and of pol- 
ished implements. The presence of the woolly rhinoceros suggests the 
last glaciation as date. The Nile levels support the earlier chronology 
for the palaeolithie of Europe. 


Professor NATHANIEL REICH, of the Dropsie College: Ancient Egyptian 
Papyri dealing with Real Estate Business in the University Museum of 
Philadelphia. Remarks by Dr. Chapman. 


Professor InA M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The Law of 
Deposit in Babylonia and the Old Testament. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 
[Printed in the JOURNAL 47. 250-255.] 


Dr. LupLow S. BuLL, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Carnar- 
von Collection of Egyptian Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Remarks by Dr. Albright. 


The session adjourned at 5.45 Pp. M. 


In the evening an illustrated lecture was given at the Hebrew 
Union College by Dr. Berthold Laufer, the President of the Middle 
West Branch of the Society, on “The Buddhist Sculpture of 
China.” 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 9.35 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning at the Hebrew Union College; the reading of papers 
was immediately begun. 


Dr. SHELDON H. BLANK, of the Hebrew Union College: The Derivation 
of the word Torah. Remarks by President Morgenstern and Dr. Albright. 
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The most widely accepted theories as to the origin of the word 
Torah are (1) that it is derived from a root 75% meaning “ to cast ” 
and denotes a decision reached through the casting of lots, and (2) 
that it is a loanword from the Assyrian, being the Hebrew form of the 
Assyrian tertu—‘“omen.” These etymologies are untenable. The 
mo° from which Torah is derived means “to inform” or “to direct,” 
and gives no clue as to the method by which the Torah was obtained. 


Dr. W. E. Staptes, of the University of Chicago: The Hebrew Element 
in the Septuagint. Remarks by Professors Olmstead and Rosenau and Drs. 


Albright and Chapman. 


This is an attempt to find out to what extent the Massoretes were 
justified in the vowel system they materialized. The basis of the 
study is a comparison of the proper names of the massoretic text with 
their equivalents in the Septuagint, and also a comparison of the 
massoretic vowel system as laid down in Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar 
with the vowel values as interpreted by the translators in the proper 
names of the Old Testament. 


Professor F. W. BuCKLER, of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
The Philological and Historical Setting of the Root HIP. Remarks by 
Dr. Ogden and by Professors Montgomery and Kellogg. 

The object of the paper is to show the significance of the forms 
represented by the Babylonish doublet HLP— w>5. The root HLP 
would appear to be Indo-Germanic and therefore its place in Semitic 
languages is that of a loan word. The main reasons for this view are 
found: (1) in the doublet itself; (2) in the affinities of the word 
in Indo-Germanie languages; (3) in the semantic development of the 
root in Semitic languages; (4) in the ritual and symbolism which 
emanate from the root, and the ideas it connotes. 


Professor Ropert J. KELioae, of Ottawa University, Kansas: Some In- 


dications of the Eastward Route of the Tocharians. Remarks by Profes- 


sors Mann, Brown, Clark, and Olmstead and Drs. Albright and Chapman. 


Special resemblances of Tocharian to Balto-Slavic, Germanic and 
Thraco-Phrygian (Armenian) suggest its early location between these 
groups within the area vacated by the Cimmerians in the eighth 
century B. C. This would imply that they may have been a Cim- 
merian group, and that their eastward trek or drift was north of the 
Caspian, Aral and Balkash to the Middle Basin. With these suppo- 
sitions agree (1) historical evidence, (2) geographical considerations, 
and (3) resembling names, such as Toyri: Tavpo, Téxapor: Togari: 
Togarmah, Arsi: “Aopoo.: “Actor: Yiie-Ci (earlier waot-Si), etc. 


Professor WILLIAM ROSENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: Some 
Safel Forms in Hebrew. Remarks by Professors Meek and Sellers, Rabbi 
Bamberger, and Dr. Ogden. 

While the causative in Hebrew is expressed by the hifil, it is asserted 
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that some words may be regarded as remnants of a safel form. Gram- 
marians are agreed on this point with respect to salhebheth “ flame” 
from lahabh “to flame.” It has been also suggested that samaim 
“heaven” may be a safel of maim “water.” Verbal stems too have 
been designated as probable safel formations of other verbs. Addi- 
tional material to be considered along this line are e.g. satah “to 
spread” from tuah “to daub”; sasaf “to destroy” from suf “to 
end”; sarag “to creep” from rug “to run.” If some Pe Num verbs 
are, as has been contended, original biliteral stems, it may be con- 
jectured that e. g. sataf “to rinse” is a safel of nataf “to drop ” and 
gasa‘ “to split” a safel of nasa‘ “to move,” “ pull,” or “ tear.” 


Dr. WILLIAM J, CHAPMAN, of New York City: The Synchronisms of the 
First Book of Kings. Remarks by Dr. Albright and Professor Meek. 

The political, i.e. contemporary, origin of the synchronisms is 
shown by comparison of I Kings 16: 15 and 16: 23. Tibni was 
king in Central Palestine for at least five years, and was acknowledged 
as such by the Judeans. Omri resided at Tirzah (v. 23°) during the 
greater part of the second half of his reign, while building operations 
were in progress at Samaria. 

Mesha became king of Moab about the middle of Ahab’s reign ‘ forty ’ 
years after the subjugation by Omri (Moabite stone, lines 7-8), ap- 
proximately in the 9th or 10th of Baasha,—a fact of far-reaching 
consequence. 

We must assume a co-regency of Ahaziah with Ahab, and here again 
the 17th of Jehoshaphat (c. 22: 51), and the 18th for his brother 
Joram (II Kings 3: 1), show the contemporary character of the syn- 
chronisms. For Jehu’s epoch, cf. Férrer, Chronol. der neuassyr. Zeit, 
Pp. 27. 





Professor J. M. Powis Smiru, of the University of Chicago: The Syn- 
tax and Significance of Genesis 1: 1-3. Remarks by Professor Meek and 
President Morgenstern. 

This paper presents a new interpretation of Genesis 1: 1-3 based 
upon a more accurate understanding of its syntax than has heretofore 
been recognized. The outcome of it is to the effect that the creative 
work of the Hebrew God was with previously existing materials and 
not a creatio ex nihilo. The treatment involves taking verse two as 
composed of circumstantial clauses and regarding the first word of 
verse one as in the construct relationship with the clause following. 


Mr. BAaRucH WEITZEL, of Philadelphia: On the Exodus in the Talmudic 
Tradition. Remarks by Rabbi Bamberger and Professor Reich. 


The session adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 
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THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 2.30 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the University of Cincinnati. 

The members were welcomed to the University by Professor 
Lotspeich acting for President Hicks, who at the last moment was 
prevented from being present. 

President Montgomery then called upon Professor W. Norman 
Brown of the University of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Society’s 
committee on a proposed American School of Indo-Iranian Research 
with headquarters in India, to present the project. 

The following also spoke in favor of the proposed school: Pro- 
fessor Clark, Dr. Albright, Professor Olmstead, Dr. Bull, Professor 
Buckler, President Morgenstern, and Dr. Ogden. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: that the American Oriental Society regards it as desirable 
that an American School of Indo-Iranian Research, for the investigation of 
Indian and Iranian cultures in their widest extent, be established with its 
headquarters in India, and that the Society instructs the Board of Direc- 
tors to take all necessary steps to the accomplishment of this end at an 
early date. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor W. A. IRwIN, of the University of Toronto: Physical Symbols 
of Yahweh. Remarks by President Morgenstern and Professors Meek and 
Lauterbach. 

The argument of R. H. Pfeiffer in J. B. L. XLV is inconclusive. 
The sacred box itself was probably an object of worship; but further, 
there is evidence that it bore or contained an image of Yahweh. Cer- 
tain stories likewise, and some general evidence attest the existence of 
such cult objects. Probably the bull images of Bethel came to repre- 
sent Yahweh; again the form of the symbol seems to have been quasi- 
human, but also some were evidently winged. 


Professor Jacos Z., LAUTERBACH, of the Hebrew Union College: A Sig- 
nificant Controversy between the Sadducees and Pharisees. 


The ceremony performed by the High-priest of offering the incense 
in the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement, as prescribed in Lev. 
16. 12-13, was the subject of a bitter controversy between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees. The Sadducees followed the traditional practice of 
preparing the incense outside and carrying it smoking into the Holy of 
Holies. The Pharisees, however, advocated a radical innovation, viz. 
that the incense be prepared within the Holy of Holies. Each party 
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i attached extreme importance to its interpretation of the manner of the 
ceremony. Evidently a basic doctrine was involved. The Sadducees, 
as conservative priests, retained the primitive notion that the Deity 
was actually present in the Holy of Holies; therefore the High-priest 
had to prepare the incense outside, so that, when entering the sanctu- 
ary, the screen of smoke might guard him from seeing the Deity face 
to face and dying therefrom. The Pharisees, with their purer God- 
conception, denied that any visible manifestation of the Deity could 
i be seen in the Holy of Holies, and so held that there was no need to 
protect the High-priest with the screen of smoke. Other issues of deep 
religious significance were bound up with this. 


President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Historical and Religious Background of Zech. i-viii. Remarks by Profes- 
sors Mann, Lauterbach, and Olmstead and Drs, Albright and Bull. 

This paper links up closely with that just presented by my col- 
league, Professor Jacob Z. Lauterbach. It shows that the beliefs, 
superstitions and practices associated with the entrance of the High- 
priest into the Holy of Holies on the annual Day of Atonement, which 
occasioned the controversy between the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
obtained already in the time of Zechariah, and prove conclusively that 
his prophetic message was delivered in 517 B. C. in anticipation of 
the completion and dedication of the second Temple and the installa- 
tion of Joshua as High-priest therein on the New Year’s Day, the 
10th of the seventh month, 516 B. C. 


Professor W. NoRMAN Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Indian and Christian Miracle of Walking on the Water. Remarks by Pro- 
fessors Clark, Enslin, Montgomery, and Joshi, and Drs. Ogden, Chapman, 
and Laufer. 

The problem is the source of the Gospel miracles of walking on the 
water, viz.: Jesus walking on the water (Matt., Mark, John), Peter 
walking on the water (Matt.). These are not referable to Old Testa- 
ment sources, nor are they founded independently on Christian doc- 
trine. Their source must be sought elsewhere. In India walking on 
the water is one of several ways of magically crossing water. This 
magical crossing starts in the Rig Veda; in the later literature it is 
accomplished in one of two ways: (1) by the Act of Truth; (2) by 
the use of psychic power, walking on the water being an inferior 
grade of “levitation.” Of the large number of such Indian stories, 
those will be quoted which might best be posited as sources for the two 
Christian legends. Each has a tradition from before the time of 
Christ. One begins with the ancient Buddhist story of the conversion 
of Yasa and ends with Jitaka 190; the other is an episode in the 
conversion of the KaSyapas by the Buddha. 


Rev. JoHN SuHryock, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Chinese 
City-God. Remarks by Dr. Laufer. 
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This paper deals with the name, origin, character and functions of 
the city-god, and describes the temple and some of the ceremonies 
peculiar to the cult. The material was gathered in the city of Anking 
in Central China. 

Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: Is Can- 
ticles an Adonis Litany? A Reply. 

The writer’s interpretation of Canticles has been attacked by Pro- 
fessor Schmidt in JAOS, XLVI, 154ff. An examination is made of 
Schmidt’s arguments in the effort to determine to what degree they 
militate against the hypothesis. 


The session adjourned at 5.45 Pp. M. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 9.45 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning at the Hebrew Union College. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to hold the next 
meeting in Washington, D. C., the dates to be announced later. 

Professor Kurt Sethe, of Berlin, was unanimously elected ta 
honorary membership. 


. The following minute was unanimously adopted: 


The American Oriental Society views with deep gratification the prospect 
of the early resumption of the meetings of the International Congress of 
Orientalists and gives its hearty endorsement to this undertaking. 


Professor W. N. Brown reported for the Committee on the pro- 
posed American School for Indo-Iranian Research. 

Professor Brown also reported for the Committee on Enlarge- 
ment of Membership and Resources. 

President Morgenstern took the chair as Vice-President of the 
Society while President Montgomery reported on the Library of 
Ancient Semitic Inscriptions and on the American Schools in 
Jerusalem and Baghdad and while he submitted the following 
report of the Delegates to the annual meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies: 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Your Delegates attended the annual meeting of the American Council of 
Learned Societies held in New York, January 29, 1927. The very aus- 
picious announcement was made that the General Education Board had 
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appropriated for the use of the Council’s budget $25,000 a year for five 
years. This sum will enable the Council to secure the services of a per- 
manent Executive Secretary and proper assistance and office accommoda- 
tions, as well as to meet the many expenses of its several activities. It is 
understood that Mr. Waldo G. Leland, who had until recently served the 
Council most effectively as Executive Secretary, is ready to accept this 
position. 

Three new Societies were unanimously elected to membership: the Medi- 
eval Academy, the Society for the History of Science, and the Linguistic 
Society. 

Report was made of the annual meeting of the Union Académique Inter- 
nationale held in Brussels last May. It was announced that M. G. de 
Sanctis (Italy) was elected President, vice M. Theophile Homollet, de- 
ceased, and M. Edmond Pottier (France) Vice-President, vice Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, deceased. The Council received from the Union a referendum 
on the application for admission of Germany to the Union, represented by 
the Academies of Berlin, Géttingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Munich; and of 
Austria, represented by the Vienna Academy. The Council voted for their 
admission by acclamation. 

There was announced the gift to the Council of $50,000 by the Carnegie 
Corporation for the study of the American Indian Languages, an enter- 
prise which had been fostered by the Council. Reports of substantial pro- 
gress were made on the Dictionary of American Biography, made possible 
by the generosity of Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, the materials for the first volume 
of which are now well under way under the editorship of Prof. Allen 
Johnson; and of the Catalogue of Foreign Manuscripts in the United 
States, in which regard attention was called to the necessity of adequate 
representation for the Oriental fields. 

Under the appropriation of $5000 by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Foundation twenty-one small grants were assigned to workers in several 
lines of research work in the past year. We note that none of these was in 
Oriental fields, and we would call the attention of the members of this 
Society to the opportunity. 


On motion the report was accepted. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Council of Learned Societies had been 
unable to grant the subvention for the reprinting of Professor 
Haupt’s edition of the Babylonian text of the Gilgamesh Epic, as 
requested by the Society at the last meeting (JouRNAL, 46. 350). 
He also presented a brief report of the work done by the Committee 
on Codperation with the Editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography. 
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The following minute was unanimously adopted: 


The American Oriental Society, assembled in annual meeting in Cincin- 
nati on April 21, 1927, takes cognizance of the approaching bicentenary of 
the American Philosophical Society. We desire to record our deep respect 
for the mother of American learned societies, and to convey to her our 
congratulations on this notable anniversary. For her future we wish 
undying usefulness and ever increasing achievement in the causes of learn- 
ing, in which she has so splendidly led the way. 


The President appointed as a Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for the year 1927: Professors Clark, Barton, and Barret. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Grice and Latourette. 

The appointment of a Committee on Arrangements was deferred. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted by a rising vote: 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its hearty appreciation 
of the cordial hospitality which it has received from the Hebrew Union 
College during this meeting of the Society. In particular it wishes to 
thank President Morgenstern and the other members of the Committee on 
Arrangements for the efficient way in which the sessions of the Society and 
the social events connected with them have been organized. The Society 
is most grateful for the hospitality shown in extending full dormitory 
facilities to its members, as well as for the cordiality and attention dis- 
“played on all occasions. 

The Society also wishes to express its thanks to the University of Cin- 
cinnati for the hospitality extended by it in offering the use of a room in 
McMicken Hall for the session on Wednesday afternoon. 

The members of the Society leave Cincinnati with the warmest feelings 
of gratitude toward their hosts, and trust that it will be possible to return 
at an early opportunity. 


Business MEETING OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


The Middle West Branch met independently at 9.30 o’clock 
Thursday morning with President Laufer in the chair. 


The Secretary-Treasurer made the following report: 


Cash on hand reported at 1926 meeting. . $22.72 
Expenditures: 
Mimeographing circular letter........ $1.00 
EE siicciceedataicncanmtekvawaes 2.25 
——_——- 3.25 


Cash on hand at present................ 
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President Morgenstern, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, placed in nomination for the coming year the following: 


For President, Prof. D. D. Luckenbill.* 

For Vice-President, Prof. Robert J. Kellogg. 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. O. R. Sellers. 

For members of Executive Committee, Dr. B. Laufer and Prof. J. Z. 
Lauterbach. 


These officers were elected. 


The time and place for the 1927 meeting were left in the hands 
of the Executive Committee, with preference for the University of 
Illinois, since word had come through Professor Olmstead that the 
University of Illinois would be glad to entertain the meeting of 
the Branch. 

The Secretary was instructed to send a letter of thanks to the 
President of the Hebrew Union College for the kindness and hos- 
pitality of the officers and students of the College. 


The following papers were read at the fourth session: 


Dr. W. F. AtBricut, of the American School of Oriental Research, Jeru- 
salem: Canaanites and Amorites. Remarks by Professor Kellogg. 


The paper defines these terms, historically, geographically and lin- 
guistically. Neither seems to possess any proper ethnographic con- 
notation. The historical Canaanites are a Syrian people of mixed 
race, speaking Hebrew, the characteristic features of which were 
developed by the beginning of the second millennium B. C. “ Amor- 
ite” was a Babylonian word meaning originally “ Westerner,” but 
developed a somewhat hazy ethnic application to a Semitic folk, coming 
from Arabia, with a tongue distinct from Hebrew, Aramaic, Accadian, 
and akin to Sabaean. Both Amorite culture and physical type were, 
however, essentially non-Semitic. 


Professor O. R. SELLERS, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Moses 
as an Egyptian Magician. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professors 
Lauterbach, Irwin, Brown, and Buckler and Drs. Bull, Chapman, and 
Ogden. 

Egyptian literature, particularly the Papyrus Westcar, contains 
stories about Egyptian magicians much like the Biblical stories of 
Moses’ wonders. It would seem: (1) that early in the career of their 
nation Israelites familiar with Egyptian lore ascribed some well-known 
Egyptian wonders to Moses; (2) that these were combined with other 
popular tales in which Moses was made to appear as the hero; (3) 
that these stories were given a religious coloring and joined with the 


* Died June 5, 1927. 
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historical narrative of the Exodus. They were not collected and in- 
corporated bodily in the Bible, but were taken over gradually. 


Professor WALTER E. CLARK, of the University of Chicago: Aryabhata. 


Remarks by Drs. Laufer and Ogden. 


A discussion of Aryabhata and of the text of the Aryabhatiya edited 
by Kern, and a criticism of Kaye’s view that this text is probably 
later than Brahmagupta, and that the Ganitapida at least was com- 
posed by a later Aryabhata. Exact quotations by Brahmagupta from 
this text and the many criticisms of Aryabhata made by him tend to 
prove that Kern’s text as a whole is earlier than Brahmagupta. A 
translation of the Aryabhatiya is in course of preparation. 


Professor JAcoB MANN, of the Hebrew Union College: The struggle 


between the Omeyyad Caliphate and Byzantium for the possession of Con- 
stantinople, and the Messianic hopes entertained by the Oriental Jews. 
Remarks by Professor Buckler. 


The tremendous assault of Mu‘awiya on the city of Constantinople 
(672-678), though unsuccessful, aroused many hopes among the mys- 
tically inclined within Oriental Jewry that the long conflict between 
Esau (Edom, Byzantium) and Ishmael (the Muhammadans) would 
subsequently usher in the Messianic age. This Messianic excitement 
assumed an active form during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik in the move- 
ment of Abi ‘Isa al-Isphahani and his disciple Yudgin. The second 
great assault on Constantinople (717-718) again aroused the Mes- 
sianic expectations. The author of the so-called “Chapters of R. 
Eli‘ezer ” (Pirke de R. Eli‘ezer) expressed the hope that the Messiah 
would appear in Rome (i. e. New Rome = Constantinople) to witness 
the mutual destruction of Esau and Ishmael. In this connection there 
took place in Syria the Messianic movement under Serene which af- 
fected even the Jews in distant Spain. These Messianic expectations 
were evidently the cause of the persecutions against the Jews in 
Byzantium decreed by Leo the Isaurian. 


Professor F. W. Buck er, of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 


The Diplomatic Relations of the Early ‘Abbasid and Carolingian Houses. 
Remarks by Dr. Chapman. 


The alliance so-called between the early Carolingians and the ‘Abbia- 
sids appears to be capable of a different interpretation from the stand- 
point of the Muslim world. From the evidence available it would 
appear that the ‘Abbasid Khalifah regarded both Pippin and Charles 
the Great as his vassals, and that the reason for the diplomatic action 
and the form it took was the legitimization of the Frankish Monarch’s 
position as protector of ‘Abbasid interests in Spain. 


Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The Particle nam 
in Sumerian. [Printed in the JoURNAL 47. 256-259.] 


Professor Ropert J. KELLOGG, of Ottawa University, Kansas: (a) Hit- 
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tite Suffixal Doublets with Initial Alternation -y-/-m-; (b) Present Stem 
Formations in Hittite. Remarks by Drs. Ogden and Chapman. 


(a) Hittite suffix-initial alternation -y-/-m- in first plural indicative 
and imperative, infinitive and supine forms, suggests Accadian graphic 
interchange w/m. But (1) the Hittite syllabary largely (tho not 
completely) eliminates Accadian polyphonism; (2) the -y-/-m- alter- 
nation does not occur in Hittite orthography generally, but (3) only 
in forms where it is strictly equatable with Greek -¢-/-u- or Sanskrit 
-v-/-m-; (4) it follows the same rule of phonetic connection as early 
Sanskrit -v-/-m- forms. It is presumably therefore Indo-European and 
genuinely phonetic, and perhaps due to splitting of an earlier single 
sound (spirant m or nasalized v?). 

(b) Hittite verbs show the following present stem formations, often 
overlapping in the same verb: (1) thematic or variable-vowel, (2) 
athematic, (3) root, (4) ablaut (so-called “ umlaut ” of some Hittitol- 
ogists), (5) -i-, (6) -w-, (7) -a-, (8) -n- infix and suffix, (9) redupli- 
cating, (10) inceptive in -sk-, (11) causative in -nu- and -ah(h)-, (12) 
consonantal and syllabic stem enlargements. The bearing of these 
formations on the question of the Indo-European connection and clas- 
sification of Hittite is discussed. 





The following papers were read by title: 


Professor A. V. WILIAMS JACKSON, of Columbia University: Report on 
a Recent Journey into Afghanistan. 
This paper gives some account of a journey made in the spring of 
1926 to Jelalabad, Kabul, Paghman, and Ghaznah, with especial refer- 
ence to the historical and archaeological interest of these sites. 


Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: The Ex- 
pression of the idea “to be” in the Semitic Languages. 

In languages which have a fully developed verb “to be” the differ- 
ence in character between sentences with verbal and those with non- 
verbal predicate is not apparent. This paper deals with various con- 
structions used to express various phases of the idea “to be” in the 
Semitic languages which have no fully developed verb that can be used 
for that purpose in all cases. The two main subdivisions of the idea 
of “to be” are: (a) simple copulative verb; (b) “to be in a place” 
(Span. estar). 

Five types of construction are employed to express this idea in 
Semitic: (a) simple juxtaposition of subject and predicate; (b) use 
of pronominal copula (Arab. huya, etc.); (c) use of uninflected par- 
ticle as copula (Hebr. ie#, ’en, etc.) ; (d) use of inflected particle as 
copula (Arab. laisa, ete.) ; (e) use of fully developed verb (Hebr. haia, 
etc.). 


Professor HERBERT PIERREPONT Hovucuron, of Carleton College: On 
Presenting Sanskrit in the Small College. 
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Need of beginning classical Sanskrit in college. Value. Can be 
learned by the young mind. Average age of two classes recently taught 
in Carleton College, 20. Two best students, boy and girl, 17. Methods: 
rousing interest, continued enthusiasm, intimate teaching, creating 
pride in work, beauty of language and of written word, daily use of 
the devanagari, constant reference to the literature and to the progress 
of Sanskrit studies. Presentation: Grammar and Reader; Primer and 
Nala; Inductive, using Hitopadeca or Panchatantra; Analytic and 
comparative; beginning Vedic. Adjuncts: comparative philology, eth- 
nology, early home of Aryans, religion, elementary comparative gram- 
mar. Hehibits. 

Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
A Judaeo-Arabic Parallel of the Qoranic Legend in Sura xviii. 63-81. 

Mr. Wirrrep H. Scuorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: 
Citrus Fruits—Some account of their distribution over the civilized world 
through the medium of Arab trade. 


ide 


Professor Puitie K. Hirti, of Princeton University: The Origins of the 
Druze Religion. 

The deification of al-Hikim is a logical growth of the idea of an 
infallible Imim, which had been worked out by more than one Shi‘ah 
sect long before the Druzes appeared. This Shi‘ah incarnational ten- 
dency was evidently developed under the influence of a similar Chris- 
tian precedent. The particular doctrine of the “disappearance” of 
al-Hakim and the belief in his ultimate return is an applied case of 
the old Mahdi idea in Islam, which is itself a reflex of the Messianic 
idea. Cognate Zoroastrian influences have added their contribution 
toward its later development. In the Druze theogony the emanation 
of the divine principles from one another and ultimately from the 
original Deity parallels the Neo-Platonic theory and is probably bor- Py 
rowed from it through the Mu‘tazilah and the “ Brethren of Purity.” pare 
In their prophetic succession, the Druzes also follow other Islamic 
sects, notably the Qarimitah. The mystic elements are not difficult 
to trace back through Sifi and Bitini channels to Neo-Platonic, as 
well as Indo-Iranian, sources. The popular belief in metempsychosis 
is more of Indian than Pythagorean origin. 


P; 
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Rabbi Dr. Leo June, of New York City: Mistranslations as a Source of 
Folklore. 
Dr. ABRAHAM J. LEvy, of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago: Bib- 
lical notes, (a) Isaiah 10: 5 and (b) Genesis 4: 7. 
(a) Verse 5° béiadam za‘mt read béidm za‘mi. d for uw is an ortho- ( 
graphical error (cf. I K. 12: 33). Verse 5 is to be read: 
hoi akkir Sebet appt &—=matté=ha béidm ea‘mi 
O Asshur the rod of Mine anger, Pr 
a staff he is on a day of My rage. Veda 
(b) Verse 7* is misplaced; this apodosis must follow protasis 7*. 
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Cain is addressed here. His longing, referring to Abel, will be for 
his superior brother, Cain, i.e. he will look up to him, and the latter 
will rule over his younger brother. In 7* ée’ét read Sata thou becom- 
est the superior (cf. S$, @ and Arab. versions ad loc., also Ps. 89: 10). 
In 7° hattd tirbag for hattat rébég (cf. JAOS 39, 85 for a similar 
curse). This verse is therefore to be read: 





ha =16 ’im = tétibd sta [wé =’eléka téSuqqaté yé = atta timsdl 06] 
yué = im 16 = tétib lap = pétah hattd tirbag [ ]. 


For verily if thou wilt improve thou becomest superior, his 
longing shall be unto thee and thou wilt rule over him; but if 
thou wilt not improve a sinner thou shalt crouch at the door. 


Dr. JosHuA BiLocu, of the New York Public Library: Can 6 Zvpos be 
identified with the Peshitta? 

As early as 170 C. E. 6 Zvtpos is mentioned by Bishop Melito of 
Sardis. Various efforts have been made to identify it with the Pe- 
shitta. Indeed, a large number of passages were cited by Field indi- 
cating the identity of the two versions. These, however, are only 
evidence of a common underlying Hebrew text. Bernard de Mont- 
faucon (1655-1741) correctly assumed that 6 Zvpos is a Greek and not 
a Syriac version of the Bible. Joseph Perles, Prager and others have 
argued against this assumption. There is a passage in Theodoret’s 
Questiones in Octateuchum in the 19th question on the Book of Judges 
which has thus far been overlooked, and which offers sufficient evidence 
to show that 6 Zvpos while a Semite did not write in Syriac but in 
Greek. Hence his work is not identical with the Peshitta. 


Professor NATHANIEL REICH, of the Dropsie College: The Demotic Pa- 
pyri of the Dropsie College. 


Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: The Ap- 
parent Conflict between Practical and Scientific Grammar. 


In the minds of most students of language there is a feeling that 
scientific grammar cannot be practical, and that practical grammar 
cannot be scientific. This is one reason that languages are not more 
efficiently taught and more thoroughly learned. In practical grammar 
we attempt to teach a language with a minimum of formal grammar, 
the minimum being usually attained by the omission of essentials, 
while the idea of telling how anything is said, except indirectly, is 
apparently anathema to writers of scientific grammar. 

A grammar in order really to teach a language must combine both 
the scientific and practical. It must contain all the essential facts 
of sound, form, and syntax together with all the indispensable lexical 
material, essential vocabulary and idiom, and this material must be 
arranged according to scientific principles. 





Professor LHRoy C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Thirteen. 
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Professor GrorcE A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
When the Goddess Ninshakh changed her Sex; (b) On the Anticipatory 
Pronoun before the Genitive in Aramaic and Akkadian. 


Professor R. P. DovuGuertry, of Yale University: Babylonian Astro- 
nomical Observatories. 
During a recent survey in southern Babylonia several prominent 
elevations of earth were noted in connection with the ruins of Erech. 
It is known that the science of astronomy was practised very exten- 
sively at Erech. Hence it may be suggested that the elevations in 
question served as astronomical observatories. 


Professor RicHARD GOTTHEIL, of Columbia University: (a) An astro- 
logical fragment in Arabic from the Cairo Genizah; (b) An Arabic docu- 
ment dealing with two Cairo Synagogues between the eleventh and four- 
teenth centuries. 


Professor A. V. WittramMs Jackson, of Columbia University: The 
‘Twelve Great Sovereignties’ in Manichaeism. 


Dr. Davip I. Macut, of the Johns Hopkins University: A Scientific 
Appreciation of Ecclesiastes xi. 7, Genesis ix. 3, and Daniel i. 12. 

Modern physiology and biochemistry have shown the extreme im- 
portance of vitamins. The two vitamins A and D play a special role 
in relation to sunlight. A deficiency in vitamin A leads to xerophthal- 
mia, a disease of the eyes, and may cause blindness. It can be cured 
best by a diet of leafy green vegetables such as lettuce and spinach. 
Such green herbs require sunlight for their production. Deficiency in 
vitamin D causes rickets. The cure is effected by irradiation with the 
actinie rays of the sun. Sunlight is thus essential for the production 
of both the above vitamins. An animal can live on a vegetarian diet, 
portance of vitamins. The two vitamins A and D play a special réle 
in Gen. ix. 3 “as the green herbs.” Again the zero‘im of Daniel i. 12 
is traditionally rendered as “ pulse ” or leguminous plants. 


Dr. Moses SEIDEL, of Baltimore: Hebrew 5\>—Ass. bélu, ‘ cattle.’ 
pan 52 —Job. 40, 20 should, in view of Ass. bilu, cattle, be 
translated the cattle of the mountains, thus forming a parallel to the 
following -7wr Asm, the animals of the field. Expressions and par- 
allels of this kind are found in Ps. 50, 10, 11; and Is. 18, 6. The 
following \xw* corresponding to ysmy* has here the connotation of 
shouting, singing, as e.g. in Is, 42, 11 a.m.o. Our verse is therefore 
to be rendered: surely the cattle of the mountains shout unto him, 
and all the animals of the field play there. Whether py 5y3, Is. 44, 19, 
should accordingly be translated @ wooden animal, is dubious. 
Professor E, H. StuRTEVANT, of Yale University: (a) Notes on Hittite 
and Indo-European Pronouns and Morphology; (b) The Misuse of Case- 
Forms in the Achaemenian Inscriptions. 


The Society adjourned at 12.30 o’clock to meet in Washington 
during Easter Week, 1928. 
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The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
+ designates members deceased since the annual meeting. 
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Prof. RicHAaRD v. GARBE, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Waldhiuser- 
str.14.) 1902. 

Prof. ADoLF ERMAN, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Prof. Kart F. GELDNER, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. Corporate Member, 1899; Honorary, 1905. 

Prof. Epuarp MryeER, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
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